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RITE TODAY for our free book showing thirty patterns of Olson Velvety 
Rugs in actual colors. This book tells how your old, faded, worn-out, 
thread-bare carpets, ses and old clothing are first washed, picked or 


shredded, combed, respun, dye 


and then rewoven into beautiful new rugs, in the 


latest two-tone effects, any color you want, and any size. “Best Looking Rugs” 


From Roy Bush, 196 Braeside Ave., E. 





1 y h ld 
New Rugs at a Saving of 14, eter hee GR EN rot 


Stroudsburg, Pa.: ‘“‘Rugs received in O. K 


turned out to be the best looking rugs I have. 





I personally cannot recommend your rugs too 


Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high-priced Wiltons, Brussels or hishly. Hereafter the rag man gets no more 


rags from my house.” 


any other rugs made in this country; they are reversible, “Something for Nothing” 
seamless, soft, bright and will wear for many years. From Mrs. C. T. Fryberger, Philipsburg, Pa.: 


“The rugs have been received and are very sat- 


Read What Buyers Say of Their Olson Velvety Rugs: isfactory. I feel as if I had gotten something 


“Lovely Rugs” 

From Mrs. L. V. P. Smith, ao bale 5 Mont.: 
“I received the y 4 yesterday and I was sur- 
prised to see such lovely rugs made out of my 
old carpets. I think they are real nice.’ 


“Much Pleased” 

From Mrs. Elmer Dunn, Berwick, O.: ‘The 
rugs reached me in splendid condition and I am 
very much pleased with them. I could not 
recognize the old material I sent you.’ 


“They Are Beauties” ‘ 
From Mrs. M. 8. Morton, Mohawk, N. Y., 
R. F. D. 1.: “Received my rugs in fine condition 
ad + ake are beauties, so much prettier than I 
ever anticipated they could be, being made 
from the material which I sent you. 


“Colors Are 


From Mrs. Carl Schombert, 820 Smith St., 
Johnstown, Pa.: ““The rugs you made for me 
arrived in good condition and we are very much 
preeese with them. They do not look at all 

ke the rugs I had seen made from old carpets. 
The colors are very pretty.” 
“Agreeably 

From Mrs. B. F. Plumley, Port Hope, Mich.: 
**I would not be doing you nor mysel justice if 
I did not tell you I am more than p' loom with 
the rugs, especially the brown one. They are 
beautiful and every one who sees them is very 
much taken up with them. I was afraid I 
would be disappointed, but “Wao ale to that, 
am very agreeably surprised. Was also pleased 
with your splendid promptness both in manu- 
facturing and shipping.” - 


nice for nothing and 
“Does Not Seem Possible” when I can beg, ee 

From Hayes L. Boss, Box 90, Old Mystic, or borrow more old 

Conn.: “Received rug today and I will say it is carpet will send it to 

a beauty. My wife and I are delighted with it. be made into more 

We thank you for doing so well with the ma- rugs. 

terial we sent you. It does not seem possible 

those old carpets were so valuable. I will 

recommend your good work to my friends. 


“Certainly Well Satisfied” 


From Mrs. H. W. Eversman, New Knox- 
ville, O.: “‘We received our Velvety Rug in 
first class condition and we are certainly 
well satisfied withit. It is way beyond 
our expectation in beauty. It is in- 

deed a mystery to us how you can 
make such a beautiful rug out of the - 
old material we sent you.’ 


“They Are Beautiful” 


From Mrs. Fred L. Hart, 
Box 4, eo pe se Ore.: “Iam 
very —_ leased with my 
rugs. oes not seem 
a that they can be 
made from the old worn 
materials I sent to you. 

Every one who has 
seen them is de- 
lighted and thinks 
they are beauti- 

ful. Certainly 
there is no 
comparison 

to the old 

style fluff 

rug. 


We have received over a hundred thousand letters like the 


above in the past forty-four years. 
Every Order Completed in 3 Days 


FREE Designs in actual colors, our 


liberal freight payment offer and 
full particulars are given in our free book, 
No. 59, “Rugs Made From Your Old 
Carpets.’ Write for it today. We send 
it free and postpaid. 


Olson Rug Co. 


Dept. D-64 
36 Laflin St. 


* Guarantee: We wil 
Steve < ang, allow you to use your new rugs one 
week — put them on the floors of your 
home, subject them to every-day hard wear, 
examine them closely, call in your friends, ask their 
opinion; then if you think your rugs are not the best value 
obtainable for the money, send them back; we will pay 
you for your old carpets and old clothing. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father. mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 4 years for $2. 
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(Unlike Any Other Paper) 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-office as Second- 
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Emma J. GUSSMANN CHARLES P, SHOFFNER 
MiIcHAEL K. Boyer M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 






Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.” Ee 








The Mystery Story Ends 
Next Month 


LTHOUGH readers have until February 22 
to get their solutions of the mystery 
story into our office, many have taken a 
chance on the first two instalments without 
waiting to read February. Some of the solu- 
tions already received are pretty good, but no 
one so far has hit the bull’s-eye—and we didn’t 
believe they would. 

It isa mystery, for sure,—what the strange 
house on the mountain hides; why the old 
German tries to rid himself of his unwelcome 
caller. We do not believe any one can guess. 

However, here is the third instalment, so 
read it carefully for the clues it may afford 
and send in your solution so it will reach our 
office by February 22, when we start mailing 
the issue for March. Address the ‘“‘ Mystery 
Story Editor.” 

Far West readers please note, however, 
that we will give ag a little leeway, in case 
this issue is late in arriving. The mails are 
much congested, and it isa long journey to the 
Coast. We will be reasonable. 

Remember, solutions must be in our office on 
February 22, with the exception above. And be 
sure to address the ‘‘ Mystery Story Editor.” 





This is a 100-page ie eens biggest 
we ever printed—helpful through and 
through. Cream—not skim-milk. 





It is a great thing to keep young in spirit. 
Farm Journal completes its forty-second year 
with this number. The first issue was March, 
1877. About once a month some one writes 
saying the paper has been coming to his 
home every issue from the very beginning. 


——$—$—$_——___— 


The time for planting the beautiful “ Aunt 
Harriet ’’ Rose is March 15 to May 15, accord- 
ing to latitude. Can be mailed sooner if nec- 
essary, but we do not advise it. Twenty-five 
cents is the price of “‘ Aunt Harriet,” if uae 
plants are wanted. This includes ag 8 
Why not add 75 cents for a subscription 
that neighbor up the road who ought to tale 
The Farm Journal? A Dollar Bill will do the 
trick. 

ee 
The cover this month is by a new hand. 
Father has a few minutes after dinner and 
wanted to read over again what Uncle Michael 
Boyer said about Poultry Profits in Time of 
Peace in his January paper. He may find it 
even if his paper has been knocked into a 
cocked hat. 
Come in and see the big presses running when 
you get to Philadelphia. The office is a good 
stone’s throw from the famous Independence 
Hall and the Liberty Bell. Farm Journal is 
almost in the Cradle of Liberty, sure enough, 
and the latch-string is always waving in the 
air for Our Folks. 

tits se 


All sorts of puzzling questions come to the 
Editor’s desk every day. Here is one from 
Leta Klingman, of Michigan. “We had a 
four-legged duck hatched last spring and it is 
now a grown healthy duck. Can you tell me 
-where we might dispose of the same?” Who 
can help Leta? 


——————— 


We never send The Farm Journal to any one 
who does not want it, if we are notified to 
stop sending it. If any one of Our Folks is 
not able to renew, all he has to do is to 


ZI DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO “Gi 
Nor do we ever send two copies to the same 
family if we know it. If by any chance you 


are getting more than one copy, it is a mis- 
take, which must and will be corrected 


J iF YOU WILL ONLY TELL US “@&Q 
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ES, this is our Walt 
Mason, the prose- 
poem star. Every one 
is fond of Walt because 
he is human. Up to the 
time Walt was forty-five 
the going was rough 
and steep; the slippery 
~ etal were many. In 
mporia, Kans., Octo- 
ber 12, 1907, he really 
; found himself. Today 
his prose poems are read-from Dan to Beer- 
poo and possibly farther. Walt can make 
rhymes as easily as prose, and they form in 
his head faster than he can write them down. 
Lucky Walt! 

Walt was born in Ontario, Canada, in 1862, 
but, fortunately for us, came to the United 
States in 1880. He lives in Emporia, Kans., 
where, with a fine home, a big auto and an 
entire town of friends, he is honored and 
happy. Good luck and long life to you, Walt! 












If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us- 
See rates at the head of this page. 


ENTE AeRAT, — 


Not too late yet to start 1919 accounts. The 
Farm Journal Account Book is a great labor- 
saver and so simple it does not take a book- 
keeper to run it. Whether you pay an income 
tax or not you should keep some record of cash 
received and spent, otherwise you will never 
know if you are making a g living, to say 
nothing of the 10% profit which you should 
have. 

are eR 
Keep your Farm Journals. Every once in a - 
while you will want some item, some piece of 
information, some direction how to do things, 
which was in the paper and now you can’t find 
it. This very morning one of our oldest sub- 
scribers writes to know where he can buy a 
steel wagon which was advertised ten years 
ago; he has lost the address. There also came 
another letter, as follows: 

“Sometime ago an advertisement appeared 
in an issue of The Farm Journal, featuring 
pliable fire bricks sold by a Chicago dealer. 
That issue has been lost and we have not seen 
it in recent Farm Journals. Could you tell us 
the address of that firm so that we may pro- 
cure bricks, as we are badly in need of same?” 


ee 


A good friend who runs the Elmwood Stock 
Farm at Appleton, Minn., takes time while 
writing about other matters, to add this word 
of appreciation: “I find The Farm Journal 
one of the best publications which comes to 
my desk. It is a rule rather than an excep- 
tion that I find an idea or two in each issue 
worth many times the small investment re- 
quired to keep this magazine coming regu- 
larly.” You don’t know how it helps, friends, 
to have subscribers add a line of cheer and 
encouragement when renewing their subscrip- 
tions. This is one of the rewards for a good 
many cares these busy times. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


may | that persons unacquainted with The 

Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee : 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the.full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro-~ 
portion of the amount paid for the subscrip- 
tion will be refunded. 
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Country Hide 











Packer Hide 


Good hides make your cattle 
worth more money 


Leather tanners are very careful about 
the hides they buy. 


They want hides that are as nearly - 


perfect as possible —— hides that are 
without cuts and scores, and that are 
properly cured. 

There are two classes of hides on the 
market—‘country hides” and “packer 
hides.” > 

Country hides are those taken off by 
small butchers and farmers. Packer 
hides are those taken off by the packers. 


* * * 


To take a hide off correctly is not easy. 
Unless great skill is used the hide will 
be marred by cuts and scores. 


The packers have made a careful study 
of hides. They have trained experts 
who do nothing else but take them off. 
Hence, packer hides have few cuts 
and scores, and are uniformly and 
properly cured. 

Swift & Company sorts its cured hides 
into grades or classes, according to qual- 
ity and to the purposes for which they 
are best adapted. 

Some country hides are good; others 
are very poor. 

They usually have cuts and scores and 
are not cured so well. Some have also 
begun to deteriorate because of being 
held too long. Besides, they cannot be 


‘S) 


graded so uniformly. In the same batch 
there are both good and poor hides. 

Because of this superiority of packer 
hides, tanners pay from two to five cents 
a pound more for them. If country 
hides were as good, tanners would gladly 
pay an equal price. 

This increased value of packer hides 
means that you get for your cattle from 
$1 to $3 or more per head, additional. 

Swift & Company does not deal in coun- 
try hides at all, and has no interest in 
their purchase or sale. It is the hide 
dealers and tanners who notice the differ- 
ence in quality, and pay accordingly. 

Swift & Company uses skill in taking 
off hides, not because it wants to see 
country hides bring lower prices—but 
because it is part of its policy to produce 
articles of the highest quality. 

* . * 


This is only one way the packer has 
increased the value of your cattle. Many 
other by-products have been improved 
in a similar way. 

Swift.& Company is constantly on the 
lookout for new ways to improve the 
value of its products, and hence to make 
your cattle worth more money to you. 

When Swift & Company says that its 
profit on beef averages %4 of a cent a 
pound, this includes the profit from the 
sale of hides. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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An old superstition 


T is Friday the 13th, rainy, cold and 
| ariensant The ‘‘jinx’’ is in the 

weather sure. But the day will have 
no terrors for President Wilson as he 
lands in France, Friday, December 13. 
He has always considered 13 his lucky 
number. 

One Friday, September 13, he was 
traveling from New York to Sea Girt, 
N. J., and sat in chair 13. His atten- 
tion was called to the fact, and he re- 
plied: ‘‘ Thirteen is my lucky number. 
[ usually get seat 13 or room 13 wherever 
{ go. The number 13 has run through 
my life constantly. When I was in my 
13th year as a professor at 
Princeton, I was elected the 
i3th president of the Uni- 
versity. There are just 13 
letters in my name. I’m 
not afraid of 13.’’ 

Thirteen played a promi- 
nent part in the inaugural 
plans of 1913. Thirteen 
Governors were in_ line, 
militia of 13 states was 
represented along with 13 
educationalinstitutions. The 
Princeton students traveled 
to the ceremony in two 
trains of 18 coaches each. 
When the President’s daugh- 
ter Jessie W. Wilson and 
Francis B. Sayre were mar- 
ried at the White House, it 


subscriptions as against 1,021 on this 
Friday a year ago, which happened to be 
the 14th of the month. Then, on this 
day, the Farm Journal helpers got to- 
gether and formed a mutual beneficial 
association, which promises much good. 
And, just as the office was closing, the 
husband of one of our nice girls turned 
up with his honorable discharge from the 
navy, where he had been for eighteen 
months, and she was happy. It would 
be well if the combination of Friday and 
13 would come oftener than it does. 
There will be only one in 1919, Friday, 
June 13. 

So whether it is Friday the 13th, or 
Friday the 14th, seems to make little 
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was the 13th wedding in 
that historic building, and 
the names of both bride and 
bridegroom contained 13 
letters each. 

But President Wilson won’t 
find any houses numbered 13 
in Paris. They are all ‘‘12 bis’’ or ‘£112 
bis,’’ and all the 13’s are skipped. Many 
hotels have no room 13, so if he has to 
stay at hotels he will not find his fav- 
orite room. 

There were 13 original states and 
there are 13 stripes in the American 
flag, and 13 letters in E Pluribus Unum, 
and thé United States has made out 
fairly well. 

This Friday the 13th, cold, rainy and 
dismal as itis, has brought one of the 
largest advertising orders to The Farm 
Journal which ever came through its 
doors. And again, on this Friday the 
13th, 2,420 of Our Folks sent in their 





Farmer: “I won’t need you any more. You can be the end man 
and I’ll be middleman.” 


difference, and it is a foolish person who 
pays any serious attention to a super- 
stition like this. 





When Peter Tumbledown went into the 
wagon house for something he stuffed 
his lighted pipe into his coat-pocket. 
Presently, he felt all ‘“‘het’* up, and 
found his coat on fire. In a panic he 


shook off the garment which fell into a 
barrel of straw which had been placed 
there for the accommodation of a hen. 
Soon there was a lively blaze which 
ruined Peter’s coat and a wagon before 
being checked. Peter carries no in- 
He says it costs too much. 


surance. 


See article, page 53 





High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


HEN anew Farm Journal comes 

y \ and Harriet and I draw up to the 

evening lamp, we scan first of 
all the table of contents, and when we 
strike a title that sounds attractive, we 
turn to it and read it, or, to be precise, 
Harriet reads for both; and may I be 
pardoned for saying that there are few 
better readers than she. In this way we 
skim off the rich cream. Then we turn 
to the advertising, allowing the other 
contents to wait a little. We are espe- 
cially interested in the advertisements 
that call attention to things designed to 
make home life more comfortable and 
less wearing, such as heat- 
ing and lighting and water. 
Many improvements have 
been made with reference 
to those utilities, but we 
have by no means reached 
perfection. When I look 
back and compare the past 
with the present I some- 
times wonder how anybody 
survived, and we can readily 
understand why so few 
reached old age. 

It does not seem so many 
years ago since an uncle of 
mine was obliged to pump 
water for thirty head of 
stock from a well seventy 
feet deep; no light task, as 
many Farm Journal readers 
who have passed middle age 
can certify, and when in 
most farm homes the water 
needed in the kitchen was 
carried from the pump, more 
or less remote. In stormy 
weather, and in times of 
sickness, the lack of water and house- 
hold conveniences worked great hard- 
ship, and many died through sheer want. 
Farms that could boast of ‘running 
water in every field’’ did not long wait 
for buyers when by chance they were in 
the market; anda hydraulic ram, forcing 
water to the kitchen with an overflow 
pipe to the barn, was sufficiently rare to 
be a source of perennial interest to the 
small boy, who liked nothing better than 
to lie prone upon his stomach on the 
cover of the ram-pit and watch the 
plunger doing its work, apparently with- 
out aid from the outside. The small boy 
had other reasons for keeping in close 
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touch with the ram, for there was often 
a rabbit marooned in the pit from which 
peor bunny could not escape, and on 
rare occasions a stray dog found it easier 
to get in than to get out. “Never by any 
chance were a dog and a rabbit found 
imprisoned together—at least, the rab- 
bit was never visible on such occasions, 
although the dog might have inside in- 
formation on the subject which he kept 
to himself. 

Those whose homes may boast the 
three essentials to comfortable house- 
keeping by no means lose interest in the 
advertising pages. There are a thou- 
sand and one attractive accessories to 
housekeeping, all of which have to do 
with lightening labor, or ap- 
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save money and avoid adulteration, 
Some day these old mills will have a 
revival of prosperity ; perhaps the war 
may help. Two million young Americans 
could not remain in France for months 
without imbibing lessons in thrift that 
will do the whole country good. The 
French are the thriftiest people on earth, 
and we are the most extravagant and 
wasteful. With us economy is generally 
regarded as something to be ashamed 
of, whereas in France it is regarded as 
a virtue. Well for us if our young men 
overseas borrow a leaf from the French. 
It would in a measure atone for the 
great sacrifice America has freely and 
gladly made in blood and treasure. 


bite an apple and find a worm? Why, 
to find half a worm. 


T. N. Carver says: Spain gave us our 
dollar, merino sheep and the jackass. 


For chopping wood a thin-ground ax 
is best; but, for splitting, a blunter ax 
works faster and easier. 


There are a number of high dignitaries 
in Germany who will soon be sorry they 
did not in their youth learn useful trades. 


Don’t forget that the American farmer 
was a prime factor in winning the war. 
He is so far behind the band-wagon that 
he is in danger of being overlooked. 


A wise man said, ‘‘ When angry, count 
ten before you speak. This 
gives your anger time tocool.’’ 











pealing to the esthetic taste 
so strongly that Harriet some- 
times declares that she must 
get a longer purse or cease to 
read the advertisements. 

In order to be able to sup- 
ply Harriet with the longer 
purse she craves, it is neces- 
sary for me and the husbands 
of other Harriets to scan 
closely the advertisements 
that promise larger results 
from crops by means of labor- 
saving devices, and broader 
markets. Too long we carried 
forward our work by ‘‘ main 
strength and awkwardness, ’’ 








Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


But if you will count ‘‘ one- 
stantinople, two-stantinople,”’ 
and so on up to ten, you will 
not only get over being angry, 
but you will forget what you 
were mad about. 

There is quite a temptation 
to drop into the ‘‘five and 
ten’’ to get bits and other 
needed tools. Having the 
edge twist right off a screw- 
driver the first time it is used, 
or an auger lose its cut before 
it has bored a single hole in 
hard wood, is enough to con- 
vince any man of common 





which wore out men who 
should be in their prime. Take 
the simple matter of stumps, 
for example. When I was a 
boy the farmer who had two 
or three stumps to remove 
had a strenuous day’s work 
ahead of him. -After two men 
had exhausted themselves 
clearing the roots a chain was 
attached and a pair of horses 
and a yoke of oxen hitched, 
and while the beasts tugged 
the men pried for all they 
were worth. Sometimes the 
stump was started and some- year. 
times more digging was nec- 
essary, and by night every- 
body was fagged. 


FEBRUARY 


““ All the months in the year 
jcurse a fair Februeer,’ 
jold saying based on the belief 


amount of heat to be distrib- 
uted throughout the year, and | inch of water. 
that if one month is warmer 
than usual another month is 
cheated out of that much heat. 
However, when people began 
to keep records it was found 
that the average temperature 
for one year may be quite dif- | highly beneficial. Snow also 
ferent from that of another | prevents the spread of leaf-spot 
Thus the weather offi- | disease of wheat, 
cials are destroying faith in a | grasses. Plants in snow-cov- 
ered mountains are generally 


great many of the old proverbs. 
larger than plants of the same 


February is the snow month. 


’ 


a big drop in temperature. 
Most of the moisture in the air 
turns to snow before it gets 
is an | that cold, and the wind keeps 
the snow moving even after it 
that there is only a certain | has quit forming. It takes ten ——+> 
inches of snow to make one 


Snow has many advantages, 
which proves the truth of the 
old proverb : ‘‘ Snow year, rich 
year.’’ Snow keeps the ground 
from giving off heat and pro- 
tects plants from cold. 


oats and 


sense that it does not pay to 
buy such tools. It costs a 
little more to get good tools 
but they will outwear a dozen 
cheap tools. 


Farming in Europe 
By WALT MASON 


One soldier writing home from 
France said nothing of the 
sword and lance, or of the 
hosts of marching men, for 
husbandry engaged his pen. 
He was a husky farmer boy, 
who once plowed corn in Ili- 
noy, till he was called upon to 
go and help to overwhelm the 


This is 











It often happens that we 
do not take sufficient advan- 
tage of the natural acces- 
sories that lie at our hands. 


In very cold weather snow does 
not fall. Not very much snow 
falls when: the temperature is 
below 8° or above 48°; 30° is 
best for snowfall. This does 


kind grown on lower grounds, 
and snow - covered mountains 
have a greater variety of wild 
flowers than any other place. 

February has no new moon 


foe. And, as he marches, un- 
der arms, he can not help but 
note the farms. ‘‘ One thing,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘is mighty clear— 








peanematlitenis 















As we may learn from many 
old-time wills, a wayside mill 
was reckoned the equivalent 


was before the day of ‘‘pat- 








not mean that there can not be | this year. That means that 
blizzards when the temperature 
is below 8°, for blizzards occur 





March will have two. 
ary has the same evening stars 
of a farm in value. That when the thermometer is 25° or | as January. Can you name 


30° below, generally alongwith | them ? It has no morning star. 


Farm Journal’s needed over 
Febru- here. These foreign farmers 
understand how best to culti- 
vate the land ; they get from 
land all it will yield, and waste 




















no square inch of a field. But 





ent’’ flour, to which every 
housewife whose ambition 
was to make white bread succumbed. 
When country millers were compelled to 
face the situation, many sought to save 
the day by installing machinery for 
making flour by the new process; but 
few of them could successfully compete 
with the big Minnesota mills, and num- 
bers went to the wall. Thousands of 
these mills have been dismantled, while 
the water that once drove a prosperous 
trade now flows unimpeded and unvexed 
by forebay or overshot wheel. Some- 
times these old mills are installed with 
electric light appliances designed for a 
limited service; but more often they 
stand idle, picturesque ruins, ‘‘only 
that and nothing more.’’ Some are 
seeking to bring life back to these an- 
cient plants by installing portable mills 
for grinding flour, if desired ; but more 
specifically to grind feed and thereby 


Farm Journal Says: 


A continuous roundelay from a hen is a 
poor camouflage for a nest full of eggs. 
The pig that wears a ring is not proud 
of the fact. 
If you ever cut across lots put up the 
bars after you. 
It is now settling-up time in Europe. 
Some job, too. 
If you have business with a skunk you 
had better use a telephone. 
For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
It is going to be hard on the fatted 
calf in the coming months. 
What is more disconcerting than to 


all their methods are so slow! 
Our Yankee plans they ought to know. 
By hand they do all kinds of toil; by 
hand they wrestle with the soil, and bind 
the sheaves and thresh the grain, which 
labor, we have found, is vain. The women 
labor like the men to make the harvests 
grow again; they ply the same old kind 
of hoe our Father Adam used to know. 
I’d like to see farm tractors prance along 
the sunny fields of France, and manicure 
the fertile loam, as they are wont to do 
at home! I would our up-to-date ma- 
chines were here to change the toilsome 
scenes! I’d like to see the women rest, 
while patent washers did their best ; I’d 
like to see gas engines turn the fanning- 
mill and pump and churn. They work 
too hard, the man and wife, and get too 
little out of life. And so I’d make my 
meaning clear—they need Farm Journal 
over here.”’ 
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| Sick Farms Made Well—sy pr. w. . seiuman 





Curing a Farm of the Cramps 


that for a long time his farm suffered 

with cramps. I remarked that it 
looked pretty healthy now, and asked 
him to explain what he meant. 

‘*Well,’’ said Tom, ‘‘when I first 
bought this farm it contained only forty- 
two acres, and they were very poor 
acres. The whole farm had cramps; it 
was paxelpees from overuse. was 
raised on a farm, but had lived in town 
for several years, and didn’t know the 
value of land, nor how to treat this sick 
farm. My wife and I had been reading 
about ‘little farms well-tilled,’ ‘ten acres 
enough,’ ‘ forty acres and economic in- 
dependence,’ and similar stuff in what 
we thought were good farm papers. 
We expected to come out here and make 
a fortune in a few years. If we had 
not had considerable money to start with 
we never could have made it. 

I guess ano wonder why I was such a 
fool as to buy this farm. I have often 
wondered that myself. I simply didn’t 
know any better. A glib real-estate 
agent found out I had big notions about 
what I could do with a farm. I was pie 
for him. I paid him twice what the 
farm was worth. 

We paid cash for the forty-two acres, 
and had enough left to build this house, 
which you see is much better than the 
farm could then afford, and to buy a 
good team, a cow, and a few farm im- 
plements. Our money ran short before 
we got all the implements we thought 
we needed. 

The first year we planted twenty acres 
of corn cok ten acres of cow-peas. The 
corn made only about eight bushels an 
acre, but the peas did fairly well. We 
had just about enough feed for the stock 
that winter, but didn’t have a thing to 
sell. My wife and I were game; we 
came to stay, and stay we did. She 
taught the country school, and I put in 
the winter hauling. In this way we got 
along. I had sown wheat after the cow- 
peas that fall, and the ten acres made 
just 100 bushels, for which we got an 
even $100. That was our first income 
from this farm. 

By the end of the first year it was 
perfectly evident that we were up 
against it. Mrs. Mason and I did some 
hard thinking that winter. We began 
to think there was something about 
farming that we had not met with ina 
supposed farm paper we had been read- 
ing for the past two years. We sub- 
scribed for three more papers, one of 
them The Farm Journal. We got a 
great many bulletins. We attended the 
farmers’ institutes, and asked questions 
of our neighbors. 

I won’t attempt to tell you all the 
things we did before we finally got our 
farm on the way to good health, but the 
most important steps we took were to 
grow catch crops to turn under so as to put 
humus into the soil; to work up a good 
seedbed before planting a crop, and to 
use fertilizer freely. You know this 
sandy loam soil has to be petted a good 
deal to get anything out of it. For the 
past six years I have sown rye and crim- 
son clover in every acre of corn I have 
planted. I plow this under in the spring 
for late potatoes, fertilize the potatoes 
well, and follow them with wheat. As 
soon as the wheat is harvested I sow 
cow-peas or soy-beans, and often plow 
inter. 


them under in. 
I now get er 


I: was Tom Mason himself who said 





sixty bushels of 


corn, twenty to twenty-five bushels of 
wheat, and 150 to 200 bushels of pota- 
toes to theacre. I might have given up 
if it hadn’t been that I was able at the 
end of the second year to rent an addi- 
tional forty acres. I was lucky that 
year. I had a good crop of potatoes and 
got a high price for them. I used the 
money to buy another team and all the 
implements I needed. The next year I 
rented more land and kept on building 
it up. 

I now farm 200 acres, only half of 
which I own; but I have the privilege 
of buying the rest of it when I want 
to. f crops are good next year I’ll 
do it, too. 

My success in curing the sick farm 
is due to hard study, some hard work, to 
the vegetable matter I put into the soil, 
and to the potato crop. The other prod- 
ucts just about pay the farm expenses. 
I buy some cattle in the fall to eat all 
the roughage and the corn. I feed them 
in a big shed so that none of the manure 
is wasted.’’ 

I asked Mr. Mason what he did with 
his wheat straw, for I saw a stack near 
the barn. 

‘Use it for bedding, as much as I 
need. That mixes it with the manure. 
The rest I scatter on the wheat fields 
during the winter.”’ 

Tom Mason’s farm isn’t suffering from 
cramps now. But he is only beginning 
tofarm. A few years from now he will 

robably own the entire 200 acres, and 
e renting 100 more. 

Tom couldn’t grow crimson clover if 
his farm were located in the Middle 
West, nor could he depend on potatoes 
as he does if his soil were not adapted 
to this crop. But a fellow like Tom 
Mason would succeed almost anywhere. 


A Wide-Open Door to Farming 


One of Our Folks in Minnesota writes : 
“] am thirty-one years old and was born 
ona farm in Kansas; but when I was 
four years old we moved to the city, so 
you see I have never really farmed any. 
I learned the carpenter trade, and six 
years ago I entered the government 
service as a postal clerk. My salary is 
at present $1,400. I know something 
about farming, mostly prota, Am not 
afraid of work, and amsure I would like 
farming. I am married and have two 
children. I have about $1,500 to start 
with. Would you advise me to buy one 
of those eastern farms that are now 
being advertised for sale, provided, of 
course, it is as represented ?’’ 

Your capital is not enough to let you 
in at the front door, but there is a good 
way to get in that is wide open 9 om 
In the first place you must learn to farm 
before risking all you have saved. You 
must then increase your capital some- 
what before you are ready to buy a 
farm. The way to do this is first to get 
a job as hired man on a good farm where 
there is a good house for gg and your 
family. You can do this by getting in 
touch with the extension service of your 
state college of agriculture. Stay at 
this job about two years, or until you 
have learned the rudiments of farm 

ractise. Then rent a good farm, as 
arge as your capital will permit. From 
that on it is plain sailing. Save what 
you make, invest it in farm loan 
or-other good securities; and when you 










have enough to pay half the purchase 
price of a good farm, get a home of 
your own. With good management you 
can probably save enough as a tenant in 
from six to ten years to be ready to buy 
a farm. During the years you are work- 
ing’ as hired man and tenant read as 
many good farm papers and books as 
you have time for, and be looking out 
for the farm you want to buy later. 


Get Rid of Alkali 


‘‘T have a pasture on which nothing but 
salt-grass grows, and which dries up 
entirely when water is short,’’ writes a 
reader in Idaho. ‘‘ What can I do with 
cr 

There is probably no cultivated grass 
that will grow on this land, which is 
evidently pretty heavily charged with 
alkali. The first thing to do is to drain 
the land. The best way to do this is to 
pt in tile, but open ditches will do. 

hen flood the land a time or two to 
wash the alkali out through the drains. 
If water isn’t to be had for flooding, let 
the winter rains do the work, though it 
may take them two or three winters. 


> 


38 Animals on 38 Tons of Hay 


A doubting Thomas who lives on a siek 
farm rises to remark that he doesn’t 
believe Joe Turner or anybody else can 
keep thirty-eight head of stock on a 
farm that produces only about thirty- 
eight tons of hay, and have his cows 
produce 6,600 pounds of milk a cow a 
year. Here’s how: 


Joe Turner’s Feed Balance 


Yields per acre Total production 
Bu. T 





Crops Acres Bu, Tons ons 
Corn 14 75 2.5 (etover) 1,050 85 
Silage 9 12 108 
Potatoes 5 & 425 
Wheat 14 26 1% (straw) 364 17% 
Hay 28 1! 37% 
Pasture 29 
Feed per head Total Feed 
Grain Roughage Grain Roughage 
Live Stock Tons Tons Tons Tons 
21 cows 2 2.1 18.9 44.1 
1 bull 9 2.1 9 2.1 
6 yearlings .22 1.41 1,32 8.46 
5 calves 15 67 -15 3.35 
5 horses 2.2 3.1 11. 15.5 
Total amount of feed 32.87 73.51 


Feed Produced, Bought and Sold 














Equivalent of 
Grain Roughage roughage in hay 
Produced Tons ons Tons 
Corn 29.4 35 22 
Silage 108 36 
Hay 87.3 37.3 
Totals 29.4 95.3 
Bought 10 
Total available 39.4 95.3 
“ needed 32.87 73.51 
Surplus 6.53 21.79 
Sold 12. 
Net surplus 6.53 9.79 


This takes no account of the straw. 

As to the amount of milk a cow, 
6,600 pounds of milk qpatre ee per 
cent fat amounts to 250 pounds of but- 
farmers wouldn’t 
heifer that didn’t 


terfat a cow. Man 
keep a two-year-o 
do better than that. 


Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the ‘‘ Farm Doctor,” 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in these 





eolumns the treatment will be ° Adresse... 
Sick Farms romiment Wrecthe adie FS Verse, Cain uw - 
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The New Jerusalem 


MODERN water-system for Jerusalem! What visions 

rise at this simple announcement. The Holy City was re- 
deemed from Turkish misrule only a few months ago, yet 
modern engineers in two months have given the 60,000 inhabi- 
tants their first abundant supply of pure water. 

For thirty generations this shrine of Christendom has 
languished under the corrupt and plundering rule of oriental 
despots. Now it is free, and will soon be restored to its he- 
reditary heirs, the children of Israel. Who shall say that this 
graciovs act of the Christian nations will not bring about a 
better understanding between Christians and Jews? 

For thirty centuries this ancient capital of the Hebrew 
world has depended for its water on the scanty rainfall, which 
is only twenty-three inches a year, and a single small inter- 
mittent spring which sometimes stops flowing for days at a 
time. British engineers found an abundance of water a few 
miles distant and brought it into a great reservoir below the 
city. From this reservoir water is pumped to all parts of 
the city. For the first time in history inhabitants of the Holy 
City of three religions can observe to the fullest the Biblical 
injunction that ‘‘ cleanliness is next to Godliness. ”’ 


Protecting the Labor Market 


NE-reason urged by Secretary Lane for employing re- 

turned soldiers on the reclamation of new farm lands is to 
protect ‘‘the labor market against any possible collapse by 
being swamped with a surplus of labor.’’ 

We are glad to see this interest in the welfare of labor. 
But are not those who work ten to twelve hours a day that we 
may all have food and material for clothing also worthy of 
consideration? This year we are called upon to producé 
enough food to send 20,000,000 tons to Europe—four times our 
usual shipments. We expect to do so without stinting our- 
selves. But what will happen to the producers of food and 
clothing materials when we no longer have a market for so 
much food in Europe and when several million new farms have 
been created? Think it over. 


Helping Crippled Soldiers 


OMETIMES we meet a man who thinks the world is not 
growing better. Letus see. At the end of the Civil war 
we thought we were doing all humanity required when we 
gave acrippled soldier a small pension, with perhaps some 
land scrip with which he could secure in the wilderness a farm 
he could not operate, or even put in shape for operation. 
Now, as our crippled boys come back from Europe, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education meets them with 
plans for training that may make them even more useful 
members of society than they were before they went to war. 
If they are unable to follow their old occupations, they will 
be trained for new ones, often better than the old. If limbs 
are missing, the Government will furnish the best artificial 
ones made, and will renew them when they wear out. If 
they need medical care, they will get it without cost, if the 
trouble is due to injuries received in the war. If the training 
requires that the disabled man be sent to school, the Govern- 
ment will not only pay the bill, but will take care of his wife 
and children or dependent mother until he is able to support 
them. It will also find him a good position after he has had 
his training. Yes, we have made great progress since 1865! 


Harvesting the Fruits of the War 


E entered this war to make the world safe for democracy. 

We have beaten autocracy in battle, but after all we 
shall lose the war if there does not come out of it a plan that 
will make similar wars impossible in future. 
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‘ When a prvate citizen goes on a rampage we lock for the improvements they have made under conditions lik 
, up. We do this prevent him from trampling on our rights. those existing on these farms in the Middle Wes n states. 








But nations have rights just as individuals do. The trouble 
has been that we have had no machinery for enforcing these 
rights. We must now construct such machinery. There 
must be an international law-making body that will define the 
rights of nations, just as national legislatures define the 
rights of individuals. There must be an international court 
to enforce international law, and an international police to 
carry out the decrees of this court. Unless these are pro- 
vided the sacrifices of this awful war will have been in vain. 


Have You a Shirt for the King? 


T’S an old story—this story of the ancient king who was 
always unhappy—but it is worth telling again. The king 
was told by wise men that he would never be happy until he 
found and wore the shirt of a perfectly happy man. The 
king’s messengers hunted far and near for such a man, and 
were returning unsuccessful when they heard laughter in an 
alfalfa field beside the road. They found a man fairly shout- 
ing with joy. ‘‘Give us your shirt for the king,’’ the mes- 
sengers commanded. They pulled back his coat to take his 
shirt from him and discovered that the happy man had none! 
There is no reason why this should not be a happy year ; 
the farming situation is more encouraging than it has been 
for many years. Farm people will be able to get more of the 
things they want than ever before. But getting alone does 
not bring happiness, whether it is getting shirts or big crops. 
Happiness comes from the inside. Like corn and potatoes it 
must be cultivated to have a full crop. 


Country Bankers Should Get Busy 


OUNTRY bankers living in sections where Farm Loan 

Associations are needed and have not already been estab- 
lished, should take the lead in getting farmers together and 
get an association under way. That the advantages extend 
not only to farmers and merchants, but to bankers as well, is 
shown by the thoughtful article on another page. Only farm- 
ers can form these associations. They are owned by them, 
managed by them and for their benefit. They are really 
‘‘of the people, by the people, for the people.’’ But the good 
sense and business experience of the local bankers would 
greatly aid in giving the associations a good send-off. 


Foreign Landlords in America 


ANY years ago an Irishman bought up large tracts of 

rich land in Illinois, Nebraska and other Middle Western 
states. The average purchase price was about $3 an acre. 
He rented the bare land to tenants who were required to 
construct their own buildings and fences and make all 
improvements nec osary to farm the land. The present value of 
improvements on these farms is said to run from $3,000 to 
$8,000 each, all made by the tenants. 

While the original owner lived the rent was reasonable 
and the tenants were generally satisfied and prosperous. For 
many years they paid about $4 an acre rent. Later the heirs 
to the estate raised the rent to $6 an acre. 

Recently, one of the heirs, said to live in Switzerland, 
visited a portion of the estate, told the tenants they were too 
prosperous and notified them the rent would hereafter be $10 
an acre. When the tenants objected he told them that if they 
did not like it they could move off. This meant that these 
tenants would lose all their improvements, for the original 
leases made no provision for reimbursing them for what they 
had done to improve the farms. 

There is now a state of rebellion amongst these tenants, 
and it is reported that they have agreed to plant no crops next 
year. We suggest that the legislatures of the states con- 
cerned pass laws at once requiring landlords to repay tenants 
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Topics in Season 











February, how you vary! 

Not alone in length of days; 
Warm and sunny, cold and airy— 

Strange to us are all your ways. 
Just a hint of spring’s caressing 

Comes to us some sunny noon, 
How you love to keep us guessing— 

Next day sings a different tune : 
Winds are wailing, moaning, sighing, 

Whirling snowflakes fill the air, 
On you there is no relying ; 

You are fickle, we declare ! 


NE application of lime does not 
last forever. Redtop, sheep sor- 
rel and corn-spurry show the need 
of lime. Until the acidity of the soil is 
corrected, the yields will be small. M. 
Every job better than the last one— 
that is good farming. 


Soon it will be time to treat oats for 
smut. Have you cleaned the seed? 


Chestnut makes good posts if cut 
when the timber is green, and then well 
cured. 


Set a bottomless and topless barrel 
over a clump of rhubarb and have some 
early pies. 

Mary says that it takes more than 
holding a hoe in your hands and having 
your picture taken to make a gardener 
of a man. 


Save every drop of the maple sugar 
crop. The work comes at a time when 
most other farm work is at a standstill. 
Sweeten up! 

When winter’s gales rattle at your 
windows and creep under your doors, 
remember that you might have planted 
a windbreak of pines and spruces last 
spring. 

If the snow lies deep in the orchard, 
or about small trees on the lawn, it is 
a good safeguard against enemies that 
gnaw, to make the rounds and tramp the 
snow down about the trunks. 


How are the timothy and clover com- 
ing through the winter? If you can 
scatter a bit of manure over the new 
seeding where it is a little thin, and 
where the snow does not lie, it will 
bring excellent results. 


If the post timber is not to be used 
for some time, it may be sawed and split 


and piled out-of-doors. By laying the 
posts ‘a few inches off the ground, and 
crossing them tier upon tier, the air will 
circulate through them and cure them up 
nicely in a few months. 


A good way to use mangel-wurzels is 
to steam them and put them, while hot, 
into a box with chopped hay and a bit of 
oats and bran. Cover the box and leave 
it all night. Horses especially like such 

.a ration and it is as good for them as 
any tonic. 

It is not yet too late to use shock 
fodder for refilling the empty silo. Aside 
from adding water, the work is carried 
out in about the same way as storing 
ordinary corn silage in the fall. The 
machine should be set to cut the ma- 
terial fine. Carefully pack the silage. 


Wooden handles should first be moist- 
ened and sprinkled over with fine, clean, 
dry sand and then driven into place, 
and they will stay. The effect of the 
sand is like that of fine teeth biting into 
the wood and metal parts till both are 
firmly bound together. Of course, this 
does not apply to all wooden handles, 
but only those in common every-day 
use. E.V.B. 





Pruning Grapes 


HEN is the best time to prune 

grapes? Our friend Tim says late 
in February or early in March in North- 
ern states. 

Our own rule is to prune grapes after 
severe winter weather is over and be- 
fore the vines bleed. Here is the secret 
of pruning grapes in a few words: The 
grape bears fruit only from buds on 
wood of the past summer’s growth. If 
you constantly keep that principle in 
mind you can’t go very far astray. 

Sixty buds on the bearing wood of a 
grape-vine are about the maximum for 
a strong vine; a less number is better 
for vines of weaker growth. Sixty buds 
should bear 150 bunches of grapes. Some 
growers prefer leaving about thirty 
shoots with two buds on each; others 
leave ten or twelve shoots with enough 
buds on each to make sixty. Tie the 
vines to a trellis, or to stakes. ' 

Old wood weakens grape-vines. The 
trunk of the vine should be renewed every 


few years, This can be done by leaving 
a shoot which comes out near the ground. 
In a year or two the old trunk can be 
cut away just above the place where the 
new trunk grows out from the old. 





To Keep Stove-Pipes Clean 


HEN green wood is substituted fof 

coal during the winter in the house- 
hold heater, there is one small draw- 
back. A deposit of a tar-like substance 
will form on the heater flues and stove- 
pipes. This can easily be removed if it 
is done by the right methods. This is 
the right way : 

Dissolve air-slaked lime in water until 
the water will take up no more. Then 
apply it with a whitewash brush to the 
inside of the heater flues and smoke- 
pipe. Remove the smoke-pipe and apply 
it to the base of the chimney. -Put back 
the pipe and start a fire. The tar-like 
substance will drop off the flues, or can 
easily be scraped off. 


ee 


Cement Tile for Drainage 


EMENT tile are as good as clay tile 
if well made. Cement tile should be 
made of one part of cement and three 
parts of coarse, well-graded sand screen- 
ed through a sieve with meshes measur- 
ing one-half the thickness of the wall of 
the tile. They should be cured slowly 
and thoroughly. Cement tile made poor- 
ly or from poor materials tend to go to 
pieces in acid or strong alkali soils. 
Good tile give a clear metallic ring 
when lightly tapped with a hammer. 
They should be dense, hard and non-por- 
ous. Buy your tile of a reliable firm. 
[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but diserim- 


inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 











HE insertion of capsules in the bark 

of fruit trees will neither kill scale on 
the trees nor fertilize the trees. These 
capsules have been tested and it was 
found that they injured trees, causing 
large cankers through which disease 
might enter and finally destroy the trees. 
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Harvest a Crop in Winter 


[s everything ready for the ice harvest? Every one who 
can should put in ice. 

neighborhood harvests ice the work should be done to- 
Time, labor and money can be saved by such a 
plan, work can be done more satisfactorily and more ice 
can be stored. Loading the ice is much easier when a 
number of persons go together. 
tools can be used when many families work together. 

All the ice in a neighborhood can be harvested in a few 
Five hundred tons of ice will supply from twenty 
to twenty-five families, so that the cost of equipment for 
harvesting amounts to only $4 or $5 for each family. 
the ice is one foot thick it takes an area six feet square 
to make a ton ; an area fifty feet square makes forty tons. 
One and one-half or two tons of ice are about as much as can 
be hauled conveniently on an ordinary bob-sled at one load. 


When more than one person in a 


A more complete set of 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Farms and “A Good Living and 10%” 
for Returning Soldiers 


EN who helped to reclaim the 
wilderness that formerly existed 
in the Mississippi Valley are won- 
dering just how great a kindness it is 


going to be to our returning soldiers and 
sailors to sell them, even on easy terms, 


stump lands in Wisconsin, sagebrush 
lands in Utah, or swamp lands in Florida. 
One vigorous writer says: ‘‘If these 


soldiers decide to settle on one of the 
pieces of land provided by the Govern- 
ment they will come into a locality where 
young women are scarce, and their 
prospects of getting a wife are small. I 
can speak from experience that doing 
your own cooking and housework while 
trying to put a piece of land in shape is 
very discouraging, to say the least. If 
all this land is settled by returning 
soldiers it will be a land of bachelors 
and very few homes.’’ 

Perhaps this difficulty may be over- 
come by action on the part of a paternal 

overnment in starting matrimonial 

ureaus. It will be remembered that 

many early settlers in Virginia bought 
their wives of the English authorities, 
paying for them in tobacco. 

Let us look at this question squarely, 
because not only is the great question of 
*t A Good Living and 10% ’’ for all farm- 
ers bound up in it, but even a bare 
living for our would-be soldier-farmers. 
Experience teaches that when the land 
planted in crops exceeds about three 
and one-half acres per person, there is 
general overproduction of farm prod- 
ucts, and farming becomes unprofitable. 
Last year we had 356,000,000 acres of 
crops, and our population is estimated at 
about 100,000,000. Estimates show that 
since 1910 our population has increased 
just ten per cent. During this same 
time our crop area has increased 12.66 
per cent. We have enough 
land under cultivation under 
present conditions and it is 
increasing faster than popu- 
lation. What would happen 
to our present farmers if 
several hundred million acres 





of new land were added in the next 
few years? Let us think, also, of the 
poor fellows many of whom will know 
very little about farming, who a few 
years from now would be trying to 
develop farms on second-rate land that 
settlers have thus far passed by. They 
could not pull through if our area of 
farm land is increased more rapidly 
than population increases. 

There is no question that many young 
men who know nothing of farming, 
after spending a year or two in camp 
will not want to go back to their desks 
and workshops. They will want to stay 
in the open, and farming offers the best 
chance for doing so. ther young fel- 
lows, formerly in humble callings, have 
learned to command men, and they will 
not want to go back to subordinate posi- 
tions. They will want the independence 
of the farm owner. We are in full 
sympathy with these men, and we be- 
lieve we can point out how they can be 
aided by the Government in attaining 
their ambitions without bringing a crash 
in the farming industry, which Secre- 
tary Lane’s plan will certainly do if it 
is not wisely managed. 

Population in this country is increas- 
ing at the rate of about one and one- 
fourth percentayear. Oneand one-fourth 
per cent of our present crop area is 
about 4,500,000 acres. We can, there- 
fore, wisely add about 4,500,000 acres to 
our crop area annually without disturb- 
ing the balance between agriculture and 
other industries. We are now adding 
new crop land at a slightly greater rate 
than this. With our present crop pro- 
duction we would be producing vastly 
more than we had need for, if it were 
not that we are preparing to send 20,- 
000,000 tons of food to Europe this year, 
about four times the usual amount. If 
we did not have this outlet, and we shall 
not have it many years, we could not 
possibly consume our present produc- 
tion. Then prices would fall, farming 
would be unprofitable as it has been 
many times in the past. The proposal 


to add hundreds of millions of new acres 
of producing land, therefore, looks as if 
it were loaded with several kinds of 
dynamite. It wouldn’t surprise us a bit 
to see several people get badly messed 
up when the explosion occurs. The 
country should go slow in the matter of 
large increases in crop area until we see 
what food prices are to be when we no 
longer have to feed Europe. With wheat 
at eighty cents a bushel, most of us can’t 
pay $4 a day for ordinary farm labor. 

But if it is not safe to make several 
million new farms, how are we to gratif 
the ambitions of young men who will 
want to become farmers ? 

A careful study was made of the life 
history of several thousand farm owners 
on the richest land in the Middle West. 
About ten per cent of these men came 
from other callings ; the remainder were 
farm-raised boys. The experience of 
both classes of men were nearly the 
same. The city fellows got on the farms 
somewhat later in life, and more of 
them skipped the stages of hired man 
and tenant than was the case with the 
country boys. This was because they 
had earned the price of a farm at some 
other calling and were able to buy out- 
right. Many of the country lads were 
born on small farms and had to work 
their way up with no capital tostart on. 
Others were born on larger farms, and 
their dads helped them get a start. 

Of the country boys who finally be- 
came owners of good farms, thirty-four 
per cent stayed right on the home farm 
to an average age of twenty-six and one- 
half years, when the old man either 
gave them a farm or put up the money 
to buy one, or at least to make a first 
payment on one. 

Thirty-two per cent stayed on the 
farm to an average age of 
twenty-three years, and then 
started out as tenants, their 
fathers furnishing the nec- 
essary capital, which wasn’t 
very much in most cases. One 

[Continued on page 44] 





Will More Ships Hurt Farmers ?—»y1.n. carver 


While the Farm Journal office is on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and we see big ocean 
ships come and go every day, the Edi- 
tors do not know much about shipping, 
so we persuaded T. N. Carver to tell 
Our Folks how all our hundreds of new 
ships will affect farm profits. Every man 
connected with any Department of Agri- 
culture, or with any State College or 
Experiment Station, and every county 
agent will know who T. N. Carver is. 
For our readers, we need only say that 
he is the greatest authority in the 
United States on the big questions 
which affect farming, and that he isa 
true friend of farmers everywhere. 


NLESS a larger merchant marine— 

and by that is meant passenger and 
cargo boats—carries more goods away 
from our shores, and more of other 
goods back, it will be as useless as an 
extra team on a farm with no work for 
it to do. How, it is asked, will this 
affect the American farmer? Will it 
help him by carrying more of his prod- 
ucts to foreign markets as much as it 
will hurt him by bringing the farm 
products of other countries to this coun- 
we. to compete with his own? 

et us assume that the enlargement 
of our merchant marine results in a 
real and not in a make-believe lowering 


of the costs of shipping freight on the 
ocean ddndersthis assumption.. it..is.. 


Nw ts 


pretty clear that in so far as American 
farmers use such foreign products as 
tea, coffee, chocolate and rubber which 
are not produced at home, they will 
gain something and lose nothing by 
having them brought at a lower cost. 
It is equally clear that as producers of 
such products as cotton, corn and pork, 
which are largely shipped out of our 
country and not shipped in, or at most 
in very small quantities, they will gain 
through lower freight costs to foreign 
markets and lose nothing to balance the 
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some product such as raw sugar, which 
is produced at home in small quantities 
and imported in large quantities, they 
will lose through the cheapening of the 
price of the foreign product. In case 
they produce some commodity such as 
wheat, or beef, which is both shipped 
out and shipped in in considerable quanti- 
ties, they will gain through cheaper 
freight rates to foreign countries and 
lose through cheaper freight rates from 

foreign countries to ourown markets. 
How will these gains and losses bal- 
ance up? In the case of wheat, so lit- 
tle is shipped in by water (most of our 
imports coming by rail from Canada) 
that a lowering of ocean freights could 
scarcely affect our imports at all. Its 
only effect in the near future would be 

to increase our exports, thus benefitin 
the wheat grower. In the case of beef, 
we are likely to import increasing quanti- 
ties for the feeding of the cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Lower ocean freight 
costs would tend to increase the amount 
shipped in and thus injure the beef 
growers of our great cattle sections in 
the Middle West. I do not think, how- 
ever, that our beef growers need to 
feel greatly alarmed. The lowering of 
ocean freight costs will allow beef from 
Argentina, Australia and other distan 
34] ' 
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One Gocd tect ini s 


Only One in Every Hill 








Perfect Planting Pays the Profit! Cut out 
the “perfect” and you cut out the “profit.” The 
first part of the crop goes to pay the cost of production; 
consequently, the profit depends on that extra part of 
the crop which perfect planting gives you. Perfect 
planting, together with stabilized prices due to the new 
dehydration plants and potato flour and starch mills, 
will enable you to calculate your profits with certainty, 


Save Seed! The Iron Age Potato Planter is 


known as the 100 per cent planter because it 
puts one seed-piece and only one in every hill. This 
means a saving of $10 to $20 per day inseed alone. Loss 
through puncturing and bruising is entirely avoided. 


Save Time and Labor! The perfect planting 


of the Iron Age means a tremendous saving of 
labor, time, fertilizer and insecticides, which would be 
wasted on missing hills. Unplanted spaces in your rows 
have to be worked over with plow, harrow, planter, 
cultivator, weeder, sprayer and digger, and require fer- 


tilizer and insecticides, just the same as if planted. 
This loss must be pho 


Uniform Spacing Makes Uniform Sizes! 
The “always-correct” spacing of the Iron Age 
Planter is necessary to obtain the largest percentage of 
No. l’s. Plants which are too close together produce 


undersize potatoes while those too far apart produce 
oversize potatoes, 


There is only one planter that gives you this “personally-inspected” planti i seed 
time, your labor, your fertilizer, your insecticides, and the profit-part of each eneas eee AGE. 


The IRON AGE Line includes Potato 

Planters, Sprayers, Cultivators and 

Diggers; Garden Seeders and Wheel 

Hoes; Truckers’ Wariety Machines; 

Horse Hoes, Hay Rakes; Sulky Weed- 

ers; Cotton Planters; etc. Can 
bid 


adian Factory: 


Co to the nearest dealer and ask him 
to show you the IRON AGE imple- 
ment or toot ~ yrs If he can't 

( Yr show you an N A write to us 
enloch, N. J. atonce. We will send you interesting 


Bateman-Wilkinson Co., Ltd., 14 Symington Ave.,Toronto,Can. maaan ee 
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Refriserators on Wheels 
That Assure a Steady 


Livestock Market 


YEARS ago the late Philip D. Armour, the founder of this business, fore- 
saw that only a national market would make production uniformly profitable, that 
for farmers to get full value for their livestock means must be provided for shipping fresh 
meats everywhere, since the bulk of it is consumed far from where the livestock is raised. 


Better Distribution Insures 
Greater Production 


The future growth of the Armour business hinges upon 
helping the farmer to make his livestock profitable by giving 
him access to this national outlet. 


The Armour profits depend not upon prices of livestock 
and meats, but upon charging a moderate margin for slaugh- 
tering the animals and preparing and marketing the meats. 
Profits, therefore, are controlled by the number of animals 
slaughtered and the quantity of meat prepared and marketed. 


In developing the refrigerator car service, Armour has in- 
sured the producer a year-’round market for his products. 
So long as conditions warrant Armour 
in maintaining this service, nothing short 
of a serious railroad tieup can ever block 
the steady, onward movement of foods 
to consumers. 


The benefit assured the public by the effi- 
ciency with which this is carried out, led the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its re- 
port of July 31, 1918, to say: “The carriers of 
the country could not as effectively handle 
the entire refrigerator-car equipment as is 
now done by the intervention of private 





QUALITY 


PRODUCT 


This is the Mark Under Which Yoor 
Best Products Reach the Consumer 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


owners. ... These great shippers of perishable articles have 
used to the fullest extent their splendidly effective organiza- 
tions to secure prompt service for their cars used in ship- 
ments of their products.” 


Stabilizing the Food 
Market 


Few single factors have had so great influence as the Armour 
wheeled-refrigerators in enabling the farmer to raise livestock 
profitably in the face of increasing land values. The food 
market is in large measure relieved of freight car shortages, 
and always sufficiently active toabsorb all the livestock raised. 
Nor is it definitely known how far these cars are responsible 
for increasing the price of land to its present high level. 


It is practical assistance such as this (often 
not realized by livestock growers) that 
Armour has made it to the producer’s interest 
to increase his yield, to replace the old-time 
scrawny range steer with the more profitable 
and better-bred corn-fed animal. 





More and more as the true spirit of the 
Armour policy becomes apparent will it be 
realized that this organization is really a 
great public utility and a protection to pro- 
ducers in keeping prices at true value levels. 








Free Booklet-“The Livestock Producer and Armour.” For your copy address Armour’s Farm Bureau, U.S. Yards, Chicago 
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Making Horses Better by Law—iy GLEN KIRKPATRICK 
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HIS is the story of 

three draft mares. All 

three mares have been 
owned at some time by 
Thomas Wise, of Missouri. 
One of these mares, and we 
shall call her Bonnie, is still 
doing heavy work on his 
farm, although she is fifteen 
years old. She has raised 
eight colts. 

The story centers around 
this one mare. When five 
years old a mate was bought 
for her—a mare that nearly 
everybody in the neighbor- 
hood said was just as good’ 
as Bonnie. However, the 
new mare lacked the feet 
and legs which Bonnie had. 








the grade of mares he is 
mated with more nearly 
approaches his own class. 

In states where.there are 
no stallion laws - breeders 
should ask their state legis- 
latures to enact such laws 
as soon as possible. The 
sooner the better. 





Ewes Need Attention 


BOUT the first of Feb- 
ruary all of the ewes 
should have the tags of wool 
removed from around their 
udders. This allows the new- 
born lambs to find the teats 
and prevents them from 








At the end of five years she 
was so crippled that she 
could not get around, and 
had to be killed. 

A second mate was chosen—a six-year- 
old mare. In four years her feet had 
become so bad that she could not get 
around. After wearing out two mares, 
Bonnie still walks up to the trough and 
eats heartily and is ready every morning 
to do a day’s work. 

Why was this true? Thomas has fig- 
ured it out. Who will doubt his solution ? 
Here it is: 

‘*When I traced up the breeding of 
the three mares I found Bonnie was 
sired by a sound, vigorous stallion. The 
other mares were sired by stallions that 
had poor legs; both had blemishes on 
their legs. There is nodoubt in my mind 
that the stallions transmitted those poor 
legs that caused the two mares to go to 
pieces after a few years of work:”’ 

There is. an argument, and a strong 
one, for stallion registration — what 
Thomas calls ‘‘ making horses better by 
law.’’ Who has not seen similar cases ? 
Nearly everybody has, but not many 
have traced the trouble back to the 
stallion as Thomas did. Occasionally the 
trouble is due to the mare, but the only 
practical way to head off the trouble is 
to deal with stallions, for they are more 
like public property than are mares. 

Not enough states have stallion laws. 
There will not be enough until every 
state has one. Less than-half the states 
are on the list now. 

There is no bigger boost for pure-bred 
horses, and ‘better-grade horses, than 
stallion laws which require the owner, of 
a Stallion or jack to state in his adver- 
tisement whether his stallion -is a 


Three splendid Percheron mares on an Illinois farm. It is almost 
criminal to breed such mares to any but sound, pure-bred stal- 


lions, such as the Percheron shown below 


Iowa increased from sixty-nine per cent 
to seventy-three per cent. 

Besides stimulating the pure - bred 
business, there are advantages to both 
stallion and mare owners in state stal- 
lion laws that require owners to register 
their stallions or jacks. A stallion or 
jack license is a guarantee to the mare 
owner that the stallion or jack had no 
transmissible unsoundness at the time 
when he was examined. Every mare 
owner before breeding toa stallion should 
make sure that the animal is properly 
licensed for that breeding season. By 
doing this he has the word of a compe- 
tent veterinarian that from the sire the 
colt will inherit no weakness. 

Why some farmers continue to breed 
to the scrub stallions is a mystery. It 
must be that they want scrub colts. 
There is some difference in the service 
fee, but this is seldom more than a few 
dollars, while the value of a colt from a 
pure-bred stallion is generally $25 more 
than the value of a scrub the day the 
colt is dropped, and this often increases 
to $75 or more as the colt grows up. 

The advantage of a good stallion law 
to the stallion owner is that it guarantees 
against loss of outstanding bills to own- 
ers of pure-bred animals. It eliminates 
unsound and unworthy stallions from 
competition with good ones. Good stal- 
lions usually draw good mares, and this 
should be sufficient incentive to stallion 
owners, because a stallion has much bet- 
ter opportunity to prove his worth when 


sucking these tags, which 
may cause death from wool 
balls in their stomachs. At 
the same time it is a good 
plan to remove all of the 
surplus hoof growth that has accumu- 
lated during the previous year. Pare 
away the hoof until it is of normal 
shape, only be careful not to pare away 
so much as to bring the blood. Both of 
these things should be done soon enough 
that the ewes will not be made to abort 
by the rough handling that they receive. 

About a month or three weeks before 
lambing the ewes should be given a light 
feed of grain if they have not been re- 
ceiving one up until this time. This puts 
them in better physical condition and 
fewer lambs will die, as the ewes will 
be better able to ‘supply the milk for 
their nourishment. 

A lamb incubator can be made of a 
box covered on all sides with heavy 
blankets, with a foot-warmer placed on 
the inside. W. E. W. 


Europe Will Want Horses 


IM says: The future for draft horses 

is especially bright. Six or eight- 
horse teams will be as common within the 
next two years as four-horse teams have 
been in the past. Eight and ten-horse 
teams have been common for years on 
the Pacific coast. 

A few years ago the United States 
went to Europe for pure-bred horses. 
Now the proceeding is reversed. Europe 
is coming to us, and will do so to a larger 
extent in the future. It has been stated 
that there are only about 1,000 first-class 
Belgian horses in the world. Whether 

that is true or not, it is certain that 








pure-bred, grade, mongrel or scrub, 
and whether the animal is sound. The 
number of pure-bred animals auto- 
matically increases in states where 
such laws are passed. 

In Kansas eighty per cent of the . 
Stallions advertised for service are 
purebreds ; ten years ago, just be- 
fore. they had a stallion law, only 
seventy per cent were purebreds. In 
Indiana 500 scrub stallions were cas- 
trated during the first year of the 
operation of their stallion law. 

Iowa dealers can not offer for sale 
a stallion two years old or over unless 
the pedigree has been examined and 
certified by the state. There is no 








Belgium will be a number of years in 
getting back on the old basis on 
which she used to be in horse raising. 
Most of her exportations were to the 
United States, and naturally she will 
have to come to the United States 
for stock to begin over. 

All European countries will want 
horses as soon as ships are available 
to take themover. Big drafters are 
bringing from $800 to $1,000 each in 
Great Britain, and in France a com- 
mon-sized chunk is bringing $600. 
The United States is the only nation 
with any surplus of big horses. 
British officials believe that at least 
1,000,000 horses will be sent to Europe 








chance for fake~pedigrees.- In -five 
years the percentage-of purebreds in 


A vigorous pure-bred stallion. 


Stallion regis- 
.. tration increases the number of good stallions 





in the next five years. Heavy draft 


horses weighing from 1,400 to 2,000 
pounds will be wanted for export. 
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Sell Your 











Milk 


Don’t feed valuable milk to your 
calves. Sell it! You can put your calves 
through to a healthy, vigorous, early ma- 
turity on BLATCHFORD’S Calf Meal at 
lees than half the cost of using milk. 





Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s 
CALF MEAL 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal has been used 
successfully by farmers and dairymen in this 
country for over 38 years. 
Mea] and the best. 


It is the original Calf 





Raise Your 
Calves 
Easily, 
Success- 
fully and 

Profitably 


Calf-raising is made easy and profitable 
by the use of Blatchford’s Calf Meal. This is con- 
vineingly testified to by the perfectly matured 
calves that have been, and are now being raised on 
it by thousands of farmers and dairymen. These 
people are using it because they have found it a 
complete milk substitute, easy to feed and more 
economical] than milk. 


Let Us Send You Our Booklet 


‘*How to Raise the Finest Calves on Little or 
No Milk.” Write for it today. 


We Also Manufacture Blatchford’s 


Pig Meal “Fill the Basket”’ 
Lamb Meal Egg Mash 
Colt Meal “Bar-Nun” 

Milk Mash Laying Mash 


These og me are the standard for quality, sim- 
plicity in feeding, and for economy. 


Go to Your Dealer, or 


send the coupon below, or a postal card, 
for illustrated literature regarding any oral) of 
our products, also name of your nearest dealer. 
Write today. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 


In Business Over 118 Years 


Dept. 3512 Waukegan, Ill. 
pa ee 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 3512 Waukegan, Ill, 


Please send me your literature on the following 
Blatehford products (put a check before the items 
you are interested in). 


Meal (] Lamb Meal Colt Meal 


Me Na, Ling Bache Bask ag Ma 


ve me the name of the ‘dealer who handles 
flee Siscant products in my neighbor! 

PE a re 
Addrese 
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Kind Treatment Is Essential 
By ORIN CROOKER 
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ME 9 REE POSNER I eT PR EES 


HIS notice was devised many years 
ago by the late ex-Governor Hoard, 
of Wisconsin, and is still to be seen in 
his dairy barn. It contains a great deal 
of sound advice based on common sense, 
and would prove useful in hundreds of 
other dairy barns. 
Dairy cows have highly nervous tem- 
eraments. Rough treatment or worry- 


| ing of any kind is reflected in the milk 


flow and consequently in the milk or 
A good herdsman does 


| not need to be reminded of this. 


| not produce 





Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


1. What is the color of Devon cattle? 
2. Kerry cattle? 3. What city is the 
largest mule market in America? 4. 
What is a blackface? 5. Who were 
Thomas Bates and Amos Cruickshank ? 
6. What breed of draft horses originated 
in Scotland? What state has the most 
dairy cows? 8. Swine? 9. Sheep? 
Answers to last month’s questions are: 
Inbreeding is mating very closely re- 
lated animals, as brother and sister. 2. 
A gilt is a young female hog that has 
r grave Boy 8. A gelding is a 
castrated horse. 4. A wether is a cas- 
trated male sheep. 5. A shote is a young 
hog of from eighty to 125 pounds. 6. 
Yelt is the English term for gilt. 7. 
Angora goats get their name from the 


| district of Angora in Asia. 
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Make Steer Feeding Safer 


Suppose a feeder buys thin steers, each 
weighing 800 pounds, for twelve cents a 
pound. He feeds them six months and 
they gain 350 pounds, a pound of gain 
costing twenty-twocents. He then sells 
the steers for fifteen cents a pound, or 
three cents more than they cost him. 
This three cents is the ‘‘feeder’s mar- 
gin.’’ He makes a profit of three cents 
a pound on the original carcass, or $24 
asteer. He loses seven cents a pound 
on the added weight, or $24.50 a steer. 
The three-cent margin is not quite 
enough to bring him out even. 

Two years ago a feeder could just 
about break even with a two-cent mar- 
gin. Now, with feed and labor higher, 
he has to have more than three cents. 
Ordinarily the difference in price be- 
tween thin and fat steers is a safe feed- 
er’s margin. Steer feeding would be 
ie of the safest businesses in the world 

te were always the same at the 

of the feeding period as at its be- 
pining, But prices vary; in a week 
they may fall till the feeder’s necessary 
margin no Jonger exists, 

The cost of a pound of gain on steers 
is fairly well known, Why, then, is it 
not possible for kers to buy thin 


SS 


| We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs since 1863 
} and have never lost a h 


‘steers, contract. with feeders to put a . 


Rage gain on them on a ‘‘ cost plus a 
air profit’? basis, and thus make the 
feeding business safe? This, of course, 
would take a lot of capital, but feeders 
borrow money to buy steers. Why can’t 
packers do the same? 


} 
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Originators of 


the Famous 
0. 1. C. 
Hogs 










Breed The Best 


| THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 


FAT HOGS 
Why lose money breedin; % 
and feeding scrub hogs 
Two of our O. 1. C. Hogs 


Weighed 2806 Pounds. 


We are the most sqsepeive breeders and ship- 
Wri of pure bred O . Hogs in the world, 
ite today for the 3A Rang & of the real 

. C. Hogs. All foreign shipments 


‘U. S. Government Inspected 


with cholera 


or any other contagious disease, WRITE 


—TODAY— 
, FOR FREE BOOK 
'. “The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
; 103 Heights Temple Bldg. 
__ CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Raise Chester Whites 
Like This 


the — big pamasane 








HAVE started th ds.of breeders on the road to 

success. I can help you. I want to place one hog from 
my great herd in every community where I am not alrea rep- 
resented by these fine early de velopers— y for market at six 
months old. ‘or my plan—** More Money from Hi: 


G. 8. BENJAMIN, Howe Bldg., Portland, Michigan 


REE toHayBalers 


—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 
WRITE — get wonderful 1918 money- 
making poet. -.-. with an 


ADMIRA 


Mest pe erful, sim: 
iple. one hus reserve 
























Collie Promotes Thritt 


A a Soon ote fr 
il) raise jes a 
year. This will ee ap ou pories 


stamps, s, Re ross 
membership, ete. Women find White 
Cohies mee le than chick- 


ens. Children love a le wae. 
Men swear by feats lore A Daf ite 
Collie herds the s guards the 
ome, protects the  fittie ones and 
thrives en a few scraps and a kind 
wore. ae gre county 2 oo pero all 
ped Maree stock, fai coure- 

a White Collie for the 
work she will "do, and the profit she 
will make. Write yet puppies. 

COLLIE KENNE' 
kosh, Wi: 


Dept. FJ, 








South they thrive ‘ the best. 
wonderfull re t oa pig 
or blister no br Ss re 
better in the coldest North. bred 
New Book FREE. ' 


eS ibe in 
Ms srelildat-e 





Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or R 
Wagons, also steel.or wood wheels to fit 
any running 2 
gear. Sendfor 
it today. -4 







Electric Wheel Co. 
12 Elm St., Quincy, ilis. 
Raise Hares for Us 


Immense _ profits quickly and easily 

made. We furnish stock and pay you 

$2.00 each and expressage when three 

rn months old. Contracts, booklet, etc., 
10e, Nothing free. 

Thorson Rabbit Co., Dept. 43, Aurora, Colorado. 


























Buy A AM § annuine CHAMPION 
rator 


Seer | 


0. L Cc and Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Yount 
¢ stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. 'F. Ruebush, Seiota, Illinois. 


IGH GRADE HOLSTSIN ‘CALVES, either od $20 
and $25, F. H. WOOD, 54 Madison, Cortland, N.Y. 
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Brieflets for Stock Raisers 











Taffy was a Yankee, contrary to belief, 

Who made a peck of money raising pork 
and beef. 

He raised pigs on alfalfa; they made a 
splendid gain, 

He fed his steers with silage, thereby 
saving grain. 





ROW into the sheep business—not go 

into it. Beginners should start on 
a rather small scale and increase the size 
of the flocks as experience is gained. 


If you can’t buy a herd buy a heifer. 


Do you know that expensive pork comes 
from hogs fattened on corn alone? Tank- 
age is high in price but necessary with 
corn for producing low-priced pork. 


Twenty-seven women are now employed 
as cow testers by some of the 353 cow- 
testing associations in this country. Not 
only have they done satisfactory work, 
but they have achieved results above the 
average. 


When things look blue in the dairy busi- 
ness, buy a cow like this one advertised 
in a western paper: ‘‘For sale: A 
Guernsey cow ; gives a good quality of 


| ae’ 
milk, also hay, rope, pulleys and small ; 


refrigerator.” The World’s Standard 
A ——— dairy cow placed in a Wis- ; 

s t ty-tw t 
$46.00, Shs wee sabd-tnieGeen yore inter CREAM SEPARATOR 
for $100. Out of 123 descendants owned 
by her original buyer, eighty-nine were 














sold for $11,029. What does that mean to you ? 

Eighty head of hogs made an average It means that all over the world men who have had experience with 
peg eel * lead dag bags They re separators and who pay little attention to “claims” and a great deal to 
> 4 ‘ e ere ‘“ ” . . . “ ” 
turned inte a field to hog down the corn performance” have set up the De Laval in their minds as the “standard 
and soy-beans, They paid Willard $2.17 cream separator—the machine embodying the highest type of separator 
a bushel for the corn they ate. R. construction and rendering the best service to the user. 


Can tell how much it costs tomake | fn 
mifk sour dairy? Can you back up It means that the De Laval has more attempted “copies” than any 


your statements with figures? If you other machine. No “makeshift” copy of De Laval construction or 
can, you are a good business man. If design, however, has ever been able to copy De Laval efficiency or to 


not, the least said about it the better— : ad re 
only don’t be caught that way again. V. give De Laval service and satisfaction 


Did you read about the Dairymen’s It means that if you buy a De Laval you will get a machine that 
League last month? The League mem- will give you genuine service. That you will get the cleanest skimming, 


bers were actually indicted for organiz- : . : bay 
ing, but it di dn’t amount to anything, easiest turning, longest wearing cream separator that money can Duy. 


for the various laws against combina- 


Order De Laval now and let it begin saving cream 
tions do not apply to farmers. Go ahead for ven sae onan sapemes ag A that a De Laval may 
and organize : bought for on ee 2 “ al terms ante pau 

rs t. '» "t 
Six pounds of waste beef were removed  tevonbe + wl cules Gutine ehaauent Welton aiienan maken 


hae _ oe Sen at . ph 
G t 
scraped 2,171 ponmdeof waste meat from THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


hides, or enough to supply low - grade 




















meat to about 5,000 people for one day. 165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
Meat is too scarce to waste in that way. OVER 2,325,000 DE LAVALS IN DAILY USE 

Scooping corn from awagon into a mud- wr: 
hole in the hog lot isn’t feeding; it’s shift- j 
lessness. Our Folks never do things that 











vin lendid sat- 
Thousands in Use fizing splendid sat- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator Bo 95. Skims warm or c 
milk woe gers a Makes thick or thin cream. Different 


way; but some of their neighbors do. 
Hare’ : a ane fo do vp ge mmeeccomag, | Ss Sent on Trial ‘ 
work by telling them of the advantage o Ameucan, 
a concrete feeding floor, or a self-feeder. Ppward Cream 
This Feed Cart Saves Labor SEPARATO R / fe) u 






picture, which por pe our ong ang = 

ty machines, nowt ino enue waved and embodies all our la 
improvements, Our parte (een gempe ves Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


"Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, or if you any make to oukenes, Se 
fail to get our great offer. Our Fiehly illt Gnseetes Tittalee, a 25 ree on a most 
A complete, elaboonte ¢ and interesting book on cream separators, lestern orders filled 

pair of old plow-handles, two walkin Western points. Write today for catalog and see our big money saving Goupeuition. 


cultivator wheels, some odd ends of roug American Separator Co., Box 1065, Balabridge, N.Y. : 
lumber, an iron rod for an axle, a little 
time—and you have a handy feed cart | Collie 2n¢,SHtPHPRD DOGS. Poultry and Dog Pan, TENTS, Pete for Fees Sees Se Eee 

















like this for the barn. Make the ends idee Samet 
nting so the feed can be scooped out. Getos tre. CHAS 8. HATFIELD, Seer Springfield, Ohio” Reasonable Terms. Vet) sane Ce. 720 Math, 
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Helps Your Horses - 
Saves You Money 


The horse is a vital factor in 
greater farm production. To realize 
the best results he must be kept one 
hundred per cent. fit. 
STUFFED COLLAR PADS 

Filled with our Special Composite Stuffing 
are the only guarantee against bruiséd, 

alled and chafed shoulders. They are 
better than other kinds, being soft, 
epringy and absorbent. They also make possible 
the continued use of a horse collar long after 
its worn condition would otherwise compel its 
discontinuance. 

NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHMENT 
(Found Only on Pads Made by Us) 
Consistae of wire staple with felt washer. 
It gives hook a firmer hold and prevents pull- 
ing off, even though fabric is weakened by 
long usage. Life of pad ig thus materially 
lengthened. This is the greatest improve 
ment since we invented the hook. Ask your 

dealer for Tapatco Booklet, 
THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS MAKING PADS 
Look for the Felt Washer 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield, Ohio 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 





















































Perhaps you have put 
off blasting your stumps _,,- 
with Atlas Farm Pow- 
der because you have 
thought the work required skill and experience. 


Don’t delay any longer. Read our book, ‘Better 
Farming with Atlas Farm Powder,’’ which will tell 
you all you need to know about stump blasting. 
‘Thousands are using Atlas Farm Powder for all 
kinds of farm improvement work. And most of 
them had no more experience than R. C. English, 
Port Matilda, Pa., who writes: 


““I bad never used explosives before and bad never seen a stump 
blasted. But it was no trouble at all after I looked at your book.”’ 


Write now for the book, ‘‘ Better Farming with 
Atlas Farm Powder”*—120 pages, 146 illustrations. 


ATLAS POWDER CO. pivrision FJi Wilmington, Del. 
Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near you. \ 








Build with Natco 


A Hollow Tile that’s fire-safe, wind, weather and ver- 
min proof. Natco buildings “Last for Generations” 
—save painting and repairs. The glazed walls are 
as easy to keep clean as the household crockery. Re- 
duced repair, coal and insurance bills make Natco 
buildings truly economical. Ask your building 
ma cok. tey* building 
direct for 
new ilustrated ‘Nat, 
co ol arm 
book-—1919 Edi- 
tion—It’s 
free! 





23 Factories assure a wide and economical 
distribution. 


National Fire Proofing Company,1127Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














You always get your party quickly and carry on your conversation tad no 
matter what the distance or weather, if your line is equipped with 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephones 


The powerfulinstruments equipped with the big five bar generator that rings 
the whole line eves time and the wonderfully efficient transmitters and re- 
ceivers, Over 2,500,000 Strombergs are back of the 1919 Model which is now ready for you. 


Send for Free Bulletin No. 10. It tells all about telephones and how to install them. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 










Chicago, Ill 
886 WALL TELEPHONE 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘Let the ak Feed Themselves 





= ” 

















A large self-feeder in use. A much 
smaller one will do for the average 
swine raiser 


\ AJ tts farm help scarce, the efficient 
farmer will remove hog feeding 


from his list of chores. The hog can 


| feed himself as well as the most expert 


feeder can do it, if given the chance. 


| The chance is offered by the self-feeder 


—a device by which the hog can choose 
from a variety the feeds best suited to 
his needs, ogs, like persons, require 
a variety of feeds to take e care of their 
bodily wants. Also, one hog requires 
more of a certain feed than does 
another. 

The self-feeder method of feeding 
also saves a great deal of time and labor. 
Instead of feeding two or three times a 
day, all that is needed is to see that the 
feeders are not empty and that the hogs 
have plenty of water. 

There are several types of self-feeders 
for hogs, but they all employ the same 
rinciple of letting the hog do the work. 
vows of them are nothing more than a 
box with one side slightly altered. Others 
have several parts with means of ad- 
justing the opening for different kinds 
of feed, thus regulating the flow. They 
vary in size from a small box to whole 
corn cribs turned into self-feeders. The 
size that a farmer will need depends on 

the size of his herd. 

Complete directions for making self- 
feeders are contained in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 906. Write to the Division of 
Publications, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., or to your Con- 
gressman, for a copy of the bulletin. 





Teaching a Colt To Drive 


Many trainers make the mistake of 
hitching the colt to a wagon. before 
teaching him to drive with harness with- 
outa load. The “ bitting’’ harness should 
first be used. This consists of an open 
bridle with a snaffle-bit, check and side 
reins and surcingle with crupper. The 
side and check reins should be left com- 
geht’ 4 loose when the ‘‘bitting’’ 
arness is put on, and the colt turned 
loose in a small yard for.an hour. The 
reins should be slightly tightened the 
second day, and the lines put on the 
third day. One man should lead the 
colt while another walks behind, thus 
ign reer ped him to driving. After he 
A rye sufficiently, the one who is 
ios ing can be dismissed. 
When the colt is ready to drive double, 
select a horse with which he is familiar, 
hitch the two together, drive them about 


















- 


the yard in a circle forabouthalf an hour, - : 


first in one direction, then in another. 
Afterward hitch to a light wagon and, 
with an assistant leading the colt, drive 
—— being sure that the brakes keep the 

—_ n from running on to the colt. Use 


ort stay chain on the old horse 80 ; 


that the colt will learn to start the | 


Gradually accustom him to automobiles, 


street cars and railway trains, un 
learns they will not hurt him. 























































More MONEY 
EASY! 


For New Clothes 
More and Better }® ~ 
New Farm ¥ 


Machinery! 





Cows 












"THEREIS ] 
= & world 
wide shoftage 
of milk cows, To- 
day, America has 
only. 24,000,000 
cows. In 1914 we 
had nearly 35,000,- 
. And European 
herds have been 
almost an-= @& 
nihilated.One 
ordinary milk 
cow sells for 
over $600.00in § 

Sweden today! 


America must 
furnish milk and milk 















products (condensed and 
evaporated milk, powder- 
ed milk, cheese and butter) 
for. all the world. 

We need 45,000,000 milk 
cows to completely per- 
form this gigantic task. In- 








crease of dairy herds is absolutely impera- 
tive. Furthermore, the more and better 
cows that you add to your herd, the more 
money you are bound to make! For, while 
prices on other farm products may decline, 
the world-wide shortage of milk cows 
absolutely guarantees that high prices for 
butter-fat (cream) must remain high for 
years to come, 


Right in connection with more butter-fat 
(cream) profits, remember that the 
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: SEPARATORS 
Ss ° 
. we, _ Is Saving Work and 
e Vag sp Cream Money On 
[aay 7 Over 1,000,000 
ne : 
ay FARMS 
# Get a Viking and make 
j- every cow wef you $20.00 
f more per year. Investigate. 
Ask your dealer to show 
l- you howa Viking works; why 
“ae it zs the closest-skimming device 
ever made; why it is the easiest- 
operated and easiest -cleanged 
separator on the market; why it 
can be and zs GUARANTEED 
FOR A _ LIFETIME! 
Also 
of 
2 Send Your Name 
2 For Two Books 
: 
n That Tell How 
a | To Make Every Cow 
Bs Net $20 More 
ie PER YEAR! 
he These books are 
packed with 
he rofit-mak- 
he fog point- 
he ers for 
farmers owning 
us little or big herds 
he of milk cows. 
is 7 Both are FREE, 
Write for them 
TODAY. 
e, 
ie SWEDISH 
- SEPARATOR 
oa . 
or. COMPANY 
ad, Dept. C 
be 507 So. Wells 








Street 
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One Sheep Dollar Made $2.20 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


EE WILLIAMS, of Paradise, Kan., 
thought luck was against him in 
1917. His corn crop, on which he had 
counted for a good-sized bank roll, was 
a failure, due to the drought. Never- 
theless, he was able to turn this same 
failure into a 120 per cent profit, which 
we all will agree was not such a failure 
after all. 

Lee visited a street carnival a few 
pe ago and there saw three sheep. 

ee says they were the first sheep he 
had ever seen, Assoon as he saw them, 
to use his own words, he was ‘‘ wild 
about them,’’ and he dug down into his 
pocket and bought them. 

few days after buying the three, 
Lee traded a shote for another sheep. 
At the time the neighbors said Lee had 
gone daffy, for the shote was worth 
several sheep ; but Lee was determined 
to have that sheep and, daffy or not, he 
got it. A few days later he traded a 
Jersey cow for seven five-year-old ewes 
and eight lambs, Soon ‘his flock num- 
bered fifty-nine, including ewes and 
lambs of all ages, shapes, sizes and 
colors. Thus he grew into the sheep 
business. 

In the fall of 1915 Lee collected, all 
told, about 1,000 head of lambs, which 
averaged noarty pounds a head. These 
he ship to his Kansas farm where 
they delighted themselves grazing in a 
pasture of alfalfa. When this was gone 
corn was fed at the rate of two pounds 
a head a ye That season Lee demon- 
strated for his own satisfaction and his 
neighbors’ the difference between hog 
losses and sheep profits. While he fed 
bows ata loss, he nearly doubled his money 
on his sheep in 100 days. He culled out 
all the scrub ewes, wether lambs, and 
ewes that were below average, and fed 
them for fifty-five days.- The corn-fed 
lambs weighed seventy-two pounds a 
head and sold for seven cents a pound. 
The ewes which were kept paid eighty- 
two per cent on the investment. 

In the spring of 1917 Lee bought 500 
head of sheep. When the grass became 
short in the fall they were turned into 
the corn-field to rustle until November. 
He then sold all the sheep he had except 
fifteen head, which he gave his mother 
* to ney her for raising twenty-two 

orphan lambs. From an original in- 
vestment of $8,000 in the spring a 
check for $17,600 was received. That 
‘was a profit of 120 per cent from that 
field of corn which failed on account of 
the dry weather. Hence, $1 brought 
$2.20, or a profit of $1.20. 

Lee now has about 1,000 sheep. When 
the ewes have a good flow of milk and 
the lambs do well he does not feed, 
otherwise he feeds oats, for experience 
has shown him that a lamb not getting 
enough milk will eat oats. 

**T believe it is best to use self-feed- 
ers, pay - alfalfa-meal, corn chop, 
corn and kafir, or corn and barley 
mixed,’’ said Lee. ‘‘I tried such a mix- 
ture with 100 head and for two days fed 
alfalfa-meal and corn mixture in the 
proportion of two pounds of alfalfa- 
meal for one pound of corn mixture. 
The next three or four days I fed half 
and half. The fifth day there was less 
alfalfa-meal, and on the sixth day I was 
feeding two-thirds corn chops and one- 
third alfalfa-meal. It took fifty-five 
days to feed them out. I did not keep 
track of the gains they made, but they 
did exceedingly well.”’ 

Lee says that 1,000 sheep are all that 
one herdsman should try to keep, since 
at lambing season their care takes all 
his time. He protects sheep from dogs 
by keeping them corralled in a dog-tight 
enclosure. He has found that he can win- 
. ter a dozen sheep on the same amount of 





feed necessary to winter one dairy cow. 
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off the press, Filled 

with amazing facts on 

Seed Selection. Tells 

=¥ why planting pure, 

plump, strong grain 

adds hundreds—even thousands of 
dollars to crop ts. tells now 





= 600,000 in use, — Leys ongies oa. 
leans, grades,separates rankest mixture 
in or grass seed—1000 bushels per yg od 
t turns easy by hand. Cleans out dust, sh, 
ed seed—separates poor, sickly grains 
that never grow—sacks the plumb, clean in 
for coed oe suarnet. id 20 90 dave fr tral Te eun- 
til next 2p AD, —. on P: 














Get More | Eggs 
On Less Feed 


Egg prices this winter will undoubtedly be 
the highest in the world’s history. Those who 
know how to feed to get winter eggs will reap 
enormous profits, while improper methods 
mean a loss. 


Prof. T. E. QUISENBERRY 

one of the world’s greatest poultry authorities 
and President of the American Poultry School, 
Box 904, Leavenworth, Kansas, has issued a 16- 
ge bulletin on “How and What to Feed for 
eavy Egg Production and to Cut the Cost of 
Feed.” This Bulletin will be mailed Free to 

interested readers, while they last. 
Hundreds of hens fed and cared for under Prof. 
Quisenberry’s direction have laid 200 to 298 eggs 
er year, while the normal production according to 
B. s Government reports is 60 to 80 eggs per year. 

Wires Sodas Soe eur cen 


How to Breed 
<—-|Live Stock 
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Take Hard Work 
Out of “Chores” 


ET a STAR Litter Carrier and get rid of hard 
work in cleaning out the barn. Even if your 
time was worth only 10 to 15 cents an hour,a 
STAR Carrier would pay for itself and more the 
first year you use it. 
See the STAR dealer in your town and ask him to 
show you one of the three styles of STAR Carriers. In 
STAR Carriers you get features which no other 
carrier can offer. Rapid iowering—you don’t 
have to work to lower the tub—simply pull the 
Quick hoist. 
feed and litter carriers operating on same 


trip chain. 





THE 
STAR LINE 
Barn Equipment 
Litter Carriers 
Harvester Hay 


ools 
Door Hangers 
Garage Equipment 


aster agons 

Tank Heaters and 
other Farm Spe- 
cialties 
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Interchangeable 


tracks by simply changing the 
tub. STAR Carriers are but 
one of the many articles in the 
complete line of STAR Equip- 
ment. g 
Send For The 
STAR Catalog 
If you are thinging of building a 
new barn or remodeling your old 
one, let our architectural department 
show you free STAR Barn Plans or 
draw up special] plans for you. Ask for 








Catalog No. 240 


HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & CO., HARVARD, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Branch: Industrial Bidg., Albany, N. Y 
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Barn Equipmeéen 











The tron Covered Incubator 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


Value Ever Offered 


Investigate the Ironclad Incubator before 
buy. Get my new catalog and learn 
is the safest and best incubator. 
they are made and why they are 
er of Iron covered itor 
only $14.75 freight paid east of Rockies 
30 DAY 


Freight Paid 


f Rockies 

















Curing a Cow by Wire 
By LEW REED 


OCTOR TAYLOR, the veterinarian, 

was cranking his car to go to the 
country, when his wife appeared at the 
door and called: ‘‘ Telephone !’’ 

‘‘T’ve got a sick cow,’’ said Frank 
Jensen, when the veterinarian answered 
the call. ‘‘She’s ’most too weak to 
stand. She has quit chewing her cud, 
breathes hard te seems to have a high 
fever. Can’t you come out ?’’ 

‘*Notice anything wrong when she 
walks ?’’ asked the veterinarian. 

‘* She walks with a straddling gait, and 
is stiff in her hindquarters. When she 
stands she puts her left foot way back.’’ 

** How does the milk look ?’’ 

‘* Yellowish blue in color and stringy. 
It curdles soon afteritis drawn. She 
doesn’t give much out of the left side ; 
that side of her udder is red and swollen.’ 

‘*From the symptoms you give the 
cow has garget,’’ said the veterinarian. 
‘* You can treat it yourself.’’ 

‘*But where’d she get it?’’ inter- 
rupted Frank. ‘‘None of the other 
cows has it.”’ 

‘* That’s hard to say,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘It might have come from a blow on 
the udder, or maybe you skipped a milk- 
ing. Careless milking will cause it. It 
might have come from the cow lying 
with her udder on a cold floor, or from 
hurrying her when her udder was dis- 
tended, or from exposure to wet, cold 
weather, or a sudden change from a 
bulky, laxative ration to a more concen- 


| trated one. Keeping a cow too fat may 


cause it.”’ 

‘* What shall I do for her ?’’ 

**Reduce the grain to one-third the 
usual amount. Give her about a pound 
of Epsom salts. Get some nitrate of po- 
tassium and a smal! graduated measure 
from your druggist and give a half 
ounce of the nitrate in the drinking 
water twice a day.”’ 

‘* Shall I do anything to the udder ?”’ 

‘* Milk it carefully and bathe with hot 
water several times aday. Rub it with 
olive-oil containing three per cent gum 
camphor several times daily. Do not 
use any strong liniment on the udder ; 
and avoid any of the possible causes of 


| the trouble—cold floors, etc.’’ 


‘‘T almost forgot to ask about using 


| the milk,’’ said Frank. 





‘*Don’t use it. Milk the left half of 
the udder into a separate pail and bury 
the milk. The right side probably is not 
affected. Generally not more than half 
of the udder is affected at one time. Dis- 
infect the barn with coal-tar disinfect- 
ants, so the infection won’t spread to 
the other cows.’’ 

A week later Frank’s cow was again 
doing her share of work at the milk 
pail. Except for Frank’s careful obser- 
vation which caught the trouble in time 
and for the veterinarian’s help, the 
trouble might have developed into a case 
of chronic garget. 


Care of Calk Wounds 


Conditions are just right now for calk 
wounds at the crown of the hoof. A calk 
wound should be thoroughly cleaned at 
once by injections with a mild antisep- 
tic, such as common salt—a teaspoonful 
to a quart of water. A tablespoonful 
of chlorinated lime to a quart of warm 
water, applied thoroughly twice a day 
to every part of the wound, is also very 
coe for this preliminary cleansing. 
ither one should be applied continv- 
ously to every part of thé wound for at 
least an hour before the wound is con- 
sidered — and safely clean. 
Strong disinfectants may also be used. 
These give quicker results and are in 
some cases more practical. Tincture of 
iodine in full strength may be used. Two 


[Continued on page 76) 
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Questions Asked and Answered About the 


FEBRUARY, :1919 


$10,500 Crop Prizes for This Year 


OUNTY agents are writing asking 
when they can get the completed 
rules for measuring, harvesting and 
weighing the crops which will compete 
for the Gold Medals and Money Prizes. 
Dr. Spillmarf and other experts who 
have had charge of other prize contests 
are now hard at work on these rules. 
[It is some job! 
The rules are to be as simple as they 
can be made, and yet they must be tight 
enough to see that everybody gets a fair 




















deal. They will be ready for dis- 
tribution Veboonty 22, and will be 
mailed to all those who have so far 
sent in their names saying they 
were going to try fora prize. If 
you want a copy of the rules, drop 
a postal and they will be mailed 
just as soon as ready. 

Our good friend, Alva Agee, 
Secretary of the New Jersey State 
Department of Agriculture, hopes 
‘there will be such safeguards 
respecting accuracy in reports 
that no wrong will be done con- 
testants who use painstaking ac- 
curacy.’’ This is exactly what we are 
after, and why we are going slow with 
the rules. The rules won’t be of any use, 
anyhow, till the grass begins to jump. 

n the meantime, county agents, county 
club leaders and many other organiza- 
tions are spreading the word around and 
laying plans to capture a Gold Medal 
and a $1,000 prize for some one in their 
county or state. The county agent who 
helps bring a Gold Medal to his county is 
surely going to have a hat full of glory. 

The Editor had a letter a few days 
ago from O. H. Benson, in charge of 
boys’ and girls’ work in the North and 
West, in the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, asking us to make it 
clear that boys and girls may also com- 
pete. Why, certainly. The offer is open 
to everybody, man or woman, boy or 
ap It is free as air. All you have to 

0 is to raise the winning oly and the 
prize is yours. But raising five acres 
of potatoes, for instance, is a pretty big 
job even for a man to uiidevtake. 


County Agent Leader Pierce, of Dela- 
ware, wants us to insist that the winner 
be made to tell the complete story of 
how he grew the crop. ‘‘This would be 
a great help to the extension workers in 
each state,’’ he adds. To which we 
agree. The story of the winning crop 
must be told from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 

County Agent Marshall, of Georgia, 
wants to know if a farmer may com- 
pete for more than one crop. Certainly, 
one man may go after all six of 
the Gold Medals, but our advice 
would be not to try for more than 
two at a time. 

County Agent Baldwin, of Mich- 
igan, suggests that the farm 
bureau committees in each county, 
especially when they have funds 
at their disposal, should give 
county prizes for those who enter 
the National contest. He says 
very truly that the number of 


small in comparison with the num- 
ber of farmers who will try for 
the prizes. Yes, this is true, but 








the prizes make up in size and qua,ty 


what they lack in quantity. We would 
welcome the cooperation of the farm 
bureaus in this way, however. Every 
one who tries should have recognition in 
some way. . 

County Agent Jordan, of Oklahoma, is 
perfectly satisfied with the ten short 
rules and wants them to stand as the 
are. By the way, we have small fold- 
ers ready for distribution, telling all 
about the contest up to date. 


and elsewhere. If your agent has not 
handed you one, drop a postal here and 
one will be sent at once. The folder 
contains an application blank which, 
while it is not necessary as any one ma 
compete whether poet in or not, will 
give us some idea as to how many are 
going to try ; and the final rules will be 
mailed to each name enrolled the minute 
they are ready for sending out. 





= One Ist Prize 
Each < One 2d Prize 
Class 





Prizes for the Best Yield of 


Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 

A National Gold Medal and $1000.00 
A National Silver Medal and $500.00 
+ [One 3d Prize: A National Bronze Medaland $250.00 


Amounting to 18 Medals and $10,500.00 








These Prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal, the national farm paper 





prizes The Farm Journal offers is | 





County | 
agents are writing in every day for hun- | 
dreds to use at farm bureau meetings 








‘or 1919 Galloway is making greater offers than 
- before. With the war over and Peace here, 
American farmer must feed the world. My low, 
factory prices on hig ie im- 
t pay 

vr your farm 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
Get it from Gal = 


your implements straigh' 

fi ery Po femys 
selling direct. One million satisfied customers 
use Galloway implements and save big ” 
You can do game. Write today for e 
1919 book. 








919 model is ready. Have all 
the fatest ont beet tau 


The best ever for 1919. Has 11 great 
exclusive spreader improvements that 
pot the Galloway in a class by itself. Steel- 

ter, wide spreading V-rake—automatic stop 
—clean out push board—roller feed—chain drive 
—endless apron with force feed—cut under 
front wheels, short turn—is extra light draft— 
handles more manure for less cost on man, 
team, and pocket than any other spreader 
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built. : — 
Eure ENGIN 
Eauipee 


Galloway's 1919 new model engines are more 
pox more economical than ever, 2% to 12 
Fe poamne or ‘Bistice 4 sine Eves te be 
no energy. roke and heavy 
weight. Special built-in ina po ies blue hot 








ing, Inder az eeree ves proof. bape ane 
and wa 
fuel." Heavy or light work models for the lightest 
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OK FREE—Write Today! 


Kansas , , Cou 
Blut St Peal and Winnipeg. Write today to 


William Galloway Company, 
| 407 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA. 
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E are resuming quantity pro- 
duction on Goodyear Passenger 
Car Tires for private use. 


The shortage of these tires that ex- 
isted during the period of war was 
inevitable. 


Promptly upon America’s entry into 
the war, Goodyear devoted great 
effort to the production of gas masks, 
airplane, automobile and truck tires, 
balloons and dirigibles, urgently 
needed by our army and navy. 


This, of course, necessitated a cut 
in our passenger car tire output, for 
general distribution. 


Later, there came the Government 
order limiting all tire makers to 50 
per cent of their normal output. 


This restriction has since been 


lifted. 


So, as normal conditions are being 
restored, we are increasing our pro- 
duction steadily in an effort to meet 
the greatly increased demand for 
Goodyear Tires. 


However, to insure prompt delivery, 
we suggest that you estimate your 
near-future requirements, — placing 
your order now with your -Good- 
year Service Station Dealer. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


























will bring greater prosperity than the 

poultry world has ever enjoyed. With 
stock in foreign countries practically de- 
pleted, and with at least a third (if not 
a half) shortage of the usual number of 
breeding fowls in this country, there is 
going to be a big demand for broilers, 
roasters, stewing chickens and eggs. 

No one is better fitted to get a large 
slice of that trade than the farmer. There 
will be a gradual lowering of the cost of 
feed, while the. prices for poultry and 
eggs will remain high—probably not so 
high as last year, but still high enough 
to insure a very good profit. 

There will be a big demand for incu- 
bators. and brooders, for by no other 
means can the call for poultry be met. 
While to a limited extent it will still be 
profitable to set hens, natural incuba- 
- tion will not be able to turn out the goods 
fast enough. The day is near at hand 
when an incubator and the brooder will 
be found on every progressive farm, and 
will rank in value and importance with 
the corn-planter and cultivator. An in- 
_ eubator will hatch out chicks at any sea- 
son of the year, and will bring out more 
‘ chicks at a time than is possible by 
using hens. 

In getting successful hatches, the loca- 
tion for the incubator is very important. 
. An incubator cellar that is dry and well 
ventilated is the best. - ‘The air must be 
pure and: dry. » The incubator must be 
set perfectly level; or there will be an 
uneven distribution of heat. 

In starting, fill the incubator to its 
capacity with eggs; poor results often 
follow when it is only partially filled. 
The large end of the egg should be 
slightly higher than the small one. Never 
put eggs in an incubator after the hatch 
has started, for those already in the in- 
cubator may become chilled. 

The object of ventilation in the incu- 
bator is to supply oxygen and evaporate 
a certain amount of the contents of the 
egg. Evaporation in the egg is governed 
by the condition of the air in the egg 
chamber ; the drier the air the more 
rapid the evaporation. It is hard to dry 
eggs in a damp cellar. 

The temperature of the egg chamber 
must not be allowed to run down during 
the hatch. The incubator must never be 
situated near a window where the sun 
can shine on it. This would cause the 
temperature to run up. 

Any temperature from 90° to 105° will 


|- is predi¢ted that the next five years 
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hatch the eggs ;. a high 
temperature will quicken 
the hatch ; a low one will 
prolong it. A uniform 
temperature — as - near 
103° as possible—gives 
best results. To keep a 
more even temperature, 
the trays of eggs should 
be shifted from one sec- 
tion of the incubator to 
the other every day. 
Better results will be 
secured by starting the 
hatéh at a low tempera- 
ture and gradually in- 
creasing it, than if the 
temperature is high at 
first and allowed to drop 
later. 

‘The doors of the incu- 











bator should be kept 
closed while the eggs in 
the trays are out to be 
cooled or turned, and also during the 
last few days when the hatch is going 
on. Close the doors carefully, for a sud- 
den jar may put out the light. 

The high-priced incubatoris not always 
the best ; neither is the low-priced one 
always the cheapest. The value of an 
incubator depends largely upon the care 
given it. 

Various makes of incubators differ in 
construction. Therefore the directions 
that will do for one style will not néces- 
sarily do for another. The directions 
from the manufacturer should be care- 
fully studied and strictly followed. The 
advice given in this article is of a gen- 
eral nature and will apply to all makes. 

The home-made brooder shown here- 
with is one that a Wisconsin poultryman 
has found to meet his needs with more 
than ordinary success. It is easily adapt- 
ed to any kind of weather, permits the 

[Continued on page 21] 
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Eggs dies Plentiful Now 


$3 is no trouble to get eggs in Febru- 
ary if the hens are well fed and well 
cared for. An uncomfortable hen sim- 
ply can not lay. There must be not only 
an ample supply of good food, but every- 
thing else must be present—clean and 
roomy quarters, plenty of pure, fresh 
water, and protection from bad weather. 
The pullets are in the height of their 
laying ; in fact, a pullet that is not doing 
good work now should not be used as a 
breeder. The two-year- 








old hens have fully re- 
covered from their molt 
and are in first-class con- 
dition. In many cases 
they are laying as well 
as hens a year younger. 

There is still a good 
demand for capons, and 
all on hand should be 
marketed. 

The general duck lay- 
ing season starts the 
latter part of this month, 
although the ducklings 
have been laying for a 
month or more. 

Broiler prices run bet- 








The brooder house should be room oY aaa and 


properly ventilated. 


is it! 


ter now than they did in 
January; the market is 


A successful hatch is not measured by the number of 


chicks alone, but by vitality 


strongest on soft, roasting fowls, for 
which a good price is paid. 

There is a drop in the price of table 
eggs, as there always is about this time 
of the year, due to the heavy production. 
Still there is a big profit in this branch 
of the business—feed is somewhat cheap- 
er, and as production is heavy, the cost 
of each egg is less than it was a month 
or two ago, when hens and pullets were 
doing very little work. There are very 
few slackers ans hens in February. 


Why Light Helps Levine Hens 


RTIFICIAL lighting in the hen house 
during long nights increases egg pro- 
duction. This is a new secret that has 
been thoroughly tested. The light seems 
to equalize the time between meals and 
to shorten the period of inactivity of 
the fowls during the long nights. 

During the long nights of late fall and 
winter the fowls apparently use for bodi- 
ly needs a larger proportion of the night 
feed than they do in the springtime 
when the days and the nights are of prac- 
tically equal length. When the days and 
nights are about the same in length, 
fowls appear to assimilate their feed, 
secure the proper amount of exercise, 
and form their eggs to best advantage. 
The latter part of December there are 
about fifteen hours of darkness and nine 
hours of daylight ; in the latter part of 
June the reverse is true—there are about 
fifteen hours of daylight and nine hours 
of darkness. In other words, artificial 
lighting is an attempt to imitate spring 
conditions as far as the hours of activity 
and the regulation of feed supply are 
concerned. 

It is claimed that pullets which are 
nearly fully developed will start to lay 
in from ten days to two weeks after 
putting in lights. Professor Banta says 
that practically all pullets that have 
average vitality start to lay within two 
months at the most from the time light- 
ing is commenced. Less culling is re- 
quired with fall pullets in order to main- 
tain a high average annual egg produc- 
tion when the length of the feeding day 
is prolonged by lights. If pullets are 
desired for breeders, it is well to select 
the first ones that start to lay, and place 
them under normal unlighted houses. 
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SURPRISING INCUBATOR | 





Hatcher 


The greatest in- 
eubator value at 


tral heater; nocold 
corners which 
mean unhatched 
eggs. Perfect regulation of heat, ventilation and moisture, 
roomy chick nursery, visible egg chamber easily accessible, 
pe wall a jacketed heat flume, sloping cag t egg tray 
keeps small ends of eggs al ways downward- es ‘95 
to develop more perfectly. Economical to oper- $6.9 
ate. So well-built it lasts life- time. Priceonly 'e 
Order from this advertisement. Send check, mone: Z 
express order, we ship at once, f. 0. b. aning il. 


Pp a nt by parcel - 3 include 0 DAY? : ‘hs. weigh it, 
you are not entire- 

ty SATISFIED after 0 DA be TRIAL 
write us and we will rot all money you have paid. We 
are responsible. In businessin Chic. 46 years. Ask your 


banker. You also need our splendid jiberty Hover,” i *70 | 


ty.oil heated, self regulating. Weighe 14 50f.0 
Quincy, Tl. he nea cubelore wri ite today OA oy 


B.F. Gump Co., 433 8S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE HENS LA\ 


more eggs; iggy 2 more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 


MANN’S MATSGONE CUTTER 
fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 


10 Days’ Free Trial. No mosey in advance. Book 
F.W. MANN CO.,80x 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


BEE- KEEPING 


leasures and profits. The opportunity 
ws keeping is | earners than ever before. 
Let us tell you about it. Address Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, C Chio. (Now in its 
















46th year, founded by oot, who is still 
one of its editors. ) 





[NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
pene illustrated duck book published. Tells 
how to hatch and care for test egg produc- 

ing fowl on earth. vow to get a _ start 
Quotes low prices on stock and eggs of finest 
strains. Sent for 6 cents postage. 


Box 140, Clarinda, lowa 


ri7 BREEDS Most Profitable chickens, 
an el eese and tur- 
keys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 
raised, Powls, eggs, incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest 
in business, Valuable new 112 page Poultry 
Guide and Catalo; “ban Write today. 


R. F. BERT CO., Box 842, Mankato, Minn. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
Foy’s big book tells all about it. Contains 


many colored plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 
try information, poultry houses, feeding for 
eggs, etc. Written by a man who knows. 
Sent for 6 cents. Low prices fowls and eggs. 


FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, IOWA 










Berry's Farm, 
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Testing the Usefulness of the Old’Hen 





OR years it has been 
an accepted fact that 
a hen outlives her useful- 
ness in two years after 
she begins laying. Until 
the trapnest came into 
general use on practical 
poultry farms, no one 
disputed that belief. 
Trapnesting, however, 
has proved that the use- 
fulness of a hen can in 
many cases be extended 
over quite a number of 
years. A hen that is 
peemorty eared for and 
as not been forced as a 
pullet, is very likely to 














lay as well during her 
second year as she did in 
her first, and lay larger 
eggs which will bring forth stronger 
and better chicks. 

For years it has been the theory—I 
first heard of it in the 70’s, and never 
knew it to be disputed—that ‘all the eggs 
a hen will ever lay in her life are formed 


| (in embryo) at one and the same time, 


in the same place; and that when this 
‘*foreordained ’’ quantity has all matured 
and been ejected by natural process, the 
hen will cease to lay. This may require 


| three, four or six years to accomplish ; 


but when the ovary is exhausted of the 
original deposit of egg-germs natural to 
its capacity, the hen stops laying; and 
though she may grow as old as Joyce 
Heth, no more (or no new) egg will be 
found in her egg-sack. Experiment 
stations have reported the laying of 


| 1,000 eggs, and in a few cases more, in 


ultry farm. 26 years | 


Most Profitable . 
6 2 BREEDS Pure-Bred Chick- 

ens, Geese, Ducks, 
Turkeys. Hardy fowls, » egs and incubators 
at lowest prices. America's Pioneer Poultry Farm. 


Write for valuable Poultry Book FREE. 
F. ALN Minn. 





All varieties Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, Guineas; also Eggs and 
Incubators. Catalog free. 

Bare Poultry Co., Box 819, Hampton, Sowa. 


Yess CHEAP 











Free Catalog with a Million-Mark Introductory Offer. 
Siems & Oc., Sta. H, Dept. 37, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LTRY snencon GUIDE 


tells all about raising chickens, care, feedii 








etc. Contains beautifulcolored pictures of 


Fae pede = tree Se Oates teh: 
and Poultry for hatching at special 
a Sanham OG. Bena 76, Mectdord, Gansta 








53 VARIETIES Holland, Bourbon ited Tur- 


Embden, African, Ch ou China wag Rouen, 
Beka, Romper TBntalog | Free. Theodore Frenz, Box 103, Mankato, Minn. 


NS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


ALL STYLES, 16@ ILLUSTRATIONS. SEND 10 cts. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Dept.1, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


300 egg strain. The Whitney Poultry 
Fatm, Mariborough, New York. 


White Saarinen Belerse Arsene Homietansa, Ha. 
CHICKS pit nosis , Frenchtown, N. J. 


RED TO LAY’ WHITE Ronis. 
Catalogue J. pe Coie. PA wi PA 

















& 200 EGG HATCHER Sify 

No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything. 

No lamps, neo exp no costly Over 850,000 | 
in use. Th ds of testi ials. Agents wanted. | 


| ahead. 


the life of noted layers. 

I have on my farm two White Wyan- 
dotte hens, Nos. 217 and 219, that are 
now in their seventh year. As pullets 
each produced more than 200 eggs; last 
year, 1918, No. 217 laid 111 eggs; and 
No. 219 laid 118. I have not the full 
record convenient, showing how many 
eggs they laid in their lifetime, but I 
am positive that each of them laid no 
fewer than 900 eggs. Both hens are in 
first-class condition, passed over the 
molt in fine shape and will, no doubt, 
produce eggs for several more years. I 


A hen that can lay a basketful of eggs in her third year 
is one worth breeding 


remember the record of No. 217 for her 
second year, which was 175 eggs; and © 
she lost an average of twenty-five eggs 
a year during her third and fourth years, 
making about 150 and 125 eggs respec- 
tively. She then seemed to hold her 
own pretty well, coming out last yéar 
with 111 eggs to her credit. 

This same hen went broody each year 
of her life, set faithfully, and was re- 
markably successful in raising her chicks. 
A hen’s usefulness is not alone confined 
to her ability to lay eggs, but includes 
also her adaptability for reproducing her 
kind. Persons who cling to the natural 
method of hatching and brooding, should 
mark the model mothers and keep them 
for that purpose as long as they live. 

I believe in keeping a hen as long as 
I can keep her with profit. As long as 
she lays eight dozen eggs a year she 
is worth keeping, and worth breeding 
from, no matter how old. But this fact 
can be known only by using the trapnest. 

Hen No. 217 is very large, will weigh 
at least a pound more than the standard 
weight of the breed, and even now, in 
her seventh year, has good yellowed col- 
ored legs, fit for a pullet. These facts 
disprove the theory that extra large 
specimens of a breed are only ordinary 
layers ; and that hens heavy in egg pro- 
duction ‘‘lay out’’ the color of their 
shanks until the shanks become very pale. 


How To Tell Whether a Hen Will Lay 


HEN I was a boy, an old fellow 
came to our farm and offered to 
pick out our laying hens. Father took 
it as a oe joke, but told him to go 
caught the hens and one by 
one he examined each near the pelvic 
bone ; if he said that a hen was a layer, 
we tied a piece of tape to her leg. 

I have forgotten just how the matter 
turned out ; in fact, I had never thought 
of the incident since until the other day, 
when I read a bulletin, issued by the 
Maryland Experiment Station, on a 
method that was practically what this 
old fellow used to examine my father’s 


| hens. 


The method of testing is as follows: 


' In the morning before the hens lay, 





each one is caught and examined. This 
is repeated three mornings in succes- 
sion. The layers can then be banded. 
The bird is held with its right side 
down, the legs are firmly grasped by 
the right hand, and the back rests in the 
ame | of and on the fingers of the left 
and wy 2 the fingers of the left hand 
under the bird’s body until the tips pass 
the pelvic bone. . Press the tips of the 
fingers gently but firmly into the side of 
the hen’s body and up under the pelvic 
bone toward.the back. If a hard lump 
is felt up toward the back, that is the 
It requires a little practise to 
en this test successfully. Roy H. 


Waite, poultryman at the Maryland sta- 
tion, says that the test is very simple 
after the fingers become educated to 
oe feel of the egg. At first the test 

be difficult and uncertain, but a 
litt e practise soon makes one proficient. 

While no damage can come to the hen 
by using this test—as the pressure re- 
_—— is light—there may be injur 

rom carelessness in catching and hand- 
ling the birds. It should be so arranged 
that the hens can be easily picked up 
without excitement, such as driving 
them into a small coop. 

A similar method has been used by 
the Utah Experiment Station. It is 
described as follows: 

‘‘As the hens get near the opening 
of the pen the person doing the testin 
quickly puts the left hand in front o 
the fowl, at the same time bringing the 
right hand up from behind so that both 
hands catch her at about the same time. 
As soon as a firm hold is obtained on the 
hen with the left hand, the right is 
dropped down to the abdomen from be- 
hind, with the thumb on the left side, 
and the fingers on the right side of the 
fowl’s. body, the second joint of the first 
finger a the end of the pubis, 
or pin-bone Rings pressure in a 
upward behind this bone with the first 
finger enables one. to feelif an egg is 
there.’’ Fowls soon get-used to this test. 
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Profit in Artificial Hatching 


[Continued from page 19] 


chicks to enjoy seg 4 of exercise, either 
without or within, and is rat and cat 
proof when closed for the night. 

It measures 4 x 6 feet on the founda- 
tions with a height of four feet in front 
and a drop of one and a half feet on 
the roof. The interior is divided into 
two sections by wire screening at the 
hom where the ponges appear on the 

oor in front. The ther side is the 
scratching floor which the chicks can 
reach through a small opening. The near 
half of the brooder contains a hot-air 
hover in the rear; the heat to supply 
this is furnished by a kerosene lamp 
placed in the little outside house shown 
on the left. A three-inch tin pipe carries 
the heat from the lamp to the hover 
within. 

The doors and windows in front per- 
mit almost any desired arrangement to 
meet various weather conditions. Both 
of the lower windows slip out of place 
when the upper doors are swung. If 
the poultryman wants to give the chicks 
plenty of air on a warm day, and still 
keep them in the brooder, the two hinged 
panels are opened. If he wants them to 
run out-of-doors, either one or both of 
the lower window frames can be slipped 
out of place. 

Brooding pens that contain more than 
100 chicks are 7 likely to cause trou- 
= For 100 chicks the proper brooder 

— is five linear feet. Sixteen feet 

ong enough for the outside runs. 


Home-Made Oats Sprouter 


The accompanying illustration will give 
a general idea of how to make a home- 
made oats sprouter—one that may be 
built quickly by any one handy with 
tools. It is compact, easy to make and 
portable. 

The oats should be soaked for twelve 
hours in warm water and then spread 
out in a layer one-half to one and one- 
half inches deep in a tray, which should 
have openings or holes in the bottom, 
or the bottom should be made of quarter- 
inch mesh wire covered with burlap, so 
that the water drains freely. The oats 
should be sprinkled to moisten them, and 
stirred daily. Oats need a moist, warm 
place in which to sprout quickly. It re- 
quires from six to ten days to sprout 
oats, depending on the temperature. 
They can be fed, as they grow in the 
tray, roots and all, at the rate of one 
square inch to each fowl. Sprouted oats 
are the very best green food for winter. 
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Why Take Chances ? Find out What 

















© Why Pay More _ 


@ Foronly $l4youcan 
get these two un- 
a —— machines, 





freight paid Ff 
Beast of east of the kies. § —_ 2a 
You take no risk — ——— 


Machines! | 
Freight Paid For Only 


= 180 Fes —— -_ 180 3172 — 
q Wisconsins uae hot water = 










® heat, double walls, air space between double 


An Incubator 
is Made of 
Before You Buy 


Send for our Free Catalog and 
we will you a sample of fod 
the material used in Wiscon- 
sin Incubators and Brooders. @ 
Then you will know which 
machines are built best, which a 
will last longest and which will fo | 
give you the most value for your 
money. One good hatch ee pay | o | 
for a Wisconsin outfit and more, 
Why take chances? We give you §§ 


30 Days’ FREE Trialp 





Madecf 
California 
Redwood 


iF NOT Se 
SATISFIED 5 


10-YEAR @ 
GUARANTEE 


@ glass doors, copper tanks and boilers, self regulating. Nursery under cee tray. Made @ 


© Of finest, select, clear CALI 


FORNIA REDWOOD, not pine, paper or other flimsy material, 


ncubator fin- & 


Fo] ished in natural color—not painted to.cover up cheap, shoddy material. Incubator and po ee To 
shipped complete with thermometers, egg tester, lamps, everything but the oil. This is the 


$2] outtit you can buy. If you don’t find it satisfactory after 30 


days’ trial, send it back, Bont '‘@ 


y until you ODay, our new 1919 catalog, fully describing this prize winning outfit. WRIT 


Bor IT 


You can’t make a mistake in buying a Wisconsin. 


o WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


On the market 15 years. ea 


Box 10, Racine, Wis. @ 
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New Kind of Hatcher 


Just send in your mame, Bi Read about 16 wonderful 









new improvements in Radio-Round incubators, 
Built vound—like hen’s nest—no cold corners, Only one gal- 
ton ofoil to hatch, ye py / 


fuser, complete circuitradiators. Heat 
gegulation by cutting down 
flame at burner automatically. 


RADIO-ROUND 


has simple Vaporizing Moisture At- 
tachment built in, keeps heat moist, 
mild, even. Big oiltank needs filling 
only onceto a hatch. Double glassin 


minut 











DAY-OLD CHICKS 


+ quality wessanioed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for Patching at 
low prices. Bar. Rocks, 8: C. W. Leghorns, S. C. and R. C. 
Reds, W. Wyandottes, Buff and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet 
catalog free. GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, Rf 16, Goshen, Indiana 


In Chickens! pac, =" y" 





50c. Pa onl 
Write Poultry iy.,8 mo. 10 ite. Book only, de 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks R. L Reds 

W. Wyandottes f.ovrn Negiorns Cockerels €:4: 4 

Catalog free. RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, # 
MERICAN POULTRY ALMANAC—Free. How we 


breed the 300-egg hen. Scientific facts. How we win — 
contest medals, opewell Farms, Box 0, Hopewell, N 


‘oultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Fine Breeds 52"';., Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock; 
Hatching Eggs specialty, reasonable. Pioneer Farm, Telford, Pa. 

GCS co hatching prepaid, Best varieties for laying 














and market. Free range stock. Catalog and guide 
free. W. Shampanore, Box F, Little Silver, N. 4, 


5 VARIETIES fine Northern Raised thoroughbred Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Fowls and eggs at reasonable 
prices, Write for catalog. W. A, Weber, Box 42, Mankato, Minn, 


(OMPSON’S Ringlet Barred Rock Eggs, $3.. Felch Lt. Brah. 
Eggs, $2. Lackawanna Poultry Farm, North Water Gap, Pa. 


OCKS—'‘Ringlets’’—narrow-barred beauties—Estab. lay- 
ers, Geese. Satisfaction assured. E. B. Souder, Souderton, Pa. 


Chicks 0c & up. Rks., Legs., Rds, Ist hatch Mar. 19th, Del'y 
guar’d. Pamphlet. €. M. Lauver, Box 93, McAlisterville, Pa, 


GS. 13,91. 30,92. Thor, Rks., Wyan., Reds, Hamb., 
W., Legs. 13 var. 36th year. Cata. S. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. 
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That’s —_ u'll get with my 
Hatching onda proveit. 
ee my big Free catalog 


“Hatching Facts’’—it tells 
the whole story—gives new- 
est ideas and easiest ways to 
make poultry pay. Learn of 
the many advantages the Belle 
che" bie apts ov i the - > hen way” and 
olks make by using my 


4095 140-Eee 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize Winning Model—Double Walls Fibre 

Board—Self-Regulated—Hot-Water Copper 
Tank—Thermometer ae Tester 
—Safety Lamp—Deep Nursery. With my 


tee $6.3 Hot-Water Double-W alled 
40-chick Breeder - 


— both only $15.95 
Freight Pre 


Fast of Rockies 
‘Towards Express 

And allowed to ts beyond. I shi kk 

from Buffalo, Mines. pouic 


Kansas org 
ine, Used by Uncle 
Sam and Agr’ iColieges. 


























ine income. You 
will also get my 






easy ways to earn 

extra money. Save time—order now.or 

write today for my Free Poultry Book 
‘Ha Facts” It tells all. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


BelleCity Incubator Co., Box 34, Racine, Wis 









Nature-Plus Hover 
Saves the Chicks 


The Nature-Plus Brooding System is 


a practical combination of your hen and 
our hover, It will enable your ben to brood and rear 
too to 450 chicks assafely asshe could brood adozen 
without the hover. Noartificial heat, no danger, 
no expense, Patentedin U.S. and foreign countries, 
Easily made with simple tools, Plans and rightssold 
to users under money-back 

















22 
Facts Worth Jotting Down 


FOWL consumes about three ounces of 

mash in the morning, two ounces of grain 

at noon, and four ounces of grain at.the 
evening feed. 


Guineas, like geese and pigeons, pair when 
the number of males and females is equal. 


The turkey does not fully mature until two 
years old, and is at its best at three years. 


One pound of feathers can be secured from 
five ordinary fowls, or from ten ducks, or from 
four geese. 

For producing strong chicks two-year-old 
hens are best, and well-developed yearlings 
come next. There is a risk with pullets under 
nine months of age. 


Nine dozen eggs a year is the egg record 
of the average hen. The record for a turkey 
is two dozen; a goose, three dozen ; a duck, 
eight dozen ; a Guinea, eight dozen. 

Young gobblers may be distinguished from 
the females by being heavier, more masculine 
in appearance, more naked fleshy growth on 
the head, and a development of the tassels on 
the breast. 


A “chicken” is a young fowl, usually un- 
der six months of age. It becomes a “fowl” 
after that period. In the same mannera young 
male under twelve months old is a “cockerel” 
—after that a “cock”; and a young female 
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until a year old is a “ pullet”—after that a 
“hen.” A “baby chick” is one just hatched. 


The broiler market opens in February, 
shows improvement in March, and reaches its 
highest point in April. After that it gradually 
declines until August 1, when it is very 
changeable. 


Hens lay best in damp weather, even dur- 
ing winter. It will be noticed that they are 
more prolific during showery spells than they 
are when it is dry. The theory is that mois- 
ture produces expansion and growth, whereas 
dry cold or dry warmth contracts. 


In sal ing the mash dissolve sufficient salt 
in the vater with which the mash is to be 
moisicr.2d. In this way the salt will be more 
evenly distributed. An ounce of salt is about 
right for 100 fowls. 


An attractive table fowl is long in body, 
wide in back, full in breast, and plump over 
the keel—showing meat all over. Taking the 
legs as a center, more body should be shown 
in front than behind. 


Peter Tumbledown at the village store the 
other day was lamenting on how Capital op- 
pressed Labor; and his wife was home caring 
for the hens, while Peter spent the egg money. 
That’s a pretty mean trait in Peter. 


The sex of geese can generally be told by 
observation. The gander grows larger than 
the goose. The goose is deeper in body, a 
trifle slimmer in neck, and smaller in head. 









The call of the gander is loud, long and shrill, 
while that of the goose is merely an answer 
to it. The male, too, is more aggressive. 


The male Guinea is larger than the fe- 
male, and more aggressive. The cry of the 
female sounds like *‘ Come back, come back,” 
while that of the male resembles: “Tick, 
tick.” The red ear-lobes are larger in the 
cock than in the hen. 


The hatching periods required for eggs of 
domesticated fowls are: Chickens, twenty- 
one days; ducks, twenty-eight days; turkeys, 
twenty-eight days; Guineas, twenty-eight 
days; geese, thirty days. The Chinese goose 
egg requires five weeks to hatch. 
































To plump a dressed fowl first dip it for 
ten seconds in water nearly, but not quite, 
boiling hot, and then immediately in cold 
water. Afterward hang in a cool place until 
the animal heat is all gone. Plumping adds 
to the appearance of the dressed poultry. 








Here we see the baby picture of Great- 
grandpa Rooster in Mrs. Biddy Hen’s 
family album! 
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Hares Pay Well for Good Care 


OES may be bred from four to six 
times a year, but they should rest dur- 
ing the hot months of July and August. 


Rabbits will eat anything a cow or sheep 
will eat. 


Let the doe alone when she starts build- 
ing her nest. 


The gestation period of does is about 
thirty days. 


Feed regularly, twice a day. Suckling 
does should have three meals a day. 


The weight of a full-grown Belgian 
hare is from eight to twelve pounds. 


Canker is successfully treated by pouring 
a teaspoonful of warm carbolized vaseline 
into the ear. 

Sudden changes in food are very liable 
to result in injury. Every change should 
be made gradually. 


Weaning should not be done before the 
young are at least six weeks old; eight 


’ weeks is much better. 


Clean out the hutches once a week. Two 
or three times a week shake up the litter 
with a fork; this permits all refuse to 
fall to the floor and leaves the surface 
nice and fresh. 


Lime should not be used to disinfect 
the hutches. E. W. Barton, New York, 
says that lime killed many of his rab- 
bits, and those that did not die from 
the effects of the lime lost the hair off 
their hindquarters. 


Stale bread that is sweet and free from 
mold, softened with sweet skim-milk, is 
good for nursing does ; also for young- 


sters until they reach an age where their | 
enough to digest | 


stomachs are stron 
other food. It should be slightly salted. 
Adding a raw egg with a little sugar 
tends to improve it. 


“The depth of hutches should be two 
feet ; width, two feet six inches ; length, 
at least four feet,’’ writes E. A. Sum- 
mers, of Washington, D. C. ‘‘ The roof 
should be hinged to the box and covered 
with medium-weight asphalt roofing, 
letting the roof slant enough for the 
water to run off. The hutch should be 
divided so as to allow a separate com- 
partment for the doe to drop her young, 
and should be well ventilated by placing 
a piece of small mesh wire across the 
front of the outer compartment.”’ 


Slobbers causes more deaths among Bel- 
gian hares when they are from four to 
eight weeks old than all other causes 
combined, It is the result of indiges- 
tion. A few drops of muriatic acid in 
their drinking water, just enough to 
give it a slight tart taste, will prevent 
and cure the indigestion and prevent 
colic. Another remedy is twenty drops 
of a mixture composed of equal parts of 
spirits of nitre and spirits of juniper 
given twoor three times a day in a little 
water. Salt and water often effect a 
cure. A lump of rock salt should always 
be where they may have access to it. 

















_ Six hutches combined with a separate 
compartment for each doe 
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= Let Me Write 


You a Helpful 
Poultry Letter 


I will be glad to 
mail you a copy of 

our catalogue, of 

course, but I never 
miss an opportu- 
nity to write a letter. 
I guess I’ve written let- 
ters to every post office 
in the United States, 
and when I say that, I 
don’t mean ready-made form letters, 


but personal letters answering some 


questions about poultry and Old Trusty 
Incubators, I figure that anyone in- 


® terested in writing us should have a 


rsonal answer to their questions, 
just as if they called at our office. 
So Isay 


> Tell Me Your Poultry Troubles 


and see if I haven’t got the answer for them. 
Here are some of the questions we answer 


daily: How to keep hens laying in winter. How 
to get by the feed question with present prices. How 
to make eggs substitute meat. What’s the 
buy? What’s the best way tosavechicks? Where do leading varie- 
tles of poultry come from? Why doearly hatches make the most 
money? How to make poultry pay your grocery and meat bills. 
Why does it cost less to produce a pound of poultry than a pound of 
Why do poultry raisers make more money per dollar 
invested than other live stock raisers? 


Old Trusty In 3 Home Sizes, We Pay the Freight or Express 


and guarantee safe delivery. You are not trying out someone's expert- 
ment when you get Old Trusty. It’s built in a big factory where big out- 
@ low price, andcomes from a small town where we haven’t 
rned how to get rich quick on good customers. Send for catalogue 


281, Yours truly, HARRY JOHNSON, “The Jncubator Man.” 


M. M. JOHNSON COMPANY 
CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA 


st size Incubator to 
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A Profitable Side-Line Occupation 
provide for the shortage in meat. 
: “THe Rapsir; How to Select, 
Breed Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,’ by breeders of 
long ex with rabbits, 9th Ed., miowly 
illustra‘ . 60,000 sold. Price, 
cents with sample copy of the AMERICAN POULTRY 
ADVOCATE containing bit and Pet Stock Department. 


Book and Paper, Monthly 65c. Write Today 


OUR POULTRY PAPER 


Up-to-date ; om 78 all about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. ° 
50c per year or years for $1.00. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. “BD,” SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FREE fe.temtere, paepe 
seemed birds ond ani ee 






























Sell More 
Poultry migsore| 


Brooders 


ane Cabinet- 
ery 
ter 
ing rite for Breé 
—ask about poultry 
Pe... s bookies, 
amous 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks sad 
Turkeys,”* 19 cents. 
J. S. Gllerest, President sad General Manager 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CQ, 70 Second St.. Bes 


World's Leading Pigeon Magazine 
emican Spee ond mackotlie. tOU WAN. 
TEED— Read ft four menths, and tf net 

_meoney refunded, $1 per year. 

American Journal, Dept. T. Warrenton; . 
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Money-Making 
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Crops That Build Up Soils 





botanically by having Pi 

flowers papilionaceous ; 
biologically they use free atmos- 
pheric nitrogen by the use of 
certain bacteria that form nod- 
ules on their roots,’’ says the 
text-book. 

Now isn’t that a high-sound- 
ing way to say that legumes are 
plants of the pea family, such 
as clovers, alfalfas, cow-peas, 
soy-beans and the like, and that 
they build up run-down soils ? 

That is what legumes are, and 
what they do, and it means the 
same as the definition with the 
big words. It does not matter 


“6 [5 ictani are distinguished = 











some moist soil. If the soil is 
sour the blue litmus paper will 
turn red. 

To get the necessary decayed 
vegetable or animal matter into 
the soil, if the soil needs it, add 
manure. If the soil will raise 
other crops, it will raise alfalfa. 
Manure should not be applied 
directly before seeding alfalfa, 
for the weed seeds in it may 
grow and smother the alfalfa 
plants. Apply it to some other 
crop the year before alfalfa is 
sowed. On a weedy soil it is best 
to sow the alfalfa in August, 
after summer fallowing the field. 


=] secured from your druggist, into 











so much whether they belong to 
the pea family ; the important 
thing is that they are soil-build- 
ing crops, and that they do their 
work well. While building up the soil, 
they also produce a valuable crop for 
hay or pasture. For example, Paul 
Tucker, of Madison county, Mo., made 
ninety-six tons of alfalfa hay from ten 
acres last year. This is supposed to be 
the best piece of alfalfa in that county. 
His success influenced severa) other 
farmers to try alfalfa. 


Alfalfa Is a Valuable Crop 


Alfalfa is one of the best soil builders, 
but to do its work the seed must be in- 
oculated before sown. That is, the seed 
must be treated with bacteria—soil- 
building bacteria we will callthem. This 
ean be done by coating the seed with a 
growth of the bacteria secured through 
your county agent, who will also tell 
you how to use it, or by scattering soil 
from an alfalfa field upon the ground to 
be planted. Soil on which sweet clover 
has been grown will do. just as well 
as soil from an alfalfa field. 

The soil must be harrowed as soon as 
possible after scattering it, for sunshine 
kills the bacteria. The illustration below 
shows the roots of some soil-buildin 


A good stand of alfalfa. Nearly everywhere alfalfa 
makes three cuttings of one to two tons of hay an acre 


tion of cheap pork. Cattle and horses 
should not be pastured on it. 

ig a few acres of alfalfa this spring 
and learn to grow it. You will try it 
sooner or later, and why not do it now.”’ 


What Causes Alfalfa Failures 


Failures with alfalfa can be traced to 
six things. They are: Neglect to treat 
the soil or seed with soil-building bac- 
teria, lack of drainage, sour soil, lack 
of plant food in the soil, lack of de- 
cayed animal or vegetable matter in the 
soil, and weeds. 

Alfalfa can not stand wet feet. If the 
ground is perry drained, tile drainage is 
the remedy. The land can be drained 
either in the spring or fall. 

For sour soil, lime is the remedy. It can 
be applied in the form of crushed lime- 
stone. About two tons to the acre will 
sweeten most soils in a year’s time. To 
tell whether the soil needs lime have 
your county agent test it, or send a 
sample to your state experiment station. 
Or, you can test it yourself by inserting 
a strip of litmus paper, which can be 


There are many varieties of 
alfalfa. The most profitable for 
the hay or ‘pasture crop is the 
ordinary white flowered variety. 

What are the uses of alfalfa? Well, 
for hog pasture it can not be beaten. 
Pigs in alfalfa soon make hogs of them- 
selves. Alfalfa hay is excellent for 
feeding the brood sows. Chopped alfalfa 
hay is equal to bran for feeding dairy 
cows. Horses and sheep like alfalfa hay 
and do well on it. Even chickens eat 
steamed alfalfa hay. 

Some people object to alfalfa because 
it is not so easy to work into a rotation 
as clover. Ollie Simmons, of Guthrie 
county, Ia., has overcome this difficulty. 
His eighty-acre farm is divided into six 
plots of ten acres each, leaving twenty 
acres for farm buildings and native 
pasture. He leaves alfalfa for three 
years before plowing it under. The first 
two years alfalfa is used for hay. The 
third year it isused for pasture and in 
the fall the field is plowed for corn. 
After two years corn is followed by oats 
which is cut for hay. Alfalfa is seeded 
with the oats. 


Cow-Peas Are Soil Builders 


Another soil-building crop that makes 
good pasture for pigs, and good hay, 
is cow-peas. Here is the experience 





plants. The lumps are the work o 
soil-building bacteria. 

When to sow alfalfa is a disputed 
question. Many people say sow in 
August, but some of the most suc- 
cessful growers sow the seed early in 
the spring. 

‘‘ Alfalfa should be sown just as 
early in the spring as possible, even in 
March or April,’’ says J. W. Helme, 
a veteran grower of Michigan. “Frost 
will not hurt the young alfalfa plants. 
Early seeding gives them a chance 
to get ahead of weeds. Alfalfa may 
be sown alone or with a nurse crop. 
If a nurse crop is used, one bushel of 
barley to the acre is best. Twenty 
pounds of alfalfa seed is the right 
amount to sow. I sow broadcast, 
cover the seed with a weeder and 
then roll the ground.’’ 


Reasons for Growing Alfalfa 


‘* There are seven reasons why every 
farmer should grow alfalfa,’’ says 
Mr. Helme. ‘They are: 

First: It enriches the soi] and 
makes possible better crops. 

Second: It has a greater food 
value than any other coarse forage. 

Third: All stock like it and do 
well on it. 

Fourth: It will yield four to five 
tons of hay an acre each year. 

Fifth: A seeding once started 
lasts for years, a great saving over 
seedings of red clover. 

Sixth: It furnishes a rich food 
that enables a farmer to cut down 








of J. B. Swartz, one of Our Folks in 
Oklahoma, with cow-peas : 

‘* Experience and The Farm Jour- 
nal both taught me that unless we 
grow clover or other soil-building 
plants, our farms soon become im- 
poverished and Se grow. I 
remember reading in The Farm Jour- 
nal that cow-peas are soil-building 
plants, and at the first opportunity | 
got some cow-peas. I planted ten 
acres of corn, laid it by about June 
20, and after the last cultivation 
planted two bushels of cow-peas in 
the corn. They came up and made a 
fine crop. I gathered some for seed 
and let the vines fall back on the 
ground. 

Next year I sowed oats on this 
field and they grew and made a fine 
crop. On the strip across the field 
where I had planted the peas the oats 
grew so rank that they fell down 
and were nearly a failure, but I felt 
pleased because I had found a sub- 
stitute for clover. 

I am now farming 640 acres of 
land and growing cow-peas on one- 
third of all the land I cultivate. I 
had 100 acres of cow-peas this year. 
I turned 200 hogs in the field and 
ag: 2 gathered the crop and came out 
in the spring ready for the market.”’ 

Cow-peas really are not peas but 
beans. They are the kind of beans 
most commonly cultivated for food in 
the Old World. In our country they 
are used mainly as a pasture crop. 








his feed bills. 
Seventh: It makes the very best 
possible hog pasture for the produc- 


These knots on the roots are what build up the 
soil. They are caused by soil-building bacteria 


Cow-peas will grow where corn will 
grow and on the same kind of soil. 
[Continued on page 28] 
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—made by the world’s greatest 
manufacturers of farm pumps 
Strength, Durability, Efficiency—In the Goulds Trade 


Mark you see these three words, emblematically 
linked as a symbol of Goulds quality—alwaysto be found in 
every pump which bears that distinguishing mark. Either 
this trade mark or the name “Goulds” appears for your pro- 
tection on every pump we manufacture. It is our promise that 
the Goulds Pump which you buyis fully uptothe Goulds high 
quality standard as implied by the words: Strength, Durability, 


Efficiency. 


For seventy years Goulds Pumps have 
been in the service of American 
Farmers. The first iron pump ever 
made was conceived and manufac- 
tured in the “Old Stone Shop” in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., where Seabury 
S. Gould laid the foundation for the 
business which now crowds to its 
full capacity the great plant shown 
below. And during every period 
throughout those seventy years 
Goulds Pumps have been recognized 
as the leaders, 


There is a Goulds Pump ‘‘for every 
service,”” whether it be to throw a 
“river of water” or fill the drinking 
cup at the “town pump.” There are 
more than styles and sizes, Yet 
a selection is made easy by the ad- 
vice of our Engineering Service De- 
partment, which, when given the re- 
quirements, will recommend the right 
pump. And we F-yastage guarantee 
that every Goulds Pump will satisface 
torily perform the work for which we ree 
commend it. 


Typical of the Goulds leadership is 
the invention of the new Goulds 
Noiseless Hi-Speed Pump. When 
driven by electric motor you can’t 
hear a sound ten feet away. It is 
especially designed for private water 
supply systems in small-town and 
farm homes. It lifts water to an 
elevation of 100 feet or against a pres- 
sure of 43 vounds, and is adapted to 
either open or pressure tank water 


systems. It is made in two sizes— 
180 to 360 gallons per hour — and in 
13 different combinations. Some are 
equipped with 32-volt motors es- 

ially adapted for use with farm 
fighting systems; others are equipped 
with motors suited for regular com- 
mercial currents; and one is equipped 
with a 1% h. p. gasolene engine for 
use where electricity is not available. 


Regardless of the purpose for which 
you want a pump, buy a Goulds. 
Your satisfaction is then guaranteed. 

ere is a Goulds dealer in almost 
every town. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry the Goulds line of pumps, write 
to us for the name of the dealer who 
does. We have forty distributing 
houses in United States and Canada. 
Our booklet, “Pumps for Every Pur- 
pose,” will be of value to you. Send 
for a copy today. It's free. 


The Goulds Mfg. Company 
Main Office and Works: 
Seneca Falls 








Branch Offices: 


New York 
16 Murray St. 
Boston 
58 Pearl St. 
Chicago 
12-14 S, Clinton St. 
Philadelphia 
111 North 3rd St. 
Pittsburgh 
636 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 
Atlanta 
3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Houston 
1001 Carter Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
338 Munsey Bldg. 


One of the 13 
**Hi-Speed’’ 
combinations’ 










eee of Life”Seedst 
are of Highest Quality. . None 
better at any price. World Beating 


; 

Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. iy 

BUMPER CROP COLLECTION #si¢{cBuié 

Radish—Earliest of All, worth l5e Lettuce—Sensation, worth IBe 

Cucumber— Table Queen, worth lic Onion—Golden West, worth lic 

Celery—Long Keeper, worth 2c Tomato—Everbearing, worth 20c 
This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.00, 
Guaranteed to e-y7 Write to-day; a or ~—, 

to he ay postage and packing and re- 

SEND 1 Oc ceive this valuable Bumper Crop Collec- 

ton of Seeds, postpaid, together with our big jnotrective, | beautiful Seed and Plant Book. Tells 

all about Buckbee’s Famous “Full of Life’ Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


H. W. BUCKBEE ROCKFORD SEED FARMS ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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is the title of our 1919 catalogue — the most beautiful and complete horticultural 


photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
ounts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 16 cents 
we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free Of Charge 





Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 













publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 5 
It is a mine of & 


& Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS |» 


containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet # 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant & 
































SIAnT TOMATO-CUCUMBER-PEANUT-10c 


Here Are Seeds of Three pateatie and Interesting Varieties You Should Grow 
Iu Your Garden This Years 

Giant Climbing Tomato—Is one of the largest grown. Vines grow very 
strong and will carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, crimson color; 
specimens often weighing 2 to 3 lbs. each, 

Japanese Climbing Cucumber—Is a grand variety from Japan; can be 
trained to fences, trellises or poles and save space in your — ruits early, 
growing 10 to 15 inches Jong, 
and are good for slicing or 
pickling. : 

Early Spanish Pea- 
nuts—LEarliest variety and ‘ 
a great Peanut for the 
North; easy to grow, enorm- 
ous yielder, and a few hills 
in your garden will be very 
interesting to show yourf , 
neighbors. Z 


eI will a yy 
Special Offers S.re'-e i. 
lar sized Packet of VCH! 
mato, Cucumber ont x8 
Peanut for only 10c, ors 
3 Packets of each for ag 
My _new_Seed Book o 

Garden Seeds is oor aoa free. 






Early Spanish Peanuts 
Order TODAY. 





years. 











Climbing Cacumber 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept.22 Rose Hill, N.Y. 



































GARDEN NOVELTIES 


CHILDS’ GIANT BoomA, our HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES, 
1918 eeeag nan basen 5 tsplace a booklet giving 666 receipts 


here he greatest for cooking, canning and pre- 
favorite. It rivals, the serving vegetables o all kinds. 
best Ferns or Palms in deco- 


Will make one’s = crops 
— effects and is equally doubly valuable. 10c. 
valuabie for garden or pots, a 
pezemibes Gensefentherzercen SPECIAL OFFER 
potaoe, oF summer, in 

, tmas. For 20c we will send every- 

fartost of or plano ow = Kechia, Lettuce, To- 
t. 20c 


anywhere. book” and catalogue. " Order 
Smet ah ag LETTUCE. now. Supply limited. 











— istinct and absolute) 
the tenderest and pute . lettuce grown. Pht. lsc, BIG CATALOGUE free. All flower ond a vewetelie seeds. 
i Two-POUND hest, Puls aoe. , Dlants. and berries, We grow the finest Gladioli, 
poauee, tome vO, Lape. heorlegl, sishest, con = ——g ta nny Peonies, Perennial, hrabs, 
I 
I 








CHINESE WOOLFLOWERS. The showat new garden bvest Fess. Corn: 
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Fig. 1. The cleaned seed 


= HY is my clover field weedy every 


ar? Why do I have a poor 


e 
stand? Why does my seeder clog se 
frequently ?’’ 
Those are questions that John Davis 
asked himself every year for several 
He thought it was the fault of 





Fig. 2. Chaff and trash 


the soil and the seeder until somebody 
told him the trouble was due to the seed 
he sowed. So a year ago last spring he 
took a sample of the seed he intended 
to sow and had it examined. The exami- 
nation consisted in cleaning the sample 
he submitted. The results were convinc- 





Fig. 3. Mostly weed seed 


ing, as shown in the illustrations. So 
was the yield from the clean seed last 
ear; his was the best piece of clover 
in the neighborhood. 
What do the illustrations mean? Well, 
Fig. 1 is the clean seed that John sowed. 
Doesn’t it look fine? But just see what 





Fig. 4. Dead clover-seed 


came out of it. Fig. 2 is the chaff and 
trash ; that is what clogged the seeder. 
Fig. 3 is mostly weed seed ; that is what 
made his field so weedy. Fig. 4is dead 
clover-seed ; that is what made a poor 
stand. 

John is not a man to add a moral to @ 
good story, but he says hereafter he will 
use only clean seed. If he grows it 


himself, he will clean it; and if he has . 
to buy he will specify that he is to get 


clean seed, whether clover-seed or not. 
Other seed than clover should be cleaned. 
Many fields are infested with mustard 
from seed sowed with oats. Alfalfa 
fields are often infested with dodder be- 
se uncleaned seed is sowed. Do you 
ame John for his good resdlution ? 
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Making Gardén j in Zero Weather 


gardens go ahead and order seeds 
early—which they should do—and 
then make enough garden to use all they 
have ordered. A better way to do is to 
figure out just how large a garden is 
necessary to fur- 
nish vegetables 
for the family 
and order nomore 
seeds than need- 
ed. Seeds of some 
varieties are very 
scarce and should 
not be wasted. 
Old seeds gen- 
erally can not be 
depended upon 
to give as strong 
growth as new seeds. If old seeds must 
be used, test them early enough that a 
new supply can be secured in plenty of 
time after the testing isdone. To test 
garden seeds proceed as follows: 


Testing the Seed 


First, moisten a piece of cotton flannel 
or blotting-paper and lay it on a dinner 
plate. Then count out exactly 100 seeds 
and place them in the center; cover 
with another moist cloth or piece of 
blotting-paper, and turn another plate 
upside-down over them. For small seeds 
the blotters may be marked off in four 
sections with a lead-pencil and four 
kinds tested in one pair of plates. Keep 
the plates ina warm place. Fig. 2 shows 
the plates ready to put away. On about 
the third day the seeds that have started 
to sprout should be counted, taken out, 
and a record kept of them. Fig. 3 shows 
the top cover removed to count the seeds 
that sprout. Some seeds will sprout 
in a few days while others require as 
much as two weeks. Beet and chard 
seeds normally test out more than 100 
per cent, because a beet or chard seed 
is really a fruit, in which two seeds or 
more may be combined. 


Amount of Seeds To Buy 


The amount of seeds to buy depends on 
the size of the garden, the number of 
plantings, and somewhat on the weather. 
Buy enough seeds to secure a good stand. 
Too thick seeding, however, is injurious 
to the plants and increases the tiresome 
work of thinning. Buy enough to allow 
for a second planting in case the first 
planting does not give good results. 

To plant a 100-foot row of vegetables, 
buy seeds as follows: Beans, one pint ; 
beets, two ounces; cabbage, one pack- 
et; carrots, one ounce; cauliflower, one 
packet; celery, one-fourth ounce ; Swiss 
chard, two ounces; sweet corn, one pint; 
cucumbers, one ounce ; egg- plant, one- 
half ounce ; kohl-rabi, ' one packet; let- 
tuce or mustard, one-half ounce ; musk- 
melons, okra or onion seeds, One ounce ; 
onion sets, one quart; parsley, one pack- 
et; parsnip, one ounce; peas one to two 
pints ; > peppers, one packe et; potatoes, 
six to seven 
es, salsify, spinach or squash,one ounce ; 
sweet potatoes, seventy-five plants ; to- 
matoes, two packets ; turnips, one-half 
ounce ; watermelons, one ounce. 


How To Make a Hotbed 


Some crops must be started under 
lass or indoors to be grown success- 
ully. Greenhouses furnish the best 
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Fig. 1. Cross-section of an Lawes FE hotbed 
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conditions, but they are expensive, and 
hotbeds are commonly used instead. 
Every year about this time we tell how 
to makea hotbed, and this is what we say: 

A hotbed is practically nothing more 
than a board-e 


ed pit, in which there is 
fermenting ma- 
nure covered with 
several inches of 
soil. The top of 
the hotbed is roof- 
ed with sashes, 
which usually 
measure about 
3 x 6 feet each. 
At night a straw 
or other mat is 
laid over the glass 
to keep out the 
cold. The space between the soil and 
the glass must nowhere measure less 
than about six inches in the start; the 
soil will sink as the manure ferments. 

Hotbeds are usually made of inch boards. 
Fig. 1 shows how to make one. If the 
boards on the back of the frame are 
twelve inches above the ground, those 
in front should be several inches lower ; 
thus giving a slant to the sashes, en- 
abling water to run off quickly. This 
will allow, too, a better utilization of 
the sun’s heat; the slant should be 
toward the south, 

Throw the manure into the hotbed pit 
in successive layers, continuously tramp- 
ing. Fill the pit to within four or five 
inches of the top of the frame on the 
south side. The manure will settle sev- 
eral inches before time for sowing the 
seed. Place sash on the frame imme- 
diately after filling. 

The heat in a newly-made hotbed will 
rise Pr agony! until it reaches a tempera- 
ture of at least 120°. A high tempera- 
ture may be obtained for a week or 
more, but it will not do to sow seed over 
such hot material. Wait until the tem- 
perature drops below 90°, then place 
two or]three inches of good soil over 
the manure if flats are to be used, or 
about four inches if the seed is to be 
sown directly in the soil. 

A surface hotbed may be built entirely 
above the ground; the manure is simply 
spread out and tramped well. The frames 
and sides are placed on top of it. More 
manure is then banked around the frames 
to keep out the cold. Surface hotbeds 
are more easily made than pit hotbeds, 
since frozen ground is no hindrance. 
They are well adapted for poorly drained 
locations. However, they require more 
manure than pit hotbeds, they are diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible to keep 
warm during cold weather and are un- 
suited for use early in the season. They 
give off more odor because the manure 
is exposed. 

No plant should be taken from a warm 
hot and exposed at once to open 
weather. The change should be gradual. 
Sometimes this change is made by re- 

moving the sash from the hotbed on 
warm days, then 
on cooler days, 
then on warm 
nights and final- 
ly on cool nights. 
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 MAULE TESTS-\ 
YOU PLANT- \ 
) NATURE PRODUCES: 


é Make the Maule Seed Book 
your guide to a garden that 
you will be proud of—and at 
e least expense. You know 
at vou plant that Maule’s 
sted Seeds will produce 
ma crops, 

















Every lot is carefully tested 
for vigor and growing power, 
That’s why once you plant 
Maule’s Seeds, you prefer 
them always, 
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SEED BOOK 
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Garden Se nam TD 


Forty-two years of seed ex- 
perience and gardencraft are 
ted in this remark- 
book—and you get it 
free. No need to guess 
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Write today 
You save 
seeds Begg —" 
ek Me _ 


WM. HENRY MAULE, INC. " 
SI 2106 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Sturdy Fruit Trees 


represent only one line grown by the 
Woodlawn Nurfseries, bred-to- 
bear berry 


trees 

in our 1919 catalog, which also contains much 
valuable planting and growing information. Address 
Woodlawn Nurseries, 887 Garson Avente, Rochester, N. ¥. 





450,000 a=——- TREES 


69 varieties. er ey me Small Trees, ete. to, Bast seoted 
Genuine, cheap. eee mye oe mailed — 
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Spring Rye Did Well 


HE success I had in growing spring 
rye will probably be interesting to you 
and the subscribersof The Farm Journal. 
It yielded forty-eight to fifty bushels 
an acre, growing to a height of five and 
a half to six feet. It was sown in the 
latter part of April. 

Never having been tried before in this 
section, it will no doubt be given a good 
place in the rotation, and also in many 
other parts of the country. 

Ohio. C. S. Ross. 


Selected Seed Yields Highest 


Last winter on stormy days William H. 
Davis, a young Hardin county farmer, 
sifted the seed oats for a ten-acre field 
through a piece of old wire screening, 
the meshes of which were so coarse that 
only the very largest, plumpest kernels 
were saved. It took some time todo 
this, but it was at a season when there 
was little outside the chores to occupy a 
farmer’s time. The result was the finest 
showing of seed oats ever planted on 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


that farm. At threshing time it yielded 
ninety bushels an acre of the finest oats 
in the neighborhood. Hilda Richmond. 


Money-Making Crops 
[Continued from page 24] 


They are the most important soil-build- 
ing crop in the South. 


Ways To Plant Cow-Peas 


When planted alone cow-peas are sown 
broadcast, drilled, or in broad rows. 
When broadcasted, one or two bushels 
to the acre are planted ; if drilled, five 
pecks to an acre; if planted in three 
and one-half foot rows, twenty pounds. 
They should not be sown before corn- 
planting time. The latest date that is 
safe for planting is on days before 
the first killing frost in the fall. Itis 
not often necessary to treat the seed 
with soil-building bacteria, particularly 
in the Southern states. The crop should 
not be cut for hay until the first pods 
are ripe, and the cutting may be delayed 
until later. The yield of hay ranges 





from one to three tons to the acre. The 
hay has a high feeding value for dairy 
cows, beef cattle and other stock. 

One of the most common ways of 
planting cow-peas in the hog-raising 
states is to plant the seed between the 
corn rows with a one-horse drill at the 
time of the last cultivation. Then the 
hogs are turned into the corn in Sep- 
tember to hog down the corn and cow- 
peas together. They make rapid gains 
in that way and not much care is needed 
for them. Others plant the peas close 
to the corn hills so they will climb the 
corn-stalks, and then both peas and corn 
are cut together for silage. The cow- 
peas increase the value of the silage for 
feeding. 

The variety of cow-peas or alfalfa 
suited to your locality can be determined 
by asking your county agent. You 
can get the seed from any up-to-date 
seedsman. Be ready at seeding time. 

Alfalfa and cow-peas are not so widely 
grown as they should be. The same is 
true of other soil-building crops, some 
of which we shall tell aboutin The Farm 
Journal next month. Look out for them. 
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~ GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
: Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
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tables and flowers. Send yours 
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R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ili. 
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Better Seed Beds 
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Make better gardens. All 
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Poor Land . 
Made Good Orchard 


By J. T. BARTLETT 


NE of the most successful youn 

fruit growers is Willis Sanborn, o 
New Hampshire. He made good be- 
cause he dared to violate local orchard 
ways and follow western methods. 

Willis came back from the West, where 
he had some orchard experience, and 
bought some of the poorest land in his 
native community. All it had ever 
grown was ‘‘poverty”’ birches. The 
people thought him crazy when he cut 
off the birches, plowed and thoroughly 
stirred the land, dynamited holes, and 
opi several thousand — trees. 

erhaps he would have been had he fol- 
lowed local methods of culture. But, 
he was successful. 

The success Willis had has led others 
to follow his example. His young trees, 
set as yearlings cut back to twenty-four 
inches, grow from one to four feet each 
season, bear the third season and pro- 
duce a paying crop the fifth. He prunes 
carefully, sprays thoroughly, and stirs 
the soil in his orchard at least once in 
two weeks. He makes his trees bear 
every season by thinning the fruit until 
the apples are at. least six inches apart 
in each direction. He packs his apples 
in the most modern way, and finds an 
excellent market. Any orchardist, he 
believes, can pretty nearly command his 
own price if he will build up a reputa- 
tion for selling apples true to name and 


ack. 

What Willis aimed to do was to com- 
bine in his apples western size and color 
with eastern flavor. His neighbors 
thought it a pile of work todo—the fre- 
quent stirring of the soil to conserve 
moisture, the careful thinning of the 
fruit; but the way the venture turned 
out made them change their minds. 
They now agree with Willis that most 
every soil has possibilities on which the 
man who knows how can realize good 
profits. 


> 


Orchard and Small Fruits 


Watersprouts and the surplus limbs take 
too much water from the trees in time 
of drought ; prune out those which are 
not needed on the tree, and save the 
water for the fruit. 


For tree wounds paint is a good dress- 
ing. Mix white lead and raw linseed-oil 
and have it rather thick. A bit of raw 
«sienna will give the paint very nearly 
the color of the bark of the tree. 


Some nice day put on a pair of long- 
wristed leather gloves and trim the rasp- 
berries and blackberries. Cut out all 
dead or unthrifty canes entirely, and 

rune back the others (including side 

rarches) about one-third. Burn the 
triminings and thus get rid of disease 
and pests. 


If you didn’t cut and store some scions 
in December, as we then suggested, you 
can do it now. Choose sound wood of 
last year’s growth, from trees of known 

roductiveness; cut into convenient 
engths and tie in small bundles. Place 
in sawdust or sanc in a cool cellar until 
grafting time. In the March Farm Jour- 
nal we’ll tell you how to use the scions 
in grafting. 

If you did not mulch strawberry plants 
as we told you to do last fall, do it now, 
before the ground begins to thaw. The 
heaving of the ground in early spring, 
due to frost action, is very frequently 
the cause of there being no crop that 
year. A mulch of leaves, straw, strawy 
manure, ‘chaff or other available mate- 
rial should be distributed evenly three 
inches deep over the bed. The work 
may be economically done by using 4 





manure-spreader stra dling the rows. 








gt 


Fruit few’ Future Food 


Plan now for the “after the war” fruit demand 
by putting extra land to work; high prices are 
sure. Plant berries,apples, 
eaches; raise vegetables 
etween the rows for the 
first year or so, 


Storrs & Harrison Co. 
1919 Fruit Catalogue 


tells what, when and how 
to plant and care for 
home fruit gardens, or- 
chards, vegetable and 
flower gardens. Every- 
thing needed is listed 
in this new book. Send 
today for a free copy. 

65 years in business. 

1200 acres of stock. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co 
Box 525 


Painesville, Ohio 





































page illustrated catal : and 
special red ink rice list oftering 


lo prices. 
10WA SEED COMPAN 
Oept. 10 Des Moines, fowa 


Boy Strawherries 


Bigger, Sweeter, and more pro- 
ductive any other everbear- 
ing stra rries. Tuits on 
spring set plants from June to 
ovember in the North and 
the year-round in the South. 
ur 3 Century Catal 
fully describes this an 
more than fifty of the best 
standard varieties straw- 
berries, also other small 
"ite fruit plants. Send postal 
today. 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SON 
R.R. No. 10, Salisbury, Md. 


EVERGREENS 


=a 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect baloines, crops, stock, 
gardens andorchards. Hiil’s Evergreens 
are Nursery grown and hardy every- 
where. Hill’s Evergreen book, illus- 
trated in colors, sent free. Write today. World’s 
largest growers. Est. 1355. 


D. HI ERY CO., DUND {ILLINOIS 
4 pont SiS leseeeen beeiee 


OR CHOICE WATCH, 
CAMERA OR RIFLE 


for selling only 30 packs 
Y asstd. Vegetable Seeds at 
10c per large pack. Easy to 
aes scil, EARN BIG MONEY or premiums. We 
y i " ffust you with seeds until sold. Address; 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa. 
aD ee 


LALA UMCQOLQSIPOC1 SAPP Ug Sas nE 
Berry 


100 rise $2.75 


Four profitable varieties yield- 
ing ly May till frost 
comes—3 strawberries (inelud- 
ing best Fall-bearing) and St. 
Everbearing 
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Many other special 


offers, 
Arthur J. Collins & Son, Box 32, Moorestown, N. J, 








Write for our 
Free Uataleg! Shows you how you 
can save money b ty | direct 
from the largest me and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany Ind, 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES WHOLESALE PRICES 


TO PLANTERS 


Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, peony Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, 
Nuts, etc. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from bearing J. H. 
HALE TREES. Genuine Delicious Apples. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Cleveland, Tenn. 


Ge 


return $2.50 and Patriotic Knife is may today. 
Address KEYSTONE CO., Box 538, Greenville, Pa. 
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| Expert Farm Shop Work | 








Handy Rack for Implements 























a “Wee 
PUT DV 


T one side of the shop have a rack for 
tools and garden implements. The 
garden fence is no place to hang a hoe 
when not in use. The sketch above 
shows how to make a serviceable rack. 
The two compartments marked 1 are 
for small tools such as hammers, trowels, 
dibbles, or the like. F. K. 


























A Metal Punch for Shop Work 


A good sheet-met- 
al punch for ordi- 
nary shop work 
may be made as 
shown in the 
sketch at the left. 
A bolt of the 
desired diameter 
with a tempered 
punch point is 
TMNT UH suspended over a 
HII | Him | hardwood _ block 
BE ed by a stiff piece of 
spring wire. A hole is bored in the 
block to register with the bolt and act 
asadie. When a piece of sheet metal 
is placed under the bolt and the bolt hit 
with a hammer, a clean-cut hole will be 
made. If the top of the block is covered 
with a plate of iron having a hole to cor- 
respond with the bolt, better results 
will be obtained. 2: 2<- ae 











How To Temper Tools 


Tempering steel tools consists of two 
processes: 1, hardening; and, 2, draw- 
~~ temper. 

eat a piece of steel to a cherry red 
and dip it into water. The steel is then 
as hard as it can be made and a file 
will not cut it. It is also very brittle, 
and a blow of the hammer will shatter 


it; consequently, it is of little value for 
tools that have to be driven with the 
hammer or sledge. If the piece is slow- 
ly and carefully reheated, the hardness 
will gradually disappear; and if heated 
long enough, it will be as soft as it was 
before hardening. To temper steel 
properly it should be hardened and then 
the temper drawn until.it is of the 
proper hardness and toughness for the 
work expected of it. 

Heat to a cherry red and plunge the 
end into water for a short distance, leav- 
ing a portion above still hot. The heat 
from above will gradually soak down 
into the hardened point, softening it; 
and if the point is smooth and bright, 
different colors will appear on the bright 
surface. To get a bright surface on 
which the colors may be éasily detected, 
after hardening, rub the surface with a 
piece of broken grindstone, emery- 
wheel, smooth file or sandpaper. 

The first color to appear will be a pale 
yellow, or straw color. It will be fol- 
lowed in order by dark straw color, 
brown, light purple, dark purple, pale 
blue, and finally dark blue. As soon as 
the proper color appears, the whole 
pees should be plunged into the water. 

ools requiring steel of great hardness 
should be tempered to a straw color ; 
tools of soft steel should be tempered at 
the dark-blue color. Cold chisels. and 
punches should be plunged into the water 
when the purple color appears. Drills 
should be plunged into the water when 
there is a dark. straw color at the cut- 
ting edge, merging into blue. 

ave the water in the dipping tub 
slightly warm to prevent checking of 
the steel. R. 





Iron Cement from Old Dry 


Batteries 


A good iron cement may be made by 
combining the black filler material from 
old dry batteries with fine iron filings 
and building cement. Use fifteen ounces 
of cement, twenty ounces of fine iron 
filings and five of battery filler. All 
these materials should be weer ow f 
dry and as fine as possible when mixed. 
This cement mixed and stored in a dry 
place will keep indefinitely. .To use it, 
add water to make a thick paste and 
apply. Water starts a chemical action, 
that makes the mixture set, This is 
good for filling cracks in stoves, water- 
pipes, etc. 7. 





An Easy Way To Remove Broken Screws 


DRILL HOLE 





Many times screws are inserted too 
tightly and the heads break off. The 
methods shown above for removing such 
screws are very practical. If the screw 
is not too small a hole can be drilled in 
the broken part as shown in Fig. 1. The 
square end of a file is then inserted as 
shown in Fig. 2, and given a few sharp 





By turning the 
file the screw may be taken out. Another 
method is to drill small holes, as shown 
in Fig. 3, and chisel a slot or groove as 
shown in Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. Then a 
screw-driver can be used to remove the 
broken part.. This second meee is best 


blows with a hammer. 


HS. 


for large screws. 


A Brief Digest of the Law 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


ATURE of Contract for Sale of Stand- 
ing Timber: Is a contract fer the 
sale of standing timber a contract for 
the sale of real, or for the sale of per- 
sonal, property? Subscriber, Texas. 
In a few states such contracts are regarded 
as contracts for the sale of personal property 
where the parties contemplate that the trees 
shall be severed from the soil at once and shall 
therefore derive no further sustenance from 
it. Where, however, it is the understanding 
of the parties that the trees need not be sev- 
ered from the soil at once, it is the universal 
rule that they are to be treated as real prop- 
erty, and the contract is to be governed in all 
respects .by the rules applicable to sales of 
real property. This is true, also, in the great 
majority of jurisdictions, even though the con- 
tract contemplates an immediate severance of 
the trees from the soil. 


Necessity of Witnesses to Will: In mak- 
ing a will is it absolutely necessary to 
have it witnessed ? 

Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 

In Virginia and in about half a dozen other 
states that have derivea their laws from Vir- 
ginia, witnesses are not necessary to the valid- 
ity of a will if it is written entirely in the 
handwriting of the testator and is signed by 
him. In all other states, a will must be wit- 
nessed to be valid, a few states requiring three 
witnesses, but most of them only two. The 
law of Pennsylvania is unique in that it re- 
quires two witnesses tothe execution of the 
will by the testator, but does not require the 
witnesses to sign their names. It is custom- 
ary, however, for the witnesses to sign their 
names to a statement at the end of the will, 
reciting the facts in regard to its execution. 


Right To Recover Possession of Land 
Taken by Neighbor. A owns a tract of 
timber land remote from his home and 
left by him in the care of a relative. 
Several years ago, B, the owner of an 
adjoining tract of land, had a survey 
made, after which he changed the divi- 
sion fence so as to add to his land a part 
of that formerly in the possession of A. 
What redress, if any, has A? AndifA 
can not recover the land thus taken 
from him, can he recover taxes he has 
paid on it for nearly forty years? 

Massachusetts. ubscriber. 

A’s proper remedy is by a suit for the recov- 
ery of the possession of the land, and his right 
to its recovery will depend upon the evidence 
produced at the trial as to whether the title 
to the land is in A orin B. If A can prove 
that he has been in the open, notorious, and 
continuous possession of the land under a 
claim of right for a period of twenty years, 
this of itself will be sufficient to prove title 
in him and to enable him to recover the land. 
Regardless of the result of the suit for the 
possession of the land, A can not recover the 
money he has paid out for taxes. 


False Representation in Sale of Farm: I 
bought a farm through an agent who 
represented it to be arich, sandy, loamy 
soil, whereas we have since found it to 
be a heavy clay soil. What are my rights? 
Ohio. Subscriber. 


If the agent made in regard to the farm a 
false representation of a matter of fact which 
you were entitled to rely on and which you 
did rely on to your injury, the agent is liable 
to you for the difference in the value of the 
farm as it is and what it would have been 
worth if it had been as represented. So, if 
the representation was made by. the agent 
within the scope of the authority given him 
by the owner, the owner would also be liable 
to the same extent as the agent. The repre- 
sentation that the land was “rich,” however, 
is not regarded as a representation of a mat- 
ter of fact, but only as a statement of opinion 
and does not entitle the purchaser to sue. 
Furthermore, if the purchaser examined the 
property or had the opportunity to do so, he 
was not entitled to vg on the representa- 
tion of the agent as to the nature of the soil. 
He should have ascertained for himself the 
nature of the soil before buying. 












LEGAL inquiries will, be answered in the paper, 3 


each in turn, if of interest to the 
reader. Those who want immediate 


- mail should remit 
Department,” this office, 
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_Home Pian No.1441—An impres- 
sive farm home for a large fou, Sx 
bedrooms, Splendid floor plan. 


completes. stn ss PLBOO 



























Established Over Half a Century 4 ae eS 
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te | | - & Your New 
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) foe: Sap. | HAE 
Y & 
| Choose From Our 200 Tested Plans 
4 oe 
Our Ready-Cut Methods Will Save 
Material, Labor and Money for You 
r GORDON-VAN TINE Ready-Cut methods have always saved home builders a great i 
: deal of money. They are indispensable to economy. Local skilled labor is generally both g 
3 scarce and high priced. You can erect these homes with very little help—easily. Ready-Cut is 
: the modern scientific way. Everything is cut to fit and all numbered to correspond with plans. | 
: Save all the cost of carpenters doing by hand what we do with modern machinery. q 
" Ry 2 g 
y Why It Pays to Build Now Buy At Wholesale Prices 
l- : * : 7 * i 
, ts os ae . Wholesale bu and direct-to-you-se cut out the in- 
. So much baling has been put off that with  hetween costs. TLshor-eaving by Fer tery de another | 
. peace re-established there will ar ot be a mad saving. You profit by building our way up to 50% less than . 
n rush to build. And prices of uilding material usual figures. ame foe em quien « - - _— 
= : Cc 
nd pk gn ee seewneed os are lowest and a new home now is a 
Be : oar sound investment. 
modities, will then govery igh. il 
* They. will likely stay high for Shipped Promptly Anywhere 
. years. “Our free book can now We make complete shipment prompt- 
rs save you easily up to thirty, forty or ly. All materials reach you at once— 
: even fifty per cent. Get it and select and all at one time. Safe arrival guar- 
a from our 200 tested plans. Each one anteed no matter where you live. Our 
8, proved by repeated building. Many big reserve stock of Ready-cut homes 
le are designed by the best architects in means hurry-up service at the very 
d. the Guay. Sete in Fact b detail. ate rs tenes sien building materials are scarce 
1e All at who e pri book “eae elgg a locally ost everywhere. 
3 aes “re Grade Material bungatow. Wholesale price for ma $1609 Send Coupon Now—Today! 
I High 
Shai 2 2 Our big FREE Home Plan Book 
o Highest grade material exactly as shows many model Farm Houses 
7 specified is our standard. Everything planned especially for practical farm 
: is accurately described. You know comfort and convenience and all built 
Bf exactly what you are getting. We back everywhere. Big, roomy kitchen 
TyW. ig, y 8, 
up all with our absolute binding guar- entry-washrooms downstairs, bedrooms. 
a anteé—money back if not satisfied! Convenience ideas for women—built-in 
beam ag he —_ Pine for sous ows . pantry cases, linen closets, etc. Photos, 
wo ress for exposed s, fine: speci ; exact 
. | —— gee Pag 3 s tingles, we por pe fe peapoeamnn oats oh alt 
t ware, etc., invariably go into Over: 100,000 satisfied customers and 
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Ship Your ~ 
Furs Where 
the Most 
Bundles Go! \ 


UNST 


Over 500,000 fur-shippers this sea- 
son are sharing in the biggest money 
we have ever paid for furs. We need : 
millions more pelts and skins, and rh 
We Are Paying Top Prices for {i 
Muskrat, Opossum, Wolf, Etc. 


The world is looking to us for furs of all 
kinds —skunk, coon, mink, fox—even rabbit 
skins—and we pay spot cash, and send check 
within 24 hours. Ship all you have at once, now! 


Sataceeaas, St. Louis,Mo. 


LIFES | se one's 
BROS. A ag, e.on 
INTERNATIONAL FUR EXCHANGES Cardboard and 












































LARGEST INTHE woRLoL Tie to Your 
nésOomss, ST. LOUIS. U.S.A. Bundle. 















ShipAll 
Your 
Furs to 
Funsten 
Today! 


SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


ome so popular in ite first four years that 
thousands have ne called for to replace, on their 


¥ ad sh* or 
7S = WRTE YOUR MAME ANG ADDRESS CAREFULLY 
Orrice STATE 
| wees BOX 


BAR THE 
has bec 


everon auge, 
‘ t, ence. 
t you . 


60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


d for our new Free 

















&. &. STATION 
SHIPMENT SENT 

























old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 







small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, peck <w em self-oil- 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
showing fencing end sates cranky CE 
ye ‘fence well and rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear an goabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
Boule Gales ane used. ench corvying 
Ve make Gasoline Engines, 
Water Supply Goods-and Steel Frame Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., 


Get Clean Milk 


Old methods of clippitig cows left too much hair 


ick promotion, 
month, Book-Application Blank 
inter. Raitway Dept. (K), Indianapolis, ind. on udders and fianks, ws that had been con- 
fined to barn and yard during winter gathered dirt 


Send Sketch and De- | that endangered purity of milk. Leading milk pro- 
° os lestins P~ 
INVENT ORS . a gy ot hice Re. ducers use the Stewart No. } Ball Beering i p- 
-book on 









WANTED—MEN 

ivitran Gererna Trees 
Porter. $100-$150 month. _ No expe- 
rience necessary. Hundréds placed. All 















> ing Machi removes every bit of ha t 
jection. Twenty Years’ Experience. the whiers and flanks. Also clips horses. ER 
ad -b. me Patents fo ext Foe q heme. Al Send $2.00 and pay balance on arrival. 
Communications ‘ us y. CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Talbert & Talbert, Patent Lawyers, 4305 Talbert Bidg., Washington, D.C. | Dept. 148, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Itt. 


















How To Grade Raw Furs 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


HERE is no standard of fur grad- 
[ine. On lots exceeding 1,000 mixed 
skins, there will be almost as many 
valuations as there are sorters. This 
explains why some dealers pay more 
than others for certain classes of hides, 
even though the general average is 
nearly the same throughout. The lack 
of uniformity in classifying the lots ex- 
plains the difference in the price quota- 
tions sent out. To illustrate, one buyer 
may list large opossum furs at $1 each 
and anotherfirm at but eighty-five cents. 
But in sorting a lot of ten, the first 
buyer finds but three which go into this 
grade, the rest being medium furs. The 
second buyer, who is more liberal in 
grading, may put six into the best grade 
and four medium. Hence it can be 
seen that ‘‘ large prices on paper’’ do 
not necessarily mean the best returns. 
The young trapper should have a fair 
idea of what his furs are worth so that 
he may sell totraveling buyers and know 
that heis getting what he should. Again, 
some pelt hunters have an opportunity 
to buy furs from their friends, but hesi- 
tate because they know nothing about 
sorting them. 

Roughly speaking, there are two grades 
of fur—prime and unprime. The first is 
a perfect skin, full pelted with the flesh 
side showing a pinkish-white color. An 
unprime fur is one on which the leather 
shows brown or black spots. This is fre- 
quently termed by dealers ‘‘part prime.”’ 
The darker the color the poorer the qual- 
ity, as arule. Some buyers confuse the 
grade known as “Prime” with “Number 
One” or “‘ Firsts.’’ However, a prime fur 
may be mishandled or damaged so that 
it will not classify as a ‘‘ Number One.”’ 

Many firms make but little effort to 
explain their method of sorting. For 
this reason it is hard at times for the 
shipper to understand why his furs do 
not bring more money, 

Generally the number refers only to 
quality—and yet with skunk there is a 
variation in some instances. To illus- 
trate, mink furs are sometimes sorted 
as follows: 

Number One, prime. (A Number One 
pelt must always be prime, but a prime 
skin need not necessarily be graded as 
a Number One, as previously explained. ) 

Number Two, unprime. (In this grade 
most dealers put those furs not quite 
good enough for Number One. It may 
include those not quite prime—some have 
a separate sort for these known as ‘‘ part 
prime’’—and hides having slight faults, 
such as being torn, net quite so thick 

elted as best grade, and similar faults. 

he leather on the majority of skins is 
bluish ; that is, with the exception of 
the torn and damaged,whiech may show 
in this respect as prime.) 

Number Three, unprime. (All pelts too 
poor for the preceding grades, and of 
fair quality, are listed as Number Three. 
For the most part these are early caught 
hides and in general having the same 
faults as Number Two, only to a greater 
degree. ) 

umber Four, unprime. (This is prac- 
tically the lowest quality of fur pur- 
chased. Muskrats are sometimes sorted 
as Number Five, but this particular 
grade will be explained later. In gen- 
eral class Number Four might be de- 
scribed as containing all pelts too poor 
for Number Three and yet having some 
value to the manufacturer. ) 

We may be somewhat.confused as to. 
numbers being used for the assortment, 






















¥ed fall hides. Kitts go as Number Five. 
*factise is essential in grading furs. 


€1 t 
{a7} ake 


of skunk furs. The earliest buyers es- 
tablished the custom of designating the 
eolor and not the quality by the num- 
bers. As a result, uniformity does not 
exist on price quotations sent out. Most 
buyers list the pelts : 

Black, Number One. Short Stripe, 
Number Two. Long Stripe, Number 
Three. (Sometimes called Narrow Stripe 
and Long Western.) Broad Stripe, Num- 
ber Four. 

The buyer who uses the description 
and not the number to show the classifi- 
cation according to color—and reason 
seems to indicate that is the correct 
way—would issue returns like this: 


Color Quality 
5 Black Skunk, No. 1, . . . at $5.00 . . $25.00 
1 Black Skunk, No: 2,...at 2.75... 2.7% 
1 Black Skunk, No. 38, ...at 150.. 1.50 
1 Black Skunk, No. 4,...at  .75. .75 


The last three skins are unprime. 
The buyer who employs the other | 
method would write: - 
Color Quality 


5 Skunk, No. 1, Prime, ..... at $5.00 . $25.00 | 
>  * No. 1, Good Unprime, . 2.75. 2.75 | 
l . No. 1, Fair 4 . 150. 1.50 | 
l a No. 1, Poor “ Ca Cae -15 


In the first assortment the color is | 
named; in the second it is indicated by 
figures and the quality explained. No 
reference is made to the size in either 
case. The figures are not intended to | 
bear any relation to the market at pres- | 
ent nor to any particular section. 

Another fact worthy of attention is | 
the grade used for skunk furs by some | 
buyers who use figures to designate the | 
color. Instead of listing the returns, as 
have been indicated in ‘the last illustra- 
tion, they make no reference to quality 
whatever but ‘‘ throw down’’ the un- 
prime pelts one grade lower. A second 
quality black fur would go in with the 
first quality furs having short stripes ; 
a second quality short stripe would go in 
with a first quality long stripe ; a second 
quality long stripe would go in with a 
first quality broad stripe ; and a second 
quality broad stripe, or lower, can only 
be graded as to value. By this arrange- 
ment, confusing to the extreme, since 
the owner can only guess at the classifi- 
cation from the sheet which is sent him, 
a third quality black undoubtedly would 
be sorted in with the first quality long 
stripes ; a fourth quality black in with | 
the first quality broad stripes, etc. 

The reason for this method has never 
been sufficiently explained to warrant an 
excuse for it except, perhaps, that the 
relation of the hides and their value for 
manufacturing purposes figure out ap- 
proximately on this basis of grading. 

A perplexing question to many who 
have sold furs for years is the grade on 
muskrats. Variations are noticed among 
the buyers. Truly can we say that the 
pelts are assorted only with regard to 
color and size. Black muskrats are not 
considered in this explanation. To illus- 
trate the meaning more clearly it will 


oe eee to eliminate all reference | P r NI — ING wi mE L 


Direct from mill, All-wool, four-ply yarn—soft, durable, 
easy-knitting. Khaki, oxford 
salmon, canary, turquoise, peacock. Sent 


Most quotations on muskrat furs read 
as follows: “Spring,” “Winter,” “ Fall,” 
“Kitts ’’ (kittens or young). 

The shipper must remember that these 
ge are based upon the merits of the 

ides and not upon the time they were 
caught. In general, the season deter- 
mines the grade, but this is not absolute. 

Most of the complaints about grading 
arise over furs which are taken during 
the latter part of one period and the 
first part of the next. - 

_ fo the one who understands the hand- 
ling of furs it seems strange that num- 
bers are not used to designate quality 
™m the pa just mentioned, as well as 
most of the others. A very few buyers 

© this, using Number One for spring, 
Number Two for winter, Number Three 
for fall and Number Four for light-fur- 
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Furs To Us At Once \\ 

This is your best time to sell for top prices. 
Makes no difference whether you have a few pelts 
Taylor grades highest and 
pve. most. Buyers are now after us for their 

eaviest purchases. This is one of the biggest fur 
seasons in years. Millions are wearing furs. And 
ee are way up. Because of immense size,Taylor 


as a market for absolutely every pelt you can 
rovide. Don’t putit off. Tic a Taylor tag to your 


or a big bundle of furs. 


undle and ship it today. 
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is “America’s Greatest Fur House.” Dur- 
ing 25 working days in last December 
‘61,964 trappers sent their furs to Taylor. 
On a single day Taylor received 5686 ship- 
ments. This is a world’s record made 
possible because trappers appreciate fair 
treatment and keepon shipping to Taylor. 
And they tell their friends to ship there, 
too. Don’t delay your immediate shipment. 
Get your furs on the road to Taylor today. Don’t 
r= weer tem Fy a src = ate 
Sipment. Ties Taylor tag 10 your bundle today. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
























br nate Reversible 
Raincoat Postpaid 
$ 
This is a steam calendared 
Vulcanized STORM - PROOF 
Coat—all seams being melted to- 
gether—same process as used in 
i automobile tires. It is 
made of a Guaranteed MILI- 
TARY BOMBAZINE tan color 
cloth on one side with a pure 
black gum coating on the other. 
It’s a stylish, Up-to-Date, Good- 
Looking Slip-On when worn tan 
sideout. Anda wonderful Storm 
Coat for rough wear, hunting, 
trapping, etc., worn reversed. 
Give Chest Measure When Ordering \ 











sured, day we get order. Used for soidiers’ and sailors’ 
sweaters, socks, helmets, wristlets. Now released for 

use. Free samples sent. Two lb. carton (4 hanks to Ib.) $3 
per lb, Five lb, carton $2.80 Pew Ib. Send money, money- 
order or bank-draft. Satisfaction guaranteed 
refunded. Immediate delivery. Order now. 


F. W. WALTER, Dept. R, 43 Letitia St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


, natural, white, black, navy, 
postpaid, in- 


or money 










electricity or fe les your t. Saves oil. 

Deligh ware us Send now for complete sample 
er, 

batpald $5 cts., 2 or coi or$l. Money 


Wanted. Exclusive Territory. 
White Flame Light Co., 62 Clark Bidg., Grand Rapids, 


make your old kerosene lamps and 
give a beilliant white light better than 
oe Doubl 


f Not Satisfactory. Live 





ed 





You can be quickly cured, if you 
STAMMER 
ssariug snd Stogeering, “he Canseand Gare” It telle how I 


cured myself for 20 years. 
Benjamin ®. Bogue 1451 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 



























Do Your Own 
Concrete Work 

















(;reens 


Grown from Bearing Trees and 
from Whole Roots 


Write youve pant new catalogue 
t the orchard 








= t savicoasto st varieties and 
how to insure ape fo Forty-tw 
of knowing how condensed for 


SAVE BIG MONEY 


A be ng direct from Green. Keep half the coct 
ee sees eee preraging — the ey 
rees that can be 
= y, sturdy stock, true to —_— 


Largest and Oldest Nursery 
Selling Pedigree Trees Direct to Planters 
barges Srv fhe reterd sot bone, greet. 
— informaton Inchudieds “Catalogue free. /y—- 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 40 Wall Street, 
Rochester, 


Masters Plant Setter 


Pays for Itself Every 
Day Used 


Transplants Tebacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, Cabbage, Straw- 
berries, Eggplant and a!) similar 
plants. 


No Stooping--No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no 
resetting, an earlier crop. Most 
practical planter ever invented. Re- 
commended by leading Agricultural 
Colleges. Is guaranteed to set three 
times as fast and easier and better 
than hand work. Remember, your 
money back if not satisfied after you 
try thesetter. Writefor Free Booklet. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 10, Chicago, tli. 


CLOVER 


Buyers. Save Big Money. 


lower when we bought our supply. Our 
bees Pridhgalocaly| iow. The big hig seving i. you is due to our 
aay oot tested, pure Illinois grown, High 
ered SCronn free. Guaranteed etd or money 
hort. Don’t wait for 7g Alfalfa 83. Our big 

‘a 


Bargains in sacd tl ‘astonish you. Have 4 Ifa $8. md iad pe 
5 y $4.75; ee eee 
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greatly reduced can rave you money and give 
you Service. e. Write today for freosam and my 

and big money saving Seed Guide Ai free D Don’t delay. 
iat Seed Co., Dept. 409 Chicago 











Fruit and Ornamental, Vines, Sh rubs, Maloney 
A-1 Quality, direct from’ the nursery at 
wholesale. 


8 ft. 
Trees %- $1.98 
" Baldwin Standard Apple; 1 Partie Standard 
* Pear; 1 Montmorency Standard Sour Cherry. 
Write for free wholesale catalog today. 





se cndwe Aa dade £6:te tranigadaalnn poconte. 
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worgans ll 
Sie ee 
NAR penne erage bbs ged 
ONARD® om st Cgttiog ar cei 
BLOOM sr tt halit <S00E, 

Conard & Jones Co.~R. Pyie, Pres.; A.Wintzer,V. P.-Box 25, West Greve, Pa. 











Strawberry Plants That Grow 


Best June and ee. goatee wrong at Reason- 
, Currant and 
to Plante yy Pr mt oo EE. 
G, E. WHITTEN’S NURSERIES, Box 7, Bridgman, Mich. 
BLACK RASPBERRY. Best 
Honeysweet for Home and Market. Plant cir- 
KATKAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 
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Will More Ships Hurt Farmers? 


[Continued from page 8] 


parts to reach European ports as well as 
American ports at a lower cost. In order to 

et any of that beef, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore must bid against 
London, Liverpool, Hamburg and Bremen, 
otherwise it will all go to supply those vast 
European populations. 

If any one will look at the nose of Brazil as it 
projects out into the Atlantic ocean, and meas- 
ure the distance from the tip of that nose to 
London and to New York, he will see that there 
is no great difference in the distance. Since 
ships from Argentina must sail around the tip 
of that nose to get to either port, it follows 
that the sailing distance and the freight cost 
from Argentina to New York will be quite as 
great as to London. Beef from Argentina 
could not be brought to the port of New York 
any cheaper than to the port of London. The 
price of that beef in New York must there- 
fore be at least as high as in London. As to 
the great and increasing consuming popula- 
tions of the interior of this country, the cost 
of transhipping imported beef at the seaboard 


| would be prohibitive as long as the producers 





of the interior can supply the demand. 
Enough has been said to show that cheaper 


| ocean freight rates will affect different farm- 


ers very differently. It is therefore ditficult 
to sum up the argument and to say definitely 
how they will affect American agriculture as 
a whole. If the United States were, in the 
main, an importer rather than an exporter of 
farm products, we should have to conclude 
that our farmers would lose more than they 
would gain as producers, although they, in 
common with all others, would gain something 
as users of products shipped in. Since, how- 
ever, we ship out more farm products than we 
ship ‘in, we must conclude that the majority 
of our farmers will gain more than they will 
lose both as producers and as consumers. 
Therefore it looks as though the American 
farmers would generally be benefited rather 
than injured by such an increase in our mer- 
chant marine as would give us more prompt 
and efficient service and lower freight costs. 

Any change which makes service cheaper 
and more abundant tends necessarily to in- 
crease general prosperity. Those who can 
readjust themselves to the new conditions 
must necessarily share in that posperity. 
Every step in progress, however, has probably 
injured some few who could not make the nec- 
essary changes in their ways of doing business, 
nor readjust themselves to the new conditions. 
I know enough about the American farmer to 
believe that he is self-reliant and adaptable 
and that he will therefore take advantage of 
the new conditions and share in the general 
prosperity. 

We must be certain, however, that a larger 
merchant marine will really give us cheaper 
freight, and not merely the appearance of 
cheaper freight. If the real cost is no less 
than before, and the people are merely taxed 
to make up the deficit, there will be no gain 
in general prosperity. If the shippers do not 
pay rates that will cover the cost of ocean 
shipping, and the}steamship companies are 
then paid for their losses out of the public 
treasury, there will be no real gain. The 
American people will merely be engaged in 
the pastime of robbing Peter to pay Paul, or 
of taking money out of one pocket to put it 
into another. We would be paying ship own- 
ers to carry goods away from this country to 
some foreign market when there was not 
enough difference in the price of the goods in 
the two markets to pay the cost. In that case 
the goods would better be used at home. In 
the case of imports, we would be paying ship 
owners to haul goods from a foreign market 
to our own when there was not enough differ- 
ence in the price in the two markets to cover 
the cost. In that case, the home market would 
better be supplied by home producers. 

To conclude, the American farmer, like 
every one else, stands to gain through such 
an increase in our merchant marine as will en- 
able it to carry away from the country all the 
goods that ought to be carried away, and to 
the country all that ought to be carried to it. 
This means simply and solely that the ships 
should be able to carry away everything which 
can be sold in a foreign country at a price 
enough higher than in our own country to com- 

letely cover the cost of sending it. Similar- 
y, it ought to be large enough to make us 
willing to pay a price which will cover the en- 
tire cost. To go further than that would be 
about as sensible as for a farmer to keep some 
extra teams to haul stones from one place to 
another and back again, paying the cost of 
the operation by charging it it to his cows or his 
chickens which were making a little surplus. 





Saves Solution 


Just a grip of your thumb—as easy as 
pulling a trigger — and the Auto-Spray 
Starts or stops instantly. There is no 


ping—no wasteof expensive solution. 


N° 


i 


has been standard 

ment —e 18 years, Srares Fad 
in use by Experiment Station work- 
ers, farmers, gardeners and home 
owners. Other Auto-Spray outfits 
for every spraying purpose. 

Our Spraying Calendar should 
hang in your work room, It tells 
when and how tospray. It’s free. 
Send today andask toofor Catalog. 


The E. C. Brown Co. 
857 Maple St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A mulcher, quvothing harrow, cultivator, 
weeder and l in one. Forms dust mulch 
—s blanket of feese soil—preventing soil hardening 
and moisture escaping. Increases yield of corn, 
potatoes, oats, wheat, ete. Kills weeds. Flat teeth, 
especially adapted to form mulch. Lever and 
pressure spring conteol depth of teeth. Sold with 
or without seeding boxes for grass seed, alfalfa, oats, 
etc. Teeth cover the seed to depth desired. Adapted 
fora coae variety of work. In etock near you. Send 


EU cata) 
REK A MOWER CO., Box 646, Utica, N.Y. 

















* $300to $500 per A. 


by be beginners follow- 


to Successful 







ing ‘‘Keith’s 
Berry Culture,”’ e can save you 
oS to 0 par 2000 on planta, r 

pecialty is plant growing. Buy our 
GUARANTEED strong true-to-name plants. 
Money back if not satisfied. Send ay for 
our 1919 Yearbook in colors. It’s Free. 


KEITH BROS. NURSERY, 
Box 408, Sawyer, Mich. 


FREE °'Cr‘ives 














given for selling only 30 packs Vege- 
table Seeds at 10c per large pack, Also 
»431 pe. dinner 




















aesell easily. Write at once for pale 

ple an ‘WE TRUST ee aa 

got sold. AMERICAN reo co. 
Box 88, Lancaster, Pennsyivanie 
















—the most authoritative nook oe rose 

planting, cultivation and terre 

ever published. It is the fetime 
erica’s rope 
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Eight Moves in Fifteen Years 


Bi gman S no chance to get ahead 
renting. Here I’ve been renting 
for fifteen years and have been on eight 
different farms in that time. Moving is 
getting to be such a frequent occurrence 
that my chickens crowd around me with 
their legs crossed and wait for me to tie 
their feet every year about the first 
of March.”’ 

The speaker was not more than thirty- 
five years old. He was talking to the 
man who owned the adjoining farm, 
and who had come in to see the ‘‘ new 
neighbors.’’ 

‘*That depends on how you rent,’’ 
quickly replied the caller, a man of fifty, 
with gray hairs beginning toshow. ‘‘I 
began as a renter when I was twenty 
years old, and I never moved but once, 
and that was to the farm I own and live 
on now. I have had charge of leasing my 
father’s farm to tenants for eighteen 
years, and have had but two tenants in 
that time. The tenants make ‘A Good 
Living and 10%,’ too.’’ 

‘* How do they manage it ; cash rent ?,’’ 

‘No; the share system is more satis- 
factory,’’ 
the partnership formed by this plan, the 
landlord furnishes the land and the ten- 
ant the labor, and it is to their mutual 
interests that the farm be made more 
productive and profitable. As a rule, all 
equipment, including tools, machinery, 
work stock, productive stock, and other 
working capital is owned in equal art- 
nership. All expenses, including hired 
labor and taxes, are shared equally, and 
the proceeds are divided half and half. 
Products taken for nage use by either 
landlord or tenant are charged against 
the respective parties.’’ 

** But what if a renter hasn’t enough 
capital to go into partnership ?’’ 

**He doesn’t necessarily have to put 
up as much capital as the landlord; I 
had only $600 to start with,’’ said the 
older man. ‘‘When the landlord fur- 
nishes more than half of the capital for 
stock or equipment, or where the land is 
naturally very productive, he is entitled 
to receive more than half of the pro- 
ceeds, and a share that is fair to both 
landlord and tenant is agreed upon. On 
the other hand, where the tenant fur- 
nishes more than half of the capital, or 
the type of farming requires special 
skill or an unusual amount of labor, or 
the land is not productive, he should 
receive more than half of the profits.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t it be hard to put all these 
things into a lease ? ’’ said the renter. 

**The wording of the lease is a com- 
paratively simple problem after the con- 
ditions essential to fairness have been 
agreed upon. Frankness is important, 
and the contract should be prepared ina 
simple, specific form, easily understood. 
Most farm leases run for one year, with 
the privilege of renewal on one or two 
months’ notice. Most contracts should 
specify that accounts be kept.’’ 





Helping Uncle Sam 


To make the rural carrier happy, make 
a portable mail-box which can be moved 
near the track when the drifts are bad 
near the mail-box. This prevents dan- 
ger of upsetting. Any box can be used, 

if fitted with legs and a hinged cover. 



















































the older man answered. ‘‘In | 


GOLDEN GIANT 





FEBRUARY, 1919 


De | Etre (0) 80) 5. GIANT 


This seed offered by the originator is 2 years in advance of that sold by com- 
petitors (as to selection). 


It excels all other early varieties in size, productiveness and quality, and all the late 
varieties in quality and early maturity. Jt is the one corn for the home or market gardener 
who wants: the greatest amount of highest quality corn in the shortest period of time from the 
smallest piece of land. 
Sweet Corn,” sent with order. 


$5.00; 1 quart, $10.00. 


FREDERICK S, De LUE, M.D., Experimental Farm, 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


oiey SWEET CORN 





Furnishes the sweetest and most luscious creamy nutri- 
ment you can imagine. Acclaimed the most important 
horticultural acquisitions of recent years. Awarded the only 
medal given for sweet corn by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in 67 years. 


De Lue’s Golden Giant is the result of / 2 years’ selection from 
the product of the Howling Mob crossed with Golden 
Bantam and combines all the good points of both parents. 


GOLDEN BANTAM 


Stalks very short and stout near the ground. Two to 
three ears; 8 to 9 inches long; cob of small diameter, 
carrying from 12 to 22 rows of long broad kernels of 
deep orange color. 


Illustrated circular, “How to Know and How to Grow a Perfect 
Price, 4 0z., 35 cts.; 1 oz., 50 cts.; | pint=12 ozs., 


Send Check or Money Order. No Stamps, 


Needham, Mass., Dept. H 











Invest in Fruit Trees Now! 


An acre planted to well-selected trees will bring in several times the income 
derived from grain or other field crops. Start with Harrisons’ Quality Trees. 
They are the product of over 30 years’ nursery and commercial fruit-growing 
experience. All are budded from bearing trees of known production. We 
have millions of vigorous Apple, Peach, Pear and Cherry Trees ready for 
early Spring shipment. Also, Small Fruits, Evergreens and Shade Trees. 


CLO 





You need our 1919 Nursery Book. It’s free. Send today. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


Box 12 BERLIN, MD. 








SEEUS ee 


Ww ill mail the tellowing 22 Packets c lest 
Fresh. Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1 










Money returned if not satisfactory. % 
BEET, Crosb: — best, sweetest early sort. 
CABBAGE, New Gia. header. ‘ 











berries, Wlekberee A ogee an 
par excellence. Our catalog No. | tells all about 
them. In it are also described and offered a full 
line of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, Nut Trees, Hedge Plants and Gar- 
den Roots. Send for it today—it is free. 


J. T. LOVETT, Inc. 
Little Silver, N. J. 


CLEAN SEED 
PLUMP—HARDY 


Buy early—have seed 
tested. If it don’t 
please you; return it—we’ll refund your money— 
pay freight. The early buyer, in this year of seed 
eo ts best qualities—lowest prices. If 
you need field pom of any kind, write for free 
catalog and 


Do it vo ag Mention this paper. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


Strawberry Plants 


Box 137 








describes all small fruits such es p- 
berries, Blackberries, C pes, etc. 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 2, Mich. 
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thy ed Clover: 4.25. 
SEED = Keb eamosee 
Karon Sods, 5 Gents Onten 





APPLE TREES at 15c Each 


£2 pee tame. ie. Vatoohig bork 20 ub 
Nurseries, Goshen, ind. 


growing, PEE. Tre hrlder 
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Saving Time on the Farm with Electricity 











sweeper over the 
floor instead of 
sweeping with -a 
broom; the results 
are so very much 
more satisfying, not 
only from the stand- 
point of the kind of 
work done, but of 
the health and phys- 
ical comfort of all 
the family. 

Two pairs of hands 
are required, ordi- 
narily, for jobs like 
using the grindstone, 
the fanning-mill, or 
the sheep clippers. 
A small electric mo- 
tor will take the 








Nobody needed to turn the crank when 


ANY people do not realize how 
much electricity can be made to 
help out in these times of labor 
shortage on the farms. There are things 
ordinarily done by hand every day about 


the farm home that if done by aid of 


place of the man or 
boy who would have 
to turn the crank, 
and will do a better job than hand- 
power provides. 

For most of the tasks named a one- 
sixth to one-fourth horse-power motor 
will do the work, using about two cents 
worth of electricity an hour. 


clipping horses 


for five hours; a six-pound flat-iron for 
fifteen minutes; an electric washer hav- 
ing a capacity of twelve sheets to the 
Washer long enough to wash twenty 
sheets; an electric vacuum cleaner long 
enough to clean 450 square feet of car- 
pet; a pump. Jong enough to raise 100 
gallons of water 100 feet; a radiant 
toaster long enough to toast ten slices of 
bread; a sewing-machine two hours; a 
twelve-inch fan two hours; an electric 
percolator long enough to produce six 
cups of coffee. . 

The first question most country people 
ask is: ‘‘ How can we have electricity 
on the farm?’’ 

There are two sources of electricity 
for country homes. The first is a neigh- 
boring town or city with an electric 
power plant from which wires may be 
run into the country. This is a splendid 
source of power if it can be had. Many 
farms, near cities with power plants, 
have electricity from that source; ten 
or fifteen families, or more, often go 
together to have an electric line. 

he other source of electricity is the 
small storage battery plant located on 
the farm. Sometimes a plant on one 





With an electric vacuum cleaner sweep- 
ing is not hard work 











A motor will do the churning or run 
the cream separator 





Ironing with an electric iron does away 
with a hot stove 








electric power would mean the release of 
one or more workers for at least part 
of the time, and in some instances would 
make possible the performance of the 
whole task by machinery. 

For instance, an electric motor will 
operate automatically a pressure pump- 
ing system, so that water under pres- 
sure can be piped to house and barn 
and is invaluable for sprinkling and fire 
protection. This does away entirely 
with pumping and carrying water by 
hand, and means a saving of several 
hours a week, to say nothing of the added 
convenience of such an arrangement. 

An electric motor will wash clothes 
and wring them, taking practically all 
the drudgery out of oF i While 
the motor is doing the washing, the house- 
wife can be clearing away the breakfast 
dishes, looking after the garden or poul- 
try—in short, doing the work that ordi- 
narily must wait or be crowded in when 
the washing is done by hand. 

There is the same advantage when 
using the churn or the cream separa- 
tor. It saves time in sweeping if the 
housewife can push an electric vacuum 





Two cents an hour! The labor of a 
man or a woman is worth more than that 
on, our farms today. Their time can 
well be put to profitable work or to 
profitable resting while electricity does 
the work they do 


farm will supply several neighborin 
families. Many of these term wees 
plants are being installed in farm homes 
which are too far from a city to have 
electricity from a city power plant. 





not actually have to 
do with their own 
hands. 

This is getting to 
be a mechanical age 
on the farms as well 
as in other indus- 
tries. The next few 
years are going to 
see this modern 
force, electricity, 
employed more and 
more to save time 
and labor and to 
lighten burdens in 
the work of the farm. 

It is surprising 
what one cent’s 
worth of electricity 
will do, It will op- 











erate one sixteen 
candle-power lamp 
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F. o. b. Racine 


FEBRUARY, 1919 
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SIXES 





Cylinders 3% x 5. 






37 





Hit 






Wheelbase 120 inches 
Long-stroke Six motor 
Tires 34 x 4 


The New-Standard Six 


Over 100 Betterments — 50% Added Strength 


The car we present now is a 
new model, built to new stand- 
ards by new Mitchell specialists. 
It brings out for the first time 
all our new conceptions of how 
good a car should be. 


War-time gave us our great 
opportunity. The great Mitchell 
factory was devoted to truck 
building. So our engineers and 
experts had 18 months to per- 
fect this ideal © ix. 


They have added 50 per cent 
to the strength, 75 per cent to 
endurance, 25 per cent to econ- 
omy and 20 per cent to beauty 
and comfort. Not in ten years 
has so great an advance been 
made at one step in this field. 


Standards Too Low 


Two years ago we concluded 
that all existing standards in 
Light Sixes were too low. The 
cars were too light. Most of 
them were too small. There 
was too much skimping to meet 
price competition. 


Makers did not know require- 
ments. What they called over- 
Strength proved under-strength 
too often. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Light Sixes in use 
showed to us that standards 
needed raising. 


Mitchell Sixes had _ been 
enormously successful. We 
were pioneers in Sixes. Our cars 

ad won a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Some had run over 200,- 
000 miles. But we realized then 
that Mitchells also could and 
should be vastly bettered. And 
We resolved to do it, regardless 
of all rivals. 


New Specialists 
We added to the Mitchell staff 
many new rho had Each 
. Was aman who had made his 


LL mn mr 





mark in high-grade car con- 
struction. 


Then came the war, and we 
entered truck building. That 
gave these new men 18 months 
to design and perfect this new 
Mitchell. 


They worked out more than 
100 improvements. They spent 
over $250,000.00 on new equip- 
ment for better workmanship 
and accurate tests. They cre- 
ated a staff of 185 inspectors. 
Part by part they revised our 
standards, until they had added 
50 per cent to the strength and 
75 per cent to endurance. 


Some Major Changes 


Your Mitchell dealer will 
show you countless improve- 
ments. But the best are shown 
only by tests. The gears, for 
instance, are made 25 per cent 
stronger. A new hardening 
process insures complete uni- 
formity. 


Rear axle strength is in- 
creased 50 percent. Brake effi- 
ciency is increased 75 per cent. 
The steel frame is 1% inches 
deeper, adding 50 per cent to 
the strength. 


The steering gear is 10 per 
cent stronger, and it has two 
ball bearings. The erank shafts 
show a tensile strength of 150, - 
000 pounds per square inch. 


There’s a new type of disc 
clutch. There are 123 drop forg- 
ings. Chrome- Vanadium and 
Nickel-Chrome steel are used in 
abundance. 


But our long cantilever rear 
springs are unchanged. They 
could not be improved. They 
have made the Mitchell the 
most comfortable car in its 
class. And not a spring has 
broken out of 40,000 pairs. 





Less Operating Cost 


Gasoline and oil consumption 
are reduced 25 per cent. This 
partly comes through perfect- 
fitting cylinders. It largely 
comes through a_ thermostat 
which regulates the water sys- 
tem to maintain an even heat. 


We use body frame material 
costing twice the usual to make 
the bodies staunch. We use in- 
terlaced hair in the upholstery; 
so it stays in place. We use 
four coats of varnish instead of 
the usual two, so the finish is 
enduring. 


Our wheelbase is 120 inches 
to give ample room. Compare 
that with other five-passenger 
Sixes.. We employ 135 inspec- 
tors and testers to insure that. 
every part is right. 


The Lowest Price 


Still this new Mitchell, with 
all its improvements, undersells 
all rivals. It remains, as al- 
ways, the lowest-priced Six of 
its size and power and class. 


This new car forms the su- 
preme example of what factory 
efficiency means. We build the 
complete car, chassis and body, 
in a plant that is famed for its 
scientific methods. As a result, 
we continue to offer a value un- 
approached in this class. 

Write us for further details. Then see 
this new car at your nearest Mitchell show- 
room. See for yourself what these new 


standards mean. You will find no other car 
this spring with so many new attractions. 


Mitchell E-40 


Price, $1,475, f. o. b. Racine 
Wheelbase, 120 inches 
Long - stroke Six -motor with Cylinders 
34 x5 
Tires 34x 4 
3-Passenger Roadster, same price 
“We also make a Touring Sedan” 
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MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Beating the Blizzard—», FRANK HAMPTON FOX 
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r ke storm shook the lonely 
little schoolhouse on the 
Nebraska prairie and would 

have swept it from the founda- 
tion if it had not been firmly 
anchored by long iron rods. The 
loose windows rattled as the 
driving snow piled high outside 
and sifted through the cracks, 
forming miniature mountain 
ranges on the floor. 

As the teacher turned awa 
from the window for the tent 
time, the pupils saw a troubled 
look in his blue eyes, and noted 
that his reassuring smile was 
gone. , 

Clement Hampton, the teacher, 
graduated from the University 
of Ohio the summer before and 
went West to work in the har- 
vest fields and to see the country. 
In the fall he was engaged to 
teach the No. 7 School. He was 
determined to gain a practical 
knowledge of western life, for it 
was his ambition to own and 
operate a ranch. That winter 
he suffered many humiliating 
experiences in his efforts to learn 
the ways of the West. More 
than once he heard, or rather 
overheard, the covert remark, 








alone.’’ 


come with the big wagon,’’ said 
Jimmy Vogel. ‘*He’s always 


stormy days.’’ 
** Something has delayed him, "” 
answered his_ oldest sister 


which she did not feel. She re- 
membered clearly what her 
father had told her about the 
storm in which her brother and 
sister perished fifteen years 
before. 

‘**He’s sure. to come,’’ said 
Jimmy, “and we must wait for 


> 


my’s lip quivered and he could 
not complete the sentenée. 


for Clement. He had heard from 


story of that blizzard in which 
his two children perished on their 


thing was certain—they must all 
be saved or perish together. 





history of tae West as that of 





** Oh, he’s just an educated fool !’’ 

That was their estimate of the 
young University graduate who 
could not ‘‘rope a cow, ride a 
bucking broncho, or shoot a running 
jack rabbit.”’ 

Friday, January 13, 1888, the day of 
the storm, dawned warm and spring 
like. Clement started to school without 
his overcoat, but Mrs. Vogel, the far- 
mer’s wife with whom he boarded, 
called him back and insisted that he 
wear it: 

**You’d better take it along,’’ she 
said in her motherly way. ‘‘It may be 
freezing by the time school is out.’’ 

About ten o’clock it began to snow. 
By noon a peculiar haze had settled 
down over-the plains and the storm 
broke into an ominous roar. Many 
times that afternoon Clement looked 
longingly out of the window, hoping 
against hope that he might see some of 
the farmers coming floundering through 
the snow with their big wagons. When 
he turned from the window that last 
time he was convinced that no help could 
come. Instead of his accustomed smile 
there were the close-set lips, which in- 
dicated a mighty determination to mas- 
ter the desperate situation in which his 
school was placed. His closely knitted 
brows plainly disclosed his perplexity as 
to how their deliverance was to be 
accomplished. 

For a few minutes he stood with folded 
arms taking an inventory of the strength 
and endurance of the pupils in the room. 
He estimated their ability and compared 
it with the distance each was from home, 
as ageneral might weigh the strength of 
the different divisions of -his army with 
the possibility of taking. the enemy 
positions. 

‘No, they never can do it,’’ he said 
half aloud. ‘*They must not attempt 
it.’’ 

A chill in the room told him that 
there had been a sudden fall in the 
temperature. 

“‘Gus,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish you’d take 
the scuttle to.the shed and bring in some 
more coal and boom the fire.”’ 

Gus Anderson was a big rough plains- 
man of twenty-four, the one-time bully 
of the district, who had openly declared 


after he secured permission to attend - 


school that he would teach the ‘little 


“It was a strange-looking procession that marched out 
of the little schoolhouse on that perilous journey” 


upstart teacher from the East some 
needed lessons before school closed.’’ 
As he arose quickly to obey the request, 
Clement secretly thanked God for his 
presence. In a flash he recalled the 
afternoon that Gus purposely ran over 
Richard Freez, the little crippled lad, 
hurting him badly, in order, as he after- 
ward acknowledged, to force a show- 
down with the teacher. He recalled 
vividly the little drama which took place 
behind a closed and locked door that 
evening after school. He experienced a 
thrill as he recalled how he had thrashed 
all of the bully out of the big fellow, 
making him his devoted friend and 
champion of the weak. After that Gus 
made real progress in his lessons, and 
the two were devoted friends. 

When Gus came back covered with 
snow, Clement saw on his face a look of 
terror. ‘‘What’s the trouble?’’ he 
asked, walking over to Gus and speak- 
ing in a low tone, so as not to alarm the 
rest of the school. 

‘“‘This is a mighty bad _ blizzard, 
teacher. I can remember the one in 
"73, but this beats that.”’ 

** How much coal is in the shed ?’’ 

‘*Not more than another scuttle or 
two.”’ 

‘‘T wish you’d bring in what there is, 
Gus, so I may know how long we can 
keep up the fire.”’ 

Clement walked back and forth in the 
middle aisle of the little schoolhouse 
thinking and thinking, while the storm 
raged without. By four o’clock the last 
scuttle of coal was consumed and the 
room was becoming unbearably cold. 
The temperature had fallen 100° since 
morning. It was evident that they-could 
not remain very much longer in the 
schoolhouse. 

‘*You may close your books, put on 
your wraps, and gather around the 
stove,’’ said Clement-in a calm voice, 
and the pupils caught a glimpse of a 
smile. 

**Teacher, can’t we go home ?’’ sey- 
eral asked. 

‘*No one must go out in the storm 
alone. I have been -hoping that your 
fathers would come after you, but I 





down rapidly over the plains. 


shivered in their wraps—and Pete did 
not come. 


‘“Teacher,’’ said Gus, ‘‘I’ll-go for ™ 


help if you say the word.”’ 

‘*No, Gus; I appreciate your offer, 
but I need you here, and I’m afraid you 
would not be able to get help to us in 
time.”’ 

‘*T have my own doubts, sir, but I’m 
willing to try.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Gus. Climb up into the 
tower and cut that bell rope and bring 
it to me. And, girls, give me your 
jumping ropes; I want every one of 
them.’’ 

While they hastened to obey his re- 
quest, wondering what the teacher could 
possibly do with so many ropes, he call 
Blanche Vogel to his desk. His blue 
eyes looked into her dark ones ; for an 
instant soul spoke to soul, and these two 
understood each other. Each saw in the 
depths of the other’s soul a determination 
that would not falter. She was seventeen, 
and could ride and shoot and throw @ 
lasso with precision and skill. She had 
laughed at Clement because of his fail- 
ures in these typical western sports. 
He knew how ie discounted higher 
education because he failed in these, 
‘* practical and necessary things.” Per- 
haps this was the time when he could 
impress on her the practical value of 
science. 

‘Please see,’’ he said, ‘‘ that all of 
the children have their wraps butto: 
up tight and their mittens fastened on” 

‘‘What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

‘*We’re going to try to reach your 
house ; it’s the only thing that can be 
done. We can’t remain here any longer. 

‘*T know it. Something has happen 
to Pete or he would have been here am 
hour ago.”’ 

Gus returned with the thirty feet of 
new bell rope, and half a dozen 
came with their jumping ropes. ‘* Line 
up in the middle aisle, facing the door, 

ement directed. ae 


“Jimmy, take one end of the bell 


rope and stand by the door. Richard— 
addressing the crippled lad, who 
[Continued on page 52] 


dare not let any of you start out | 


**I don’t see why Pete doesn’t 


here before three o’clock on — 


Blanche, expressing a confidence ~ 


him, because—because—’’ Jim- — 


Those were anxious- moments | 


Jim Vogel’s own lips the tragic 
way home from school. One ~ 


Something must be done quick- E 
ly, for the winter night—a night © 
ever to be,yemembered in the © 


the Great Blizzard—was settling © 


The fire had’ burned out, the ~ 
room was very cold, the children ~ 
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The largest factory in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of feed and ensilage cutters. 


The Papec factory is the largest of its kind in the world devoted 
exclusively to the building of feed and ensilage cutters. Year 
after year factory erlargements have been made, until today 
the Papec plant contains over 200,000 feet of floor space. Only because 
the buyer of a Papec Ensilage Cutter is assured of absolute depend- 
ability, both as to the product, itself, and the house which makes it, 
could sucha dominant position in theensilage cutter business be attained. 


PAPEC 


Ensilage Cutters 











Nearly two decades ago the founders of 
the Papec Machine Company adopted that 
great fundamental principle of combining 
the cutting, throwing and blowing wheel 


‘all in one. A cutter with four or less fans 


must be equipped with pipe large enough 
to receive one-fourth of the material cut 
at each revolution of the wheel, while the 
Papec with six fans can be equipped with 
smaller pipe, as each fan handles one-sixth 
of the material; thus the silage reaches the 
pipe not only oftener, but in less quantities 
—in asteady stream rather than in bunch- 
es, aS is the case with four or less fans. 


Furthermore, the force is more concentra- 
ted in the smaller pipe and the elevation 


is therefore accomplished under higher 


pressure. These features make Papec the 
Vecided choice wherever ensilage cutters 
are used. 


Every Papec Ensilage Cutter is guaranteed 


to “throw and blow” ensilage perpendic- 


ularly to the height of any silo with any 
— rovided the speed of the cutting 

oes not fall below 600 revolutions 
per pee nar 


The simplicity and dependability of the 
we eet ine 


ra ea oe When 
you “own your own” Papec you can fill 
your silo when the corn is just right— 
neither too green nor too ripe. And you 
can refill, so that you begin the feeding 
season with a silo gotten full—not 
one-fourth empty. 


Send today for our new 1919 catalog 
It explains how a Papec will soon pay for itself 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


102 Main Street 
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WO HUNDRED MILLION 

people eat foods grown largely 

by the aid of commercial fertilizer. In 

nited States alone nearly 7,000,000 
tons of fertilizer are used annually. 


The Fertilizer Industry performs a 
most valuable service in searching the 
four corners of the earth for plant 

; im recovering waste materials 
from slaughter houses, factories and 
cities; in reaching up into the air and 
down into the bowels of the earth for 
newer and cheaper forms of raw mate- 
rials; and then manufacturing the 
whole into a product, definite in com- 
position and convenient in form. 


Without fertilizer, agriculture would 
deteriorate. With more fertilizer. ag- 
riculture will improve. Old theories 
are being discarded. Have you thought 
of fertilizing that weedy run-down pasture? 

you know that fertilizer can help you 
avoid soft corn? escape the Hessian Fis? 
a drouth? save farm labor? get higher 
prices 

Write for bulletins on fertilizer usage 

‘ Soil Improvement Committee 
: of the National Fertilizer Association 
» Md ae 1404 The Munsey Bidg., Baltimore 
AEA, (ie 904Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago 
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HERD is one for you—one of 85,000—and it’s chockfull of infore 

mation about berry plants— when to plant them, how to grow them, 

how to care for them, how to make a success of the berry business 
—all plainly told by one who knows, backed by thirty-one years’ experi- 
ence. This instructive Fruit Growers’ Guide tells you how to get big 
crops from standard varieties and everbearing Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Currants and Grape Plants, All Baldwin plants are produced from 
new rich soil, free from insects or diseases, well rooted, hardy and vig- 
orous, making sure that you can start right. It shows a most complete 
line of small fruit plants to be secured anywhere, You make money 
when you do as Baldwin tells you. 


P Baldwin’s Peace Victory Berry Plants 
and Help Produce Healthy Food. 


All true to name, all free from diseases, all northern grown, They 
are large, heavily rooted, sure growers, because grown on new fertile 
ground. The kind that produces profits—big profits—quickly, We 
grow them by the million, under a process that provides the greatest 
care to all. The same attention, the same cultivation, that you would 
give to a nice little garden of but a few plants. We want you to get 
the Big Baldwin Berry Book now and get your order in early while 
we are well stocked. Have had a most excellent growing season. The 
demand is going to be heavy. You will run no danger and there will 
be no delay. We can save you money. We want you as one of our sat- 
isfied customers. You need the profit—the world needs the fruit. Do 
yoer patriotic duty in peace times. Send for Baldwin’s Big Berry Book. 


ve a day--write to-night. 


O. A. D. BALDWIN 
&, R10, ei Bridgman, Michigan. 
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Why: Motors Fail To Start 


ERY often when a motor is hard to 
start, the trouble may be found in 
the commutator, The illustration here- 
with shows a four-cylinder motor com- 
mutator, having a contaet point for each 
cylinder. As the roller travels the cir- 
cuit of the commutator, 
it makes contact with 
each of the terminals 
in turn and furnishes 
the connection for get- 
ting the spark to the 
spark plugs. 
Theaverage man will 
thoroughly oil the com- 
mutator if he happens to see it. If 
much oil is used, the contact points 
soon become gummed and the current 
fails to make a circuit. When the motor 
stands a while the oil congeals and usu- 
ally a great deal of cranking has to be 





| done before it is worn away. Especially 





is this true in winter. 

When your tractor or automobile motor 
is hard to start, remove the commutator 
and examine it before condemning the 
ignition system. If the commutator is 
dirty, wash it thoroughly with kerosene 
and then brush the contact surface 
lightly with gasoline. When the parts 
are cleaned, never use more than a drop 
or two of oil every 200 miles you run 
your car. Pd, ahs 
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Tractors for Average Farms 


Most of the tractors now on the mar- 
ket are thoroughly reliable. The engines 
are highly developed due to years of 
experience in automobile manufacture. 
The tractor as a whole has passed the 
experimental stage. The big question 
for the farmer to decide is the size and 
character of tractor that will be most 
profitable on his farm. 

The average size farm will not justify 
both horses and a tractor, that’s sure. 
The tractor will not prove profitable 
unless at least seventy-five per cent of 
the horses can be eliminated. There- 
fore, a tractor to be profitable on an 
average size farm must do at least 
seventy-five per cent of the work that 
horses do—and the nearer it comes to 
doing all farm work without horses the 
more profitable it will be. 

The ideal toward which tractor manu- 
facturers are woreeee is a light, moder- 
ate priced tractor which you can start 
on the first furrow in the spring and 
keep working all season—plowing, har- 
rowing, drilling, cultivating, mowing, 
harvesting, etc., doing all your farm 
work until the silo is filled. 


—>— 


How To Prevent Skidding 


If the automobile driver always knew 
when he was going to skid—why, he 
wouldn’t skid. But skidding is such a 
sudden thing that the driver has to be 
mentally prepared so as to do automati- 
cally and quickly the thing which will 
prevent accidents. 

First of all, drive slowly when going 
over a greasy road or wet, slippery pave- 


; ment.. Be careful not to get into tight 


places or to go close up behind another 
ear, so that the use-of the brakes or 

uick steering is necessary, as either of 
these may cause skidding. 

As soon as you see the first sign of 
skidding, release the clutch immediately. 
If that is done promptly, the car wiil 
right itself in many cases. Apply the 
brakes only when the:car has recovered 


-@ straight course. .When you release 


the clutch, steer the front of the car in 
the same direction that the back of the 
ear is sliding. This: heips. to recover 8 


aight ‘course and it-the applice- y 


str: 7% 
tion of the brakes with safety. 
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Yes, Sirt, 
You CAN 


)Save Money! 








~—Del Dane 
“The Old Stove 
Master” 


Forget ‘“‘high 
prices.”’ Send 
me a postal 4 
and get this : 
book. lam 
. 3 smashing 
prices this 3 year on Kalamazoo @ 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, Gas 
Ranges and Kitchen g,—-== 
Kabinets. 


Write Todayf= 


that’s the way to get 
the whole story. Save 
a smashing big lot of 
money. 
Ask for Catalog 
No. 105 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. Gm 


Manufacturers 


































A Kalamazes 


Direct to You 












Here is the famous Oliver Typewriter of- 
fering you a saving of $43. The $57 Oliver 
is our identical $100 model, brand new, never 
used. Not second-hand nor rebuilt. The 
same as used by many of the biggest con- 
cerns. Over 700,000 sold. We send an Oliver 
for Free Trial. ae one cent down, If you 

want to keep it, s at the rate of $3 
per month until the 357 is paid. This is the 
@reatest typewriter bar- 
gain in the world, 

Write today for our hew 
Legg “The Typewriter on 
the Farm.” 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


3022 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, lil, (11.07) 






















grinding stock feed, table cornmeal. rye, Graham. buck- 
wheat and whole wheat flour for yourself and neighbors. 


so french Bulr 


with imported French Bubr Stones. A boy can operate and 
keep itin order. Folks bring grain for miles to get it 
ground in this more digestible way by cleanest, 
farm mill made. FREE TRIAL offer and brand new mill 
book ready. Write for free copy today, 





Pedieng: ase 
Convenient. Have a sanitary, 
odorless toilet right in the 
» house, in any room orina 
closet. Be ready for the long, 
cold winter. Endorsed by 
State Boards of Health. Ab- 
solutely Odorless. Germs 
one eS odor are killed by a chemical 
water in the container, 
whieh you empty once a month as 


bsolutely 
Sask “Sites «Ate ats a 
price, 
Contowe SANITARY MF. CO, 
. 4802 6th St., Detroit, Mich. 














Write aes for 7-Day Trial Offer, and 


RANE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL. ,2223.00% Stet, 
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Profits in Raising Sheep 
By EARLE W. GAGE 


COTT GILLESPIE, of Harrison- 

ville, Mo., in ten months made a 

profit of 157 per cent on his five 
breeding ewes. Scott was one of twen- 
ty-four boys and girls to be the charter 
members of the first lamb club ever or- 
ganized. It was organized by the Bank 
of Harrisonville in October, 1917. A. 
L. Burney, the president, purchased 117 
head of ewes which were placed on good 
pastures, bred to pure-bred Shropshire 
rams and distributed among two dozen 
boys and girls, their notes being accepted 
as security. 

Scott purchased five of these ewes for 
$95. Last spring he sold his wool for 
$39.74—nearly $8 from each ewe. The 
nine lambs dropped sold for $112.32, 
making a total income of $152.06. Cal- 
culated on the basis of making $150°on 
a $95 investment, Scott enjoyed a profit 
of 157 per cent on his sheep. 

The day that these Missouri boys and 
girls walked up to Mr. Burney’s desk and 
signed notes covering an indebtedness 
larger than they dreamed could exist, 
was a great day for Missouri and for the 
boys and girls. That day their fathers 
and mothers took second seat. Thus the 
carload of ewes was distributed through 
the community. At various periods, all 
during the winter, instructions were 
mailed to the lamb club members tell- 
ing them what care and management 
were necessary to success. July 27, 1918, 
saw the end of the trial, and a surprise 
awaited all. The doubting Toms, who had 
poked fun at Mr. Burney’s ‘‘ fool idea,”’ 
were forced to concede that it had 
worked, and worked well. 

The twenty- -four boys and girls had 
eras iat a total of 117 ewes at $19 a 

ead ; 144 lambs were dropped by the 
ewes, of which sixteen lambs died. Two 
ewes died during the contest. Only four 
ewes failed to produce lambs. The 115 
ewes that lived produced wool that sold 
for $585.17—a little more than $5 a head. 
Most of the wool brought sixty cents a 
pound. The lambs were sold at auction 
for $1,461.74, which is more than $1l a 
head. The heaviest lamb weighed 131 
pounds the day of the sale, several 
weighed 100 = unds each. How many 
farmers can boast of such figures on 
spring lambs in July? 

The total income from lambs and wool 
was $2,046.91, or more than enough to 
pay the total first cost of the ewes. 


hese ewes and lambs were in the hands | 


of boys and girls from eight to sixteen 
years of age, for a period of ten months. 




















Mr. Burney bought 117 ewes and 
placed them on good pastures 


















The “King Pin” of all 
tomatoes for both the 
home grower and the 
market gardener. 
i of the finest tomatoes 
ve ever grown—then plant 
BUIST’S MONARCH a and get a new idea of what 
a really perfect tomato should be. 
Its massive size, perfect shape, delicious se Sire, w wigs 
and ity are unequalled. An i 
and continuous bearer. Pkt., 15c; 4 4 Phis., 50c, 
BUIST’S EARLI-BELLE TOMATO 
Market gardeners call it the “‘Early Money Tomato™ 


mer oaey the season. 
lutely unrivalled in the 


















Abso- 
early tomato field. Pkt., 5c; 
oz., 35¢; % Ib., $1.15. 


Free Flower Seeds with Orders of 50 Cents and Over 
Write today for a copy of Buist’s Garden Guide— 
free on application. 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
3 So. Front St., Phila., Pa. 










Terraces 


Prevent crop 
failure. Re- 
claim aban- 

doned land. 
Get my intro- 
ductory offeron 


THE 


Write for FREE 


D 
oe Farm ie Dioehan, Ferraner 


rader 


All-steel — adkatatietieeie wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 

and levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 

farm needs one, Send your name. 


Owensboro Bitcher & Grader Co., inc. 
Gwenshoro, Ky. 











Direct to Farmer 
st Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. pepT. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


FARM 


bL21 CENTS A ROD formF 


c. 8 pager yy 47-1.) 
iss styles mesa oultry and Law 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 


Lg FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. ; 
Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL.¢ 
; Write for free catalog now. ‘ 






























INTERLOCKING FENCE CO; 
MORTON, ILLS. 
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Neen ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 

roote—and are absolutely the best for the 

amateur planter. Send today for our 
**New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1919— 









it’s free. 1t isn't a catalog—it's a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Offers 500 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to grow them. Safe deliv- 


ery guaranteed. Est. 1 70 greenhouses 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


850. 
Box 222. West Grove, Pa, 
The Key To The 
HARVEST, 
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The Alarmed Skipper 


By JAMES T. FIELDS 





































































Many a long, long year ago, 
Nantucket skippers had a plan 

Of finding out, though ‘‘lying low,”’’ 
How near New York their schooners ran. 


They greased the lead before it fell, 
And then, by sounding through the night, 
Knowing the soil that stuck, so well, 
They always guessed their reckoning 
right. 








A skipper gray, whose eyes were dim, 
Could tell, by tasting just the spot, 
And so below he’d “dowse the glim’’ — 

After, of course, his ‘‘ something hot.’’ 


Snug in his berth, at eight o’clock, 
This ancient skipper might be found ; 

No matter how his craft would rock, 
He slept—for skippers’ naps are sound! 


Reliability 
and Endurance 


' The watch on deck would now and then 
Run down and wake him, with the lead; 
| He’d up, and taste and tell the men 
How many miles they went ahead. 


One night, ’twas Jotham Marden’s watch, 





N° give in those great welded links, fashioned A curious wag—the pedler’s son— 
| under skilled hands, by giant forges, from And so he mused (the wanton wretch), 
| purest metal. ‘“*Tonight I’ll have a grain of fun.’’ 
| That same tenacious endurance and never-loosening “‘We’re all a set of stupid fools 
grip mark the Yale Padlock. It holds. That’s its § | Fo think the skipper knows: by tasting 
| important task. Once a Yale Padlock snaps its shackle — ances . aan nye 
shut, it is locked. To stay locked until its own key re- ah aay: TR ES a ee 
| leases it. Your ‘*Yale’’ will never let go. And like the a 
anchor chain it serves best the harder the need. And so he took the well-greased lead 

a If you have one or two or a score of places around the farm And rubbed it o’er a box of earth 

ea that need the security of such protection—you need Yale Pad- That stood on deck—a parsnip bed— 

a locks. Put Yale Padlocks on your barns, garages, cellar doors, | And then he sought the skipper’s berth. 

Fi storehouses, bins and chests. 


| | “ Where are we now, sir? Please to taste.” 





And what is true of the reliability and | The skipper yawned, put out his tongue, 
endurance of Yale Padlocks is true of Th 'd hi . rond h 
every other Yale product : Night Latches, en ope is €yes In wondrous haste, 
Door Closers and Builders’ Hardware. And then upon the floor he sprung ! 


The skipper stormed and tore his hair; 
Thrust on his boots, and roared to 
Marden: 
‘* Nantucket’s sunk, and here we are 
Right over old Marm Hackett’s gar- 
den!’’ 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


——————@> ‘ 


Where Did They Go? 


The good old days of the past—where 
have they gone? That red tippet, the 
coneee- toed boots, and that muskrat 
cap 

Where are the Elkanahs, Elams, Eli- 
shas, Eliezers, Ephraims, Eliphazs, 


Elimelechs, Epaphrodituses, Elis and 


Elijahs? Where are the Jerushas, ° 
Ask for the Hephzibahs, Tabithas, Mehetabels and 
Patiences ? 
|p What has become of the husking-bee 









































with all its frolic and fun? And the 
romance of the red ear—where is it? 

Where are all the wooden shod ox 
pungs and double dashed sleighs? Where 
are the little smoke-houses around which 
the blue smoke hovered cold winter 
mornings? And the spring-houses— 
where are they a!!? 

Shall I tell you? They have gone 
down the back road of Time. 


Hearing the tale of George 
and the hatchet, 

Little Bob started right out to 
match it; 

But soon grew weary of 
hacking away 

And put it off till another day. 

He thought, as he wiped the 
perspiration : 

“It’s hard work gittin’ a2 , 
repitation.” naar 
















=< — FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog Hlustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, fit. 






























Making Money 
Via the Maple Candy Line 


| TN Vermont 

there is a 
certain city 
candy store 
which makes 
and sells more 
than 100 varie- 
ties of maple 
candy, produc- 
ing the combi- 
nations by the 
use of Jersey 
cream, choco- 
late and nuts. 
This was very 
profitable be- 
fore cane and 
beet sugars be- 
came so scarce 
and expensive. 
Over in the White Mountain resort 
country of New Hampshire, several 
farm families with sugar orchards have 
also learned the splendid profits in a sugar 
crop sold as candy, though they make 
only maple drops and maple creams. 
They usually sell this maple candy, pack- 
ed in attractive boxes, at thirty-five to 
fifty cents a pound. Summer sales to 
tourists automatically developed a par- 
cel-post trade. 

The opportunity for sugar orchard 
owners in candy making is a big one. 
Maple sugar in itself is a candy ; all that 
is needed is to put it up in candy form. 
The two-ounce cakes are always popular. 
Wafers of the pure sugar, put up in 
boxes or sold in bulk, bring a much bet- 
ter price than pailed sugar. More elab- 
orate candies depend on the skill and 
enthusiasm of the women folks. Most 
of the materials, including nuts, can be 
produced on the farm. It shouldn’t be 
forgotten that there is a liberal supply 
of chocolate, and it can be used with a 
free conscience. 

Where to sell it? This can’t be done 
by book. If necessary, maple candies 
can profitably be sold through commis- 
sion firms or to maple buyers. A much 
better way is to sell as much as possible 
to private customers and the balance to 
retail stores in another territory which 
handle candies. Manufacturing candy 
stores are not prospects, but thousands 
of variety stores and drug-stores are. 

Now is a good time to start a maple 
candy trade. Sugar orchard owners 
have a potential market which has never 





To: 
Sia oe 


Tap trees on the south 
side with a half-inch bit 


‘been developed. There is no such bug- 


bear as overproduction in this industry. 

Tap the trees in late February or early 
March to get the sweetest sap. Make 
the holes about waist high. The holes 
should slant up into the tree so the sap 
will drain out. Do not remove the bark. 





Moving Barb Wire 


Moving a barb-wire fence is a pretty 
hard job, but it will be much more easily 
done if a reel is made on which the wire 
to be moved may be wound. Such a 
reel is made simply by sawing off a short 
length of a round pole and nailing cross- 
pieces on the ends. The wire to be 
moved is then unfastened from the posts 
and thrown out from them a short dis- 
tance, after which one end is nailed to 
the reel.. The winding is then easy. 
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The present opportunity to make money—or 
to save money—by sawing -woodlot timber 
into lumber with an “American” Portable Saw 
Mill has never been equalled. 


War put a stop to farm building. Now restrictions are lifted. 
Thousands of farmers want lumber. They need to build to 
store crops, keep cattle warmer, house their machinery, hogs 
and hens. Lumber was never higher or harder to get. Saw 
your own lumber and save big money—and then make big 
money by sawing your neighbors’ trees into good plain lumber 


for them with an 


American 


PORTABLE 


JAW 


Enough money can be saved on a 
good-sized barn to more than pay for 
an American Saw Mill. Enough money 
can be made by sawing lumber for 
your neighbors so that your “idle sea- 
son” can be made the most profitable. 
Find out about “custom sawing.” 
It’s a money-making side line that 
will help to keep many a boy on the 
farm when he comes back from “‘Over 
There.” Maybe he has used or seen 
“American” machines at work in 
France. 


We have turned out over 2,000 saw 
mills and woodworking machines for 
Uncle Sam to help win the war, and 
now we are ready to take orders for 
“American” Portable Saw Mills, 
known the country over as the Farm- 
ers’ Saw Mill on account of their 
handiness, sturdiness and honest qual- 
ity. Get in touch with us now. First 


Send the coupon now—then write our nearest distributor 


Caleage -- Aameriens Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
162 No. Clinton St. 


Seattle, by) at me Machinery Co. 

Portland, Ore.—' and Machinery Co. 

San Francisco, Cal,—Joshua Hendy Iron Works 
Los les, Cal.— Herberts. een. & Supply Co, 
Salt e City, Utah—Landes & Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Duluth pe ewe | Co. 

$t. Louis, Mo.—Brown-Me Mehy. Co. 
Mem: , Tenn.—Riechman-Crosby Co. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Thos. Cox & Son Mchy. Co. 














AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


Specialists in Saw Mills of any size or capacity 
1382 Terminal Building, New York 





comers get promptest shipment. Send 
the coupon now for our free book 


and then write to our nearest dis- 
tributor (see below). 


Urgent war-time needs for high 
capacity have resulted in important 
improvements in our portable Saw 
Mills, but they remain simple and 
easy to operate, even for a beginner. 
American Mills are recognized as the 
“standard of quality” and are sold 
with the broadest possible guarantee. 
They turn out good, clean lumber, 
and a lot of it for the horse-power 
used. With an 8-H.P, gasoline engine 
you can saw anywhere from 1500, to 
2500 feet per day. American Saw 
Mills have always been money makers 
for farmers, for they saw the most 
lumber at lowest cost, but right 
now they represent the chance of a 
life-time. 


Atlanta, Ga.—American Machinery Co. 
tgomery, .—Lum Machinery 
& ea 4 y Co. 

Monroe, La.—Weaks Supply Co. 

Mobile, Ala.—Turner Supply Co. 

New Orleans, La.—A. Baldwin 












Co., 4 ICAN 
Jacksonville, Vie.—Malsby mache . 
Houston, Ae eden : 

Troe ‘a Staci ra 1382 Hadson Terminal Bidg, 
New York 
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Please send me your free 
booklet “‘Making Money off 
the Woodlot.” 
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the Federal Farm Loan System do 

not.conduct a general banking busi- 
ness. They make first mortgage loans 
on farm lands only. The period of a loan 
can not be less than five years nor more 
than forty years. The purpose of loans 
is to develop farming and make it more 
profitable. 

This statement of the purpose of land 
banks leads us to ask whether these 
banks will injure or benefit the business 
of bankers in rural communities. Will 
the average country banker do more 
business or less business when the farm- 
ers in his neighborhood procure mort- 
gage loans under thisnew system? And, 
finally, can country bankers be of ser- 
vice in promoting the welfaré of their 
neighborhoods by helping to establish a 
strong local farm loan association in 
every country center? These area few 
questions we shall answer. 


[Mite land banks established under 


Country Banks and Mortgage Loans 


In the first place there is no competition 
between Federal Land Banks and ordi- 
nary commercial country banks. The 
business of the two classes of banks is 
altogether different. The land banks 
do not receive deposits of current funds, 
do not make short-time loans on notes 
or other form of commercial security, 
and do not carry on a general banking 
business. 

On the other hand, only in very rare 
instances do country banks make farm 
mortgage loans. Their capital is usually 
small and they can not afford to tie up 
much of it in long-time mortgage loans 
as the land banks have to do. For- 
merly, farm mortgage loans were made 
by large insurance or mortgage compa- 
nies in some distant city and not by 
country bankers. For this reason there 
is and can be no competition for busi- 
ness between the land banks and local 
country banks. Therefore, as a rule, 
country bankers do not fear that the 

overnment system of land banks will 
mterfere one jot or tittle with their 
business. 

But, as a matter of fact, loans made 
by land banks increase the business of 


How the Farm Lo 
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country banks. When borrowers in any 
community receive their loans the money 
comes to them by check. Now a check 
can not be cashed without a bank, as a 
rule. The check might be for any sum 
between $100 and $10,000. The land 
banks have already made loans to farm- 
ers amounting to about $150,000,000. 
The average loan is more than $2,000. 
All these- loans have been handied 
through local country banks. 

Where borrowers use a part or the 
whole of their loans for the making of 
improvements on their farms, their 
outlay covers a period of time. Local 
banks, therefore, have the use of these 
funds for weeks or even months at a 
time, and more than 3,000 rural com- 
munities have already been aided by the 
funds advanced in mortgage loans by the 
land banks of the Federal Farm Loan 
System. 


Banking in Prosperous Communities 


By furnishing cheap credit and more 
capital the land banks have increased 
the amount of farm products. The turn- 
over in some districts has been increased 
greatly because of these new farm 
mortgage loans, with the fesult that 
farmers have had more money to spend 
or to deposit as savings. 

So far as country banks are concerned, 
they reap the benefit whether the farm- 
er spends his money or saves it. If a 
farmer spends his larger income at his 
country store, the merchant has more 
business to transact at his local bank 
and the bank does a larger volume of 
business. If a farmer has a surplus, he 
is able to run a savings or checking ac- 
count at the bank. These are results 
actually achieved by this system, and 
local banks are reaping the benefits not 
only when the funds first reach local 
farm loan associations, but they will con- 
tinue to profit thereby as long as the 
a brings increased prosperity to 
the farmers who make use of it. 

Most country bankers foresaw that the 
system would be helpful tothem. They 
have cooperated to make local farm loan 
associations a success. A bank official 
or bank clerk frequently serves as sec- 


an Law Helps Country Bankers 


By JAMES B. MORMAN, Farm Loan Expert 


retary-treasurer of an association. That 
is the only capacity in which he can 
serve and not be a borrower under the 
law. 


Secretary- Treasurer Most I mportant Officer 


The office of secretary-treasurer is the 
most important place to be filled. Upon 
this officer depends, to a large extent, 
the success of an association. He is the 
financial manager and executive officer 
between the land bank and the borrower. 
He attends to the correspondence, keeps 
the accounts, transacts all business, 
keeps the local association alive to its 
obligations, and notes how loans are 
expended. 

While having so many responsibilities, 
the secretary-treasurer need not be a 
borrower, or a member, or even a resi- 
dent of the territory within which an 
association can do business. But he is 
entitled to pay for his services. Even 
here again the rural bank official or em- 
ployee has shown his interest in the 
farm loan system by acting as secretary- 
treasurer without pays He is willing and 
able to do this because he knows that 
whatever increases the wealth of farm- 
ers increases also the prosperity of his 
bank as an important part of a com- 
munity’s business life. In _ serving 
as secretary-treasurer without pay, or 
for a mere nominal salary, he reaps 
his reward in satisfaction as well as 
profit from his own enlarged banking 
business. 

In these various ways the land banks 
send their financial help into every rural 
district, and will benefit every country 
bank which will cooperate with it. The 
benefits are shared by farmers, country 
bankers and country merchants. But 
the iand banks are the hub of the sys- 
tem. To accomplish their best work, 
they need the services and interest of all 
the forces of rural communities. With 
farmers, bankers and merchants work- 
ing efficiently together, the future suc- 
cess of the Federal Farm Loan System 
is assured. 

[Editor’s Note: Later we will show 
how country storekeepers are benefited 
by the farm loan associations. ] 


Hold On to Your Liberty Bonds 


OT long ago a man came into a bank 
with a United States coupon bond, 
bought during the Spanish-American 
war. From it he had never cut a single 
coupon. He did not know that every 
six months he should have cut off a cou- 
n and thus collected the interest due 
im from Uncle Sam. Thus he received 
his interest all in one lump sum, for 
United States coupons are good until 
they are paid. Perhaps if he had re- 
ceived his interest every six months it 
would have all been spent. 

When the Government or anybody 
else borrows money, they have to pay 
interest on it. Uncle Sam gives his 
bond that he will repay this money at 
some future date mentioned in the bond. 

There are two kinds of bonds—regis- 
tered and coupon. ‘‘Registered’’ means 
that your name is written on the bond 
and recorded at Washington, and every 
six months the Treasurer of the United 
States mails you a check for interest. 
These bonds have some advantage, for 
in case they are lost or stolen or de- 
stroy»d by fire, they can be replaced; 
but if you want to sell them there is 
some expense and a good bit of red tape 
connected with it. For these reasons 
small investors prefer nm bonds. 
A coupon bond has little coupons 


printed, as a part of the bond, for each 
year it hastorun. A twenty-year bond 
has forty coupons attached, and when 
the six months’ interest is due, or bet- 
ter yet, the day before the interest is 
due, the owner cuts off the coupon bear- 
ing the right date and deposits it in the 
bank just as if it were a bank-note. 
Most storekeepers will take coupons the 
same ascash. Coupon bonds should be 
kept in a safe place, for if they are lost, 
stolen or destroyed by fire they can not 
be replaced. 

Most banks offer to hold coupon bonds 
for their customers for safe-keeping. 
If you do not want to let the bank do 
this, the bonds should be keptin a place 
of safety, just as you would keep bank- 
notes. Every bond has on it a number 
of its own. Be sure to keep, in some 
other place, a list of the numbers of the 
bonds you own. 


Facts About the Liberty Bonds 


First Liberty Loan, 34 per cent inter- 
est, due June 15, 1947; or payable after 


~ June 15, 1932, if the Government desires. 


Interest is due June 15 and December 15. 
These bonds are free of all taxes except 
inheritance taxes. They sold Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, on the stock exchange at 
$99.60 for a $100 bond. If the holder 


of these first Liberty Loan bonds con- 
verted them into 4 per cent or 44% per 
cent bonds, it does not change the date 
when they are due or when interest is 
paid, but the new bonds are taxed the 
same as the Second and Third Liberty 
Loans respectively. Converted 314’s into 
4’s were selling December 31, 1918, at 
$93.00. Converted 3%’s into 44%’s were 
selling December 31, 1918, at $96.68. 
Second Liberty Loan, 4 per cent inter- 
est, due November 15, 1942; but the 
Government can pay it off on or after 
November 15, 1927, if it desires. Inter- 
est payable May 15 and November 15. 
These bonds are free of tax if you own 
less than $5,000 of them. They sold on 
the stock exchange December 31, 1918, 
for $93.20. If the holder converted them 
into 4%4’s, they keep the old dates of 
pagent of principal and interest and 
ave practically the same taxation as 
they had before being converted. The 
converted Second Liberty Loan were 
selling December 31, 1918, for $95.20. 
Third Liberty Loan, 4% per cent in- 
terest, due September 15, 1928, and can 
not be paid sooner. Interest paya- 
ble March 15 and September 15. Taxa- 
tion the same as the Second Liberty 
Loan, except if you own the bonds six 
[Continued on page 40h] 
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No Longer “Just Lumber” 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company, the largest 
distributor of Southern Pine in the United 
States, announces that hereafter the product 
from its twelve great saw mills will be 


marked with this design— 


This progressive age demands named 
goods. Heretofore lumber has not been 
considered adaptable to trademarking, 


but this company believes that the pub- | 


lic is as much entitled to know the 
identity of the manufacturer of the 
lumber it uses as the food it eats or the 
clothing it wears. It is no longer 
necessary to ask for ‘‘just lumber.’’ 


Whether your requirements be large or 
small you may specify LONG-BELL 
brand with the same assurance and satis- 
faction that accompanies the purchase 
of any commodity that bears the maker’s 
guarantee in the shape of a trademark. 

Every farmer will be interested in our 
Free book on Permanent Farm Improve- 
ments. Write for it today. 


Ask your dealer for Long-Bell brand lumber 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BUILDING :: 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of Southern Pine, hardwood, oak flooring and creosoted lumber, ties, 
posts, pcles, piling and wood blocks 
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Bulletins You Should Have 


ILL soy-beans work into a rota- 
tion. How deep should they be 
planted, and when? Where can they 
be grown? These questions and many 
others about soy-beans are answered in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 973. Send for a copy. 
Have you ever had trouble with gar- 
den slugs? Do you know what to do to 
get rid of them? Send for Farmers’ 
Bulletin 959 and find out all about this 
troublesome garden pest. 

Can you tell chicken cholera from 
roup? And do you know what todo for 
both? Farmers’ Bulletin 957 tells the 
symptoms and treatment of these dis- 
eases, as well as of all other important 
poultry diseases, 

Do you know what people in Mary- 
land, Michigan and Minnesota think of 
cooperative bull clubs? And do you 
know how to form one? Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 993 tells very clearly. 

How many days in a year is a tractor 
used on the average farm in the Middle 
West? How long will a tractor last? 
These and many other questions you 
have perhaps asked your neighbors 3 
about tractors are answered in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 963. 

How can I get rid of rats and mice? 
Farmers’ Bulletin 896 tells many ways. 

How far apart shall I plant raspber- 
ries? Can I plant anything between 
the rows the first year? And what? 
These questions are answered in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 887. It tells all about rasp- 
berry culture. 

What is the best way to cool milk on 
the farm that has no ice supply? The 
answer is in Farmers’ Bulletin 976. 

What breed of dairy cows is best for 
me to raise? Which is the best for 
cream? Farmers’ Bulletin 893 tells the 
advantages of each breed. 

What makes cream hard to churn? 
What are the important things in mak- 
ing butter? Farmers’ Bulletin 876 an- 
swers these questions and more about 
butter-making. 

Does it pay to cut corn by machinery? 
The answer is in Farmers’ Bulletin 992 

How is codling-moth, which makes 
wormy apples, controlled? The answer 
is in Farmers’ Bulletin 904. 

Does your soil need lime? Farmers’ 
Bulletin 921 tells, and tells how to apply 
it, if needed. 

Everbearing strawberries? All about 
them in Farmers’ Bulletin 901. 

You ask: ‘‘Where can I get these 
bulletins, and what do they cost? We 
answer: ‘‘ From the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; and 
they are free.’’ Generally the supply is 
limited and first come, first served. ‘So 
write soon. A post-card will do. 

We shall answer some of these ques- 
tions in The Farm Journal in due time; 
some of them we have answered. 


> 





“ T shall never 
forget this moment, dear.” 


He Gust accepted): 
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Building a Small Bungalow 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


nal. | want to builda small bunga- 

low about 24 x 30 with four rooms 
downstairs—two bedrooms with closets, 
dining- room, and 
kitchen with pan- 
try, and two bed- 
rooms with closets 
upstairs. Would like 
to have your help 
in planning this,’’ 
says one of Our 
Folks in South Da- 
kota. 

Now, naturally, I 
can’t undertake to 
plan houses for all 
of Our Folks. A million homes are 
somewhat too many for even the most 
energetic architect. But since many 
other readers may want to build just 
such a bungalow as the one described, 
the sketch sent is here shown. See 
how it suits vour needs. Let’s hope you 
will like it. 

To allow. for the thickness of walls 
and partitions, make the building 25 x 31 
with a ten-foot porch along one side. 
The living-room had better measure 
138% x 174, for the stairway will cut 
this down somewhat. The kitchen, which 
may be used for a kitchen and dining- 
room combined, is 10 x 138, the first- 
floor bedrooms are 10 x 12, and the 
pantry is four feet wide. The bedroom 
closets are something more than three 
feet square. There is an ample coat 
closet opening off the living-room. 

Upstairs there are two big bedrooms ; 
the roof cuts into the ceilings somewhat, 
but leaves enough height for a person to 
stand erect everywhere. The low spaces 
along the eaves make two splendid pack- 
ing-rooms ; little windows at the ends 
give light to each of these. The great 
fault with the average bungalow or cot- 
tage is that there is no storage space 
for the thousand and one things that a 
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Arrangement of the first floor 





housekeeper wants to pack away. Ina 
city there are plenty of storage ware- 
houses ; most people find it cheaper to 
send their extra goods to such places 
rather than build at- 
tics or storerooms. 
The country dwel- 
Jer can’t do this, so 
a large packing- 
room is really a 
necessity in any 
: farmhouse. Isn’t 
Bal ae that so? 

EH | 8 The construction 
of this bungalow is 
very simple and in- 
expensive. There 
are no wings or corners in the framing, 
and no hips or valleys to cut up the roof. 
The walls are frame, covered with white- 
painted siding; the porch floor is con- 
crete. The first story is eight feet high, 
in the clear; the second story is the 
same, except where the rafters make it 
lower. The roof-slant is one in two, and 
the eaves have an overhang of three 
feet; any good patent roofing would 
look extremely well here. 

There is a cellar under the kitchen and 
living-room, witha stairway going down 
beneath the main stairs. You can have 
a furnace, if you choose, but the chim- 
neys are so arranged that astove canbe 
placed in every room. The rear bedroom 
on the first floor can run its stovepipe 
across the pantry to reach a flue. In- 
deed, many people will want to turn this 
pantry into a bathroom, and the stove- 
pipe will keep it fairly warm. In such 
case, a pantry can be cut off the back 
end of the porch, or built out at the far 
side of the kitchen. 

It is very likely that some people will 
shift things around still further, per- 
haps using the front bedroom as a din- 
ing-room, and the rear bedroom as a 
kitchen ; then the closets will become a 
pantry, and the old kitchen a bedroom. 
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Here is the second floor plan 


The Best Crop of the Farm 


(3% of the greatest needs of the 
farmer just now, even surpassing 
the need of better stock, better crops 
and better help, is the need for a better 
home life. Not all farmers know their 
want in this respect. They realize that. 
something is wrong, but they do not 
know how to deal with the problem. 
They are too busy to stand still and 
think it out. 

What are we going to do about this 
problem? No use to say, ‘‘Go back to 
the quiet old times!’’ We can’t go 
back! The times we live in will not let 
us. We must go ahead, and go ahead 
fast. Every other way is hedged up. 
How, then, can we readjust ourselves 
to the new conditions, so that the home 
life of the farm shall be better and 
sweeter and purer ? 

In the first place, the fathers and the 
mothers on the farms must realize that 
they have no greater business than that 





of properly bringing up their boys and 
girls. What do all the fields of corn 
and wheat and rye and potatoes amount 
to by the side of the young folks? 
Small potatoes and few in a hill can be 
made up for in some other way, but 
good, honest, true men and women we 
must have, or go bankrupt as a nation. 

With this fact in mind, we shall see 
that it is better to turn over a few less 
furrows in the field and to cultivate the 
hearts and minds of our young people 
more carefully. We shall never do sow- 
ing that will bear finer crops than to 
scatter good seed in the rich fields of 
the hearts of the boys and girls. This 
will mean that we wiil not want to sleep 
so much of an evening, but that we 
shall have a little more time to get close 
down to the hearts of the young folks. 
We will try harder to find out what they 
are thinking about and what they dream 
about when they are about the farm. 
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Great Bargain Catalog 

which shows thousands of 

PONG 5 oa ny offerings for 

78 bargains in Rockers, 11 

ead oe Parlor Suites, 25 bargains 
in Davenports, 71 bargains in Dressers 
and mo oniers, 22 _ in Metal 
: in Tables. 

Then Rah after bargain, ¢ thousands 
of them, in rugs, curtains, furniture of 
all kinds, stoves, ranges, dishes, silver- 
ware, jewelry, clocks, washing ma- 
chines, Seth machines, kitchenware, 


gas es, cream 

ing mi > eotene mills, tool grind: 

feed grinders, corn shell a one 

frames, concrete mixers, 

cider mills, sprayers, hog oilers, pote 
vators, general farm equipment, etc. 

Get this Great Bargain k. Hun- 

dreds of pages done in many colors. 


ee card bemes 
it FREE Send 
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Complete Set of 
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Furniture 


Living Room, Parlor or Library 


@ bargain you must not miss. Only the coupon brings it. A 

furniture—shipped 

of complete set. Made of solid — 
brown m: 


Here ie 

wonderful prthno lete room suite of genuine 
complete. Seed wend derful description 

Arms of chair and rockers, genuine quarter sawed oak. Rich 
sion finish, smoothly waxed. 
Set includes 2 large rockers, one with 2 large chairs, 
1 large table, 1 tabourette and one set of 


ends. 
rich cut out design as on panels of chairs and table. Guaranteed glue | compare this w 
block construction give extra and solidity. No boltstoloosen | ‘‘knock-down” sets which come 
and get shaky. Not knock down furniture, Most comfortable, lasting and kA V5 piroee Son, yen Se eet 
beautiful. Large arm chair and large rocker etand 33 in. high over all | $5 todo on this Hartman Set—no 
from floor—254¢ i In, wide overall and have seats 193<x18 in. Smaller rocker mney of {3 set fas aky furniture 


and chair have seats 17x16 in. Pendens table is 24x36 in. and the tabour- the solid glue 
bap octagon § shaped ig in wide, standing 17 in. in. hich. eons ends just | block pain den b. See if anyone 
the he right and weight to <7 cor} large books. Each piece full size com- | else will i guarentes ‘to onl you such 
pletely built t forniture and just right large i either living room, or | @ set at anywhere near our price. 
or library, This set is without the biggest furniture ay a ve ever made— We will ‘not gell the r ‘*knock- 
you will enjoy this complete set for ey Shi our C’ oon ** furniture and ask you to do 
warehouse or factory in western New York “State. Shi Shipping poet ira ‘about vat 200 Ibe. work on it. Get the set 


Ord No. L10AMA9. Price 65. 
sixty d after arrival, on raf pelo’ 


Imitation Spanish brown leather no te chaire ready to pot Got, comes 


of 
no money now. that's complete ready to use — 
60-day wont solid, reliable. 
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set comes with 
our 
table w 4 


this Hartman Set—no 











‘Full Year To Pay—No Interest 


You have a full for = 
thing you buy from may rrrellntag A cw YD. 
no deposit, Use the goods 30 days | betors 


not sa’ the end 
30 days’ free trial, we pay freight the price, $24.60 18 pal 
both ways. 
set. Just send the coupon—no money— SOURED ccddsthcodcncsesenee 
and we will ship promptly. 
AAAress. .....-ceccecceees 


Nearest Shipping Point 


Dept. 1649 Chicago, I!!. 


iteudstctmace | THE HARTMAN COM; ie thicese 


des 7-piece set N se dsr. 
‘pay freight both ed wi ah feel caste leonsty dare alter 
wil y ways. w =) ‘y days after 
fal passes "7 five equal 


5 am to have 20 


y payments of $4.11 each until 
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Be sure to get a 
copy of this great {fF 
catalog of music, | 
whether or not you § 
have aVictrola. lt 
is free at all Victor 
dealers’, or we wili 
mail it free upon request. 


This grect book cf more than 500 pages, with over 200 
portraits and illustrations, is the world’s-best guide to the 
enjoyment of music; the index to the greatest library of 
music ever collected—a living library of the wonderful 
musical achievements of the world’s greatest artists. 


Acc ee Ok a a 


aie 


i 

it It is the only record catalog in which any selection can be found 

instantly under the name of the composition, the composer or the artist. 

/ | It contains brief sketches of the most popular operas and illustrations 
| 


i a 


of the scenes; pronunciation of foreign names; biographies of promi- 
nent composers; complete Red Seal section with portraits and biogra- be 
phies of the world’s greatest artists; list of selected records for new 
Victor customers, and other features. Isl 


i | This Victor Record catalog represents 4 
is 21 years of constant research and tireless effort >) 
ie| and over Eleven Million Dollars of actual expenditure. id 
we | 3) 
a 


It is a book that bears testimony to the enormous amount of time 
and money spent in developing the art of recording to its present state 
of perfection. A tribute to Victor ingenuity and thoroughness; another 
evidence of Victor supremacy. A book every music-lover will want. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

























New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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Hold On to Liberty Bonds 
[Continued from page 40d] 


months before your death, they will be 
accepted by the Government at par in 
ayment of estate or inheritance taxes. 
hese bonds sold December 31, 1918, on 
the stock exchange for $96.30. 

Fourth Liberty Loan, 414 per cent in- 
terest, due October 15, 1928. Interest 
payable April 15 and October 15. Tax 
free up to an amount of $30,000. These 
bonds sold December 31, 1918, for $96.20. 

On the New York Stock Exchange the 
4\%’s recently sold for $94.20 for a $100 
bond, due to such large sales. The New 
York World explains this low price as 
follows: ‘‘Many subscribers to the last 
Liberty Loan took more than they could 
easily carry and have been unloading. 
Others in temporary need of funds have 
found these bonds the readiest means 
of getting the money. Still others are 
following the rule of selling what there 
is the best market for to protect hold- 
ings for which the market is weak. 

his last is a point the average small 
government bond-holder should keep in 
mind. Weak as may be the market for 
Liberty bonds, it is stronger than any 
other part of the securities market. 
Furthermore, other securities are weak 
on the uncertainties of the immediate 
future, which no one can read with ac- 
curacy when all Europe is prostrate from 
the great war.’’ 


The Coming Loan 


Another loan, the Fifth Liberty Loan, 
which might be well called the VICTORY 
Loan, is coming. To help Uncle Sam 
get it sold, every patriotic citizen will 
hold on to the bonds he now owns. This 
money is needed to complete our war 
—— and to bring our victorious 

oys home from France and Italy, and 
to feed and clothe them until they are 
mustered out. Every bond of the old 
loans that is sold takes that much buying 
power away and makes it harder to float 
the new loan. There may be cases of 
sickness or misfortune, of course, when 
it is absolutely necessary to sell; but any 
one who sells now, if he does not have to, 
is going to lose by the deal. He will not 
get so much as he paid for his bonds. If 
he holds on to them there is a surety 
that they will some day sell above par; 
United States bonds always have. 

The foregoing is the A B C of the Lib- 
erty bond issues. Some farmers know 
these facts, but when the Editor hears 


| of a man who took his Liberty bonds to 





| the bank and said he was ready to pay 
] 


the interest on them, it is just as we 
to make the subject as clear as possible. 

Uncle Sam is paying interest now to 
every fortunate possessor of a bond, and 
the X Y Z of the whole subject is, hold 
on to your bonds. Take Farm Journal’s 
word for it, you will never regret doing so. 

Above all, don’t trade your bonds for 
stocks of any kind. All sorts of wild- 
cat schemes are afloat, the brokers of 
which are trying to exchange their se- 
curities for Liberty bonds. Youcan not 
find a safer investment than United 
States bonds, nor one which in the long 
run will give more satisfaction. So, keep 
them until they get up to par or above. 

To show the value of United States 
bonds before the war, within the last ten 
years they have sold at the following 
prices: U. S. 2’s, $106.25; U.S. Pana- 
ma Canal 3’s, $104.75; U. S. 4’s, $132.25. 


Mr. Toucan presents his bill for gro- 
ceties to Mr. Duck 
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The Black Horsehairs 
and the Witches 


By M. L. GRAY 

















“Here came Diamond and Reuben 
and the bull right after them” 


HEN Reuben, John Copenhaver’s 
colored man, went to the barn early 
one summer morning, he noticed some 
black hair from a horse’s tail hanging on 
the latch of the barn door. Reuben did 
not like this and said it was a bad sign. 
When he went in to feed Tige and 
Diamiond he found the long black hair 
of Tige’s mane all twisted in forty ways. 
Diamond’s mane was all twisted up, too. 
Reuben said this was a very bad sign 
and that witches had been in the barn. 
Something was going to happen and the 
Lord only knew what terrible thing it 
was going to be. This was Reuben’s 
idea, and when he came back to the 
house for his breakfast he could not 
eat much. 

At this time John Copenhaver and his 
family lived in a log house on a farm 
down on the bottom, toward Salt River. 
John was a driving, energetic farmer. 
He had some fine cattle that he pastured 
on the open prairie on the bottom. In 
this herd of cattle was a fine young bull 
that had become a little bit ugly in his 
disposition, and finally became vicious. 

One evening John was at the barn 
attending to the feeding and milking, 
when all at once the bull made a dash 
at him and knocked him down, and in 
all probability would have killed him if 
the boys had not come to his rescue with 
their pitchforks. That was enough for 
John, and he made up his mind that he 
would put the fixings on that bull, good 
and strane So he took a long iron 
chain, made a loop in one end, threw it 
over the bull’s horns and fastened him 
to a lone tree down by the well. There 
he kept the bull. 

William Graham and Miss Jennie Bai- 
ley, two young poser from St. Louis, 
were visiting at Joh 


horsehairs on the stable door. The young 
people had been there for several weeks 
and were getting a little anxious to get 
back to St. Louis. 

When the boys, Willard and Leonard, 
went to the barn lot that evening to 
milk the cows, the young folks from the 
city said they would like to go along. 
Reuben and Emanuel, John’s oldest boy, 
were in the field plowing corn, and they 
plowed on until sunset. 

The barn lot had two gates. One was 
the upper gate, which opened southward 
into the pasture; the other was the 
lower gate, and it opened westward to 
a road going northward. The upper gate 
toward the pasture was open while the 
milking was going on, and the other 
gate was phn 

All at once Emanuel and Reuben heard 
[Continued on page 401] 





. n’s home on this par- | 
ticular day when Reuben saw the black | 
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Write For FREE Copy 
of Our Book 
*‘How to Break 


and 
Train 
.Horses’’ 


$125 PROFIT ON 
ONE HORSE 


HOW ONE MAN CHANGED A VICIOUS “NAG” 
INTO A FAITHFUL PLUGGER 


Charles H. Mackley, of Unadilla, New WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


York, bought a vicious, kicking and bit- Many Beery Students have been able to pick 
ing mare for $50, The horsewasamean up @ number of | "ornery”} horses \ which their 
oneand nomistake, Impossibletodrive, ?V™eTS Wetee eee ee cated teoos 
. he Beery Methods, they have quickly trans- 
and the mere sight of any one trans- formed these vicious “nags”" into willing 
formed the horse into a regular “‘buck- | workers and have sold them at a big profit. 
ing broncho,” Our free book “How to Break and Train 
. ee Beery Course 
It looked to Mr. Mackley as though thister- and how muchit will mean to you. With the 
ror wouldn’t even earn her feed, About this knowledge gained from the ry Course, 
time Mr. Mackley was introduced toa student you can quickly make your horses or anyone 
of Professor Beery, the famous American horsc- else’s horses 
man. And at this. friend’s suggestion, Mr. entle and 
Mackley wrote to Professor Beery for the Beery dependable. 
Course in Horse Breaking and Training. Mr. MAIL 
Mackley gave the course a little spare-time COUPON 
attention and then applied his knowledge to 
correcting his vicious mare. In10days,thru WOW 
the application of Beery Methods, this$50“un-_ - Send 
——— Wet trenstemed into s Bostal card to- 
ient, obedient and faithful plugger, which for bi 
its owner lat er sold for $175. 4 ays 
$125 profit through the Beery System is but s 
_one instance. Hundreds of others write us pe ef 
how they have transformed balkers, kickers, uable informa- 
horses with habits, and dangerous horses ofall tion and@ ex- 
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an ta patient, obedient workers of high } fee . the A. 
Mcthod. Mail 
QUICK, EASY WORK cougar post 
SURE RESULTS ” neni 


No theory about the Beery Method. It is the 
result of 80 years’ experienee with thousands 322 Main st. 
of horses. The Beery Method is certain and Please: 
guaranteed to produce results. 


Thru the Beery Course, you can easily tame 
the most vicious horse into a gentle, depend- 
able plugger. Not only will the Beery System 
teach you to break vicious colts the right way, 
but thru it you can break any horse of any of 
his bad habits permanently. Balking, shying, 
biting, kicking, fright, and all other bad habits 
will be totally cured Jorever—and the result 
will be a more useful horse toown, and a more 
profitable horse to sell. 














MAIL NOW 


Pror, Jessz BEERY 
222 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Please send at once your free book “ How 
to Break and Train Horses,” 


Name. Pe ne a Se 
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” For any Size—Direct from Factory 
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more you pay. You won't feel the cost at all, 
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Rugs That You Can Make at Home 





ing conditions, it is interesting to ob- 

serve the growing popularity of rag 
rugs, due somewhat to their increasing 
charm and also to the high price of com- 
mercial rugs. Many of these rugs are 
woven as rag carpet is, buta large num- 
ber are made entirely by hand, being 
braided, knitted, crocheted or hooked. 

The rags should be clean, of course, 
and it is well to study the combinations 
of color before beginning to work. If 
there are sufficient rags to make a rug 
of harmonious coloring, put them to- 
gether and plan CAAT, If a variety 
of colors must be used, pile the rags 
loosely in a heap and remove any that 
fail to harmonize. 

Braided rugs are best if made of wool- 
en rags. One is shown in the process 
of making, at the right, Cut the rags 
so that the strands will be as thick as 
one’s finger, and fold the raw edges in- 
side. Braid butashort length at atime, 
fastening the ends of the braid securely 
and keeping the flat part of the braid on 
top. Join pieces by laying one end over 
the other, the same as joining carpet 
rags, and sew with a few running 
stitches. New material will be found 
easier to handle if it is washed, dried 
and pressed before it is used. 

A loop of braid forms the foundation 
of the oval rug, sewing the inside edges 
of the loop together and fastening the 
ends under the turn at one end of the 
loop. Continue to sew the braid around 
the loop, using a coarse needle and a 
heavy waxed thread. Sew with an over- 
and-over stitch precisely like that used 
in sewing on lace. Avoid any drawing 
of the braid as you sew it on, nor should 
it be loose. The correct fulness can be 
obtained by ‘‘easing’’ the braid which 
is toward you as yousew. There must, 
however, be sufficient fulness at the ends 
of the oval to make the rug lie flat. 
Change from one color to another at the 
oval ends, completing each row or color 
before adding another. 

For a round rug, turn the loose ends 
under the braid and sew them in place, 


[= accommodating ourselves to chang- 








After thirty years 
of constant use these 
rugs are still in good condition 

















then sew around and around, holding 
the braid sufficiently full to keep the 
work circular in shape. From time to 
time, place the work on a table or other 
flat surface to watch for and correct ir- 
regularities. If made too tight the rug 
will ‘‘cup’’; if too loose, it will ripple. 
To finish the rug, sew the ends of the 
braid down flat on the under side, sepa- 
rating the strands for the purpose of 
sewing. ’ 

The knitted rug in the upper left-hand 
corner was made of chambray in two 
shades of gray. The rags for it were 
cut and joined as for carpet, then knitted 
in strips, eight stitches in width, using 
large wooden needles, The strips were 
joined as in making braided rugs. 

Crocheted rugs also are best made of 
cotton and, while they will not wear so 
long as the other rugs, they are more 
quickly made, which is an advantage if 
the maker is pressed for time. Cut and 
sew the rags as for knitted rugs, and 
crochet with a large wooden or amber 
hook, A black border with a band of 
flowered cretonne and a center of gray 
are combined in the oval rug in the up- 
per right-hand corner. To make it, be- 
gin with a chain of twenty-one stitches, 
make a single crochet stitch in third 
stitch from hook, taking up two threads 
of chain ; continue thus to the end, then 
work in single crochet along the other 
side, putting the hook through the spaces 
made by the other stitches. To increase 
at the ends, work three stitches in the 
center of the end, and two stitches in the 
stitches at each side of the center, re- 
peating this with every round, if neces- 
sary. This may increase too 
much. ‘lo avoid 









this, occasionally lay the work on a 
flat surface to determine how many 
stitches are required. 

Tan, green and black are combined in 
the round rug at the bottom of the page. 
To begin the rug, chain three or four 
stitches, join, then work around and 
around in single crochet, adding a suffi- 
cient number of stitches to keep the 
work flat. To make each band of color 
distinct, join rags so that the next band 
of color beginsinanewrow. Strengthen 
the edges of finished rugs by drawing a 
strip of the same color through the last 
row of holes, as if overcasting a seam. 

Hooked rugs are more difficult to make 
and, like the braided variety, are best 
made of woolen rags. The foundation is 
made by stretching a piece of burlap in 
a wooden frame, fastening it securely. 
Geometrical designs are best, excellent 
examples being shown at the bottom of 
the page. The rags are cut wide enough 
to use threefold, the raw edges being 
turned inside and a steel hook large 
enough to me the rags through the bur- 
lap should be provided. A wooden han- 
dle on the hook makes it easier to hold. 
Allow a two-inch margin of burlap all 
the way around the.rug. The pattern 
may be stenciled on the foundation, 
or worked out by the thread of the bur- 
lap, if a geometrical design is used. 
Work the outlines first, filling in the 
pattern afterward. 

Having decided upon the pattern and 
the colors, pass the hook downward 
through the burlap with the right hand, 
holding the cloth underneath with the 
left. Catch a loop of the cloth on the 
hook and draw it to the upper side of 
the foundation, making a loop three- 
eighths of an inch in length. Skip two 
threads of the burlap and draw the next 
loop through, and so on indefinitely, 
leaving two threads between each loop. 
If properly done, the work will be 
smooth, even and most durable. The 
edges may be finished with a binding of 
some strong material, or the burlap 
may be hemmed down on the wrong side. 










Black lines forming the 
diamonds were worked in 
first, the centers filled in afterw 
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The Hudson Super-Six 
$2,200 


Choose Your Car—Normal Production Can 
Not be Restored Before Next June 


There are so few Hudsons of any 
model to be had just now and it will be 
so long before full factory production 
is attained that buyers will do well to 
select their car without delay. 


Super-Six production was to have 
ceased January Ist. 


Dealers, in anticipation of the 
months that new cars would not be 
available, had taken all we could pro- 
duce. But the demand for the Super- 
Six made it impossible for them to 
accumulate stocks. Deliveries of Hud- 
sons every month since the Super- 
Six was introduced have practically 
equalled the output. More than 100, 
000 Hudsons are already in service. 


Had Planned to Sell Used Hudsons 


To provide stocks for the future, 
dealers bought used Hudsons, paying 
cash for them, so they would have cars 
to sell during the time when new cars 
could not be obtained. But even then 
they were unable to accumulate stocks 
of used Hudsons. 


Thus is again shown the popularity 
of the Super-Six. Its white triangle 
has become the symbol of super-quality 
and super-performance throughout the 
world. 


Hudson production will be resumed 
as rapidly as possible. But it will be 
months before we can meet the usual 


demand. An interruption of at least 
three months in the output of open 
models is inevitable. 


Everyone knows the completeness 
of the Hudson Super-Six line. There 
were nine different types. Recently 
we added the Coupe, a beautiful four- 
passenger model, and a new series of 
the Touring Limousine. 


They Are Pattern Cars 


Every Hudson model has been ad- 
mired, envied and copied by other 
makers. But under our plan there is 


constant development and so any 


Super-Six you get today is months 
ahead of similar types of other makes. 


You can probably get a Hudson 
Super-Six today—perhaps the very 
model you prefer. In view of the 
situation, don’t you think it best to 
see what models your Hudson dealer 
can supply ? There is no certainty as 
to what you can get next spring. 


Need you be reminded of Super- 
Six value. It is the recognized stand- 
ard of motordom. For three years 
its leadership among fine cars has 
been undisputed. Today it carries 
the added endorsement of thousands 
who have learned to know its absolute 
reliability through all the months 


when automobile service attention was ~ 


so hard to obtain. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Look for the White Triangle on the Radiator 
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eect " RINGS 


Increase Power— Decrease Carbon 


For eight years these rings have stood the 
test—made good. 


By creating uniform pressure on the cylinder 
walls, McQuay- Norris \zanfRoor Piston Rings 


decrease carbon ogy der save fuel and oil, 


Wherever 

\gaxi\Roor Piston Rings to fit any car, truck and 
tractor. Jobbers in over 300 distributing 
carry complete stocks of sizes and over-sizes. 


dealers 
which enables them to specify your size requirements 
every make 


Send for Free Booklet 


“To Have and to Hold Power’’—a simple, 
clear explanation of piston rings, their 
construction and operation, 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
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it’s the 


expense comes. Puts an end to frequent 
Outwears at least three sets of the ordinary kind. 


ember to say “‘Cork } 
=e can quickly get it, for 


our garageman. 
it's handled by every jobber. 
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500, 000 Ford owners 

i. buttons of cork give 
wonderfa trictlon, 

Stop jerk <a chatter. Make 

li you can buy. Saves the Ford sear andl where most 

ining yo ~~ repair 


Next Time Your Fc Ford Needs New Lining 


users say. 
ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP.,Dept.@2356E. Randolph St.,Chicago 


iere’s a World’s Record 
for Ford Linine Service 


> 50,000 miles! Cork Insert ds tants Teonatinies Lining madethe record. 
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$1.00 KNIFE ~ 78c 


Post; & for $2.19. Best 
. 7-inch shears, 85c. This Knife 
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Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the aeee 50 years. 
Hand and power. 
styles. $5.20 to $160. FREE 
TRIAL. Write for catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dept. H-3746 Filbert $t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pealers — Write for contract. 
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How We Get Early Potatoes 


By GEO. W. BROWN 


| eee being a perishable crop 
they lose in quality in the spring, and 
| if there is not a new crop ready to dig 
and use, many of our farm tables are 
some weeks without potatoes. 

To get around this trouble we begin 
in the winter months to plan for our 
potato crop. Weselecta piece of ground 
somewhere about the farm which is nat- 
urally well drained, besides having 
plenty of tile drainage. This tract is 
heavily manured from the cow and hog 
stables—never horse manure, as that in- 
vites scab. 

Just as soon as an open day in winter 
permits, we plow this tract deeply and 
coat it over with more manure. Earlier 
in the spring than you would think, we 
can get on to this piece of ground, mark 
it out, plant it with tubers which have 
been started to shoot sprouts by the 
kitchen fire; and we have early pota- 
toes many days before the old stock 
begins to decay and wilt. 

es, there are many long, frozen, 
snowy winter days yet before time to 
plant, but we speak of this now, for we 
must take time by the forelock. 


a 


The Black Bical stie 


{Continued from page 40i] 


the greatest noise and commotion break 
loose down toward the barn. Dogs were 
barking, men were shouting and hoofs 
were rattling. What under the heayens 
had happened! Only this—the bull had 
broken loose from the tree. 

Emanuel knew that the upper lot gate 
was open and that the lower one was 
closed, and that meant that the mad bull, 
trapped i in that lot, would horn the boys 
to death. Quick as a flash he told Reuben 
to jump on Diamond and get ahead of 
the bull, and open that lower gate so as 


| to let the bull through. 


The first thing the boys at the barn 
knew here came Diamond and Reuben 
thundering through the pasture, and the 
bull right after them. By the time the 
bull hit the upper gate the fire was roll- 
ing out of his nostrils. Quick as light- 
ning Reuben went through the lower 
gate, and the bull’s chain rattling hot 
after him, and on down the road through 
the trees to a deep hole of water in 
branch. In that deep hole of water the 
bull stopped, stubborn and sullen. Finally 
the men got hold of the loose end of the 
chain and tied him to a big oak tree 
standing near-by on the bank. 

In the meantime can you imagine what 
happened to the boys and their city 
at the barn ? 


When they saw that bull coming you 


| can guess that there was some movin 


done on the very instant. Willard jum 
and fell into the water trough. Leonard 
went over the rail fence like a wireless 


| message, hit the snag of an old apple 


tree, tore off a breeches leg, and en- 


| tirely forgot to stop and get it as he hit 





the ground, running to his mother. Miss 
Bailey landed among the geese which 
had cettled down for the night in the 
corner of the fence. The old gander in 
his alarm and terror grabbed her by the 
ear and she fell in a faint to the ground. 
Young Mr. Graham shot over the rail 
fence, fell into an old sow’s pen an 
struck one of the pigs with his left foot. 
When the pig squealed the old sow 
started a show right there and then; 
and when the young man went over the 
fence the back door of his breeches was 
in the old sow’s mouth. 

That night Reuben went 
humming : 
** Stay away witches, stay away witches, 

don’t trouble ye; 
Stay away witches, stay away witches, 
you can’t get me. 


to sleep 
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Some Tire-Saving Suggestions 
By WILLIAM WALTON 


E can not afford to be so careless 
with our tires as we once were. 
For example, not long ago I came toa 
newly-built section of tarred road, top- 
dressed with stone screenings. I was 
in a hurry, so I drove at a good apeed 
over this for five miles or so, with ap 
ently nodamage. But, ten miles farther 
on, a tire blew out; then another— 
another—all four within twenty miles! 
The fine slivers of stone worked in like 
so many lathnails, and my casings were 
practically ruined. Now, when I hit 
such a road, I slow down and pull over on 
the dirt shoulders. At the first chance, 
I turn off into some byway, even 
though it adds many miles to my trip— 
and I advise you todo the same. 
Whenever you take a casing off, espe- 
cially an old one, examine its interior 
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surface carefully for cracked places in 
the fabric. If one is found, slip a blow- 
out patch under it when you put the 


40m 


tire when it is in no condition to resist it, 
and the result i is an inner tube torn be- 
yond repair. It is always better to shut 


tire on. 

Non-skid tires, with their heavier 
tread, should be used on the rear wheels 
of all cars; the strain is far greater 
back there. When the casings wear 
thin, they can be shifted to the front 
wheels, or carried as extras, while new 
non-skids are put on the rear wheels. 

A little cut im a tire doesn’t alarm us, 
and we let it go; but sharp sand and 
stone chips enlarge it, bit by bit, until 
—— bang!! If we had filled the *, 
using one of the small 
fits that are on the market, we ooia 
have added many hundred miles to the 
life of that tire. 

Many inner tubes are ruined by the 
sudden application of the brakes after 
a puncture or blow-out. When this is 
done a heavy strain is thrown on the 


off the power and stop the car slowly. 











Mr. Hare: “What are you idiieel with 
that non-skid iire?” Mr. Hippo: 
“That’s for a teething ring for — ” 























‘Firestone 


Get This Blow-Out Patch 


TS Firestone blow-out patch performs both duties, 
holds the blow-out securely and protects the inner 
tube while in casing. 


Built of six plies of rubberized fabric, it is flexible and 
yie tj t is protected at both ends by a molded-in 

rubber tip, originated by Firestone, which does 
not allow tube to come in contact with the raw, 
rough edges of the fabric. It is wide enough to extend 
from bead to bead. It is curved to fit snuSby the inside 
dimensions of case and cannot buckle, see illustration. 
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arena figures show that one im every four car 
\ ages prefer Firestone blow-out patches. Firestone will 
a 5 million of the 20 million to be sold this year. 


\ Prepare for most miles per dollar and least trouble 
\ a mile by jetting, this patch and other Firestone 


Tire Accessories from your dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


. PIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
\ World's Lardest Manufacturers of Tire Accessories and Repsir Materials 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Country Church Is a Part of Country Life 


By EDMUND deS. BRUNNER, PH. D., Executive Secretary, Church.and Country Life Commission 


“6 GOOD Living and 10% ”’ for the 
farmer is not merely an eco- 


nomic ideal, it is a_ spiritual 
necessity. Without it schools deterio- 
rate and churches languish. With it 


there are all the possibilities for develop- 
ing abundant life which is the right of 
every human being. There is a relation 
between good soi] and good souls. 

Rev. Hermann Morse relates this 
incident : 

‘‘A white-haired pastor, as he drove 
slowly through the dust of the pike, 
newly built between two great cities, 
was worrying about his little church. 
The field on the right was untilled ; the 
farmhouse deserted. Across the road 
the children in the schoolyard were 
poorly dressed. His own church, he 
knew, needed painting, but there was no 
money to spend for paint. 3 

He shook his head. The community 
had changed since he came thirty years 
ago. Then it had been a land of plenty, 
of green cornfields and fat cattle, a land 
of simple neighborliness where the 
church was the social center. But year 
by year the crops had grown smaller, 
and the people had become discontented. 
More than a third of them had moved 
away—the land was worn out, they said, 
and there was no money in farming. 

A puff of summer wind, swirling the 
limestone dust of the pike, brought with 
it a fragrance heavy, almost sickeningly 
sweet. The pastor stopped his horse, 
got down from the buggy and examined 
the new growth by the roadside. Yes, 
there it was—sweet clover. He filled 
his hands and buried his face in it. 

‘The limestone dust has done it,’ he 
said. ‘It has sweetened the land again 
and brought the clover. Soil that will 
grow sweet clover will grow alfalfa, and 
no country that can grow alfalfa need 
be poor. Hereafter, I shall go out to 
preach two' gospels—the gospel of Jesus 
and the gospel of limestone—for I know 
that unless these people accept my 
gospel of limestone, my gospel of Christ 
can not reach them.’ ’’ 

But are such things religious eencerns? 
as things are religious that belong to 
ire, 


Interests of a Country Church’ 


Here is the heart of the whole rural 
church program. The church must be 
vitally interested in that which enters 
into the daily life of its people, for from 
that experience is born the philosophy 
of life which the people hold. 

Good recreation is essential; it has 
moral value in that it reveals character 
and affects it. 

Good schools are vital to good churches; 


A System of Farm Rental That 


ipo the system of management 
which I use in the operation of my 
400-acre dairy and stock farm, the place 
paid me during 1917, on a $25,000 invest- 
ment, 7.89 per cent interest after all 
expenses had been deducted. 
is attractive income from my dairy 
farm, which is being improved in pro- 
duction and value at the same time that 
the place is paying a good profit, results 
from the method I follow in oem + In 
my section, competent, desirable labor 
is extremely scarce, and because of this 
fact I have rented my farm on the long 
term, live-stock-lease basis for the last 
four years. 
The active management of the place 
rests with me; I handle all the financial 
and business operations and supervise 

















The empty country church has a mel- 


ancholy aspect. It should be used as 

a social center as well as a spiritual 

center. Open the blinds and sweep 
out the cobwebs 


they prepare for the forward looking 
leadership of the church. 

Rural hygiene is not foreign to the 
interests of an organization whose 
Founder commanded His disciples to 
‘*heal the sick.’’ Good roads are the 
concern of an institution which can not 
attract its worshipers if the highway is 
impassable. ‘ 

The drift to the city can not but be of 
importance to the church if it would 
equal the social vision of that prophet- 
statesman Isaiah who preached against 
the ‘‘laying of field to field” by the 
rich, with the consequent reduction of 
yield and tne forcing of the poor from 
the country to the city of Jerusalem. 
(Isa. 5: 8, Lc.) 

The consciousness of these things has 
gripped the thought of the church. Six 
denominations have organized depart- 
ments on Church and Country Life and 
thus formed a union for cooperative 
action. This organization has a Church 
and Country Life Commission engaged 
in the task of promoting a program for 
the country church which includes 
spiritual leadership as its highest obliga- 
tion and community service as its 
opportunity. 


What Two Churches Did 


Individual churches by the hundred are 
working out the program. Way back in 
the Pocono mountains at Newfound- 
land, Pa., nine miles from the railroad, 
a little group of Christian women per- 
suaded their community to buy out its 
hotel. The barn connected with this 


By GEORGE A. COLLINS 


the field work. I furnish all the seed ; 
two-thirds of the fertilizer if any is 
used ; all feed except one-third of the 
ensilage which the tenant furnishes ; the 
are machinery and equipment 
as well as twenty-five to thirty dairy 
cows and one registered dairy bull. 


Tenant Furnishes the Labor 


My tenant furnishes all the labor, which 
consists of his own services, two men 
hired by the year and whatever extra 
labor is required in harvesting and hous- 
ing the crops. He bears one-third of all 
the live-stock losses and also pays me 
interest at six per cent on one-third the 
value of the cows. These clauses in the 
contract have accomplished the ends 
which I hoped they would cover, namely, 


hotel was changed into an auditorium- 
gymnasium where musica! plays and 
athletic games are enjoyed. The upper 
story of the bara was converted into a 
community dining-hall. 

The hotel furnished rooms for read- 
ing, for games and for the meetings of 
various. organizations such as the Red 
Cross and the Boy Scouts. The rest 
of the hotel was turned over to the 
girls’ vocational department of the High 
School, which had been consolidated.by 
the rising tide of community spirit. 
boys’ department, dealing with agricul- 
ture, influenced the whole country. 

The twochurches in the region cooper- 
ated fully. Contributions increased in- 
stead of decreasing. The. farmers in the 
outlying sections became interested, and 
both trade and social life flowed more 
toward this hamlet with its community 
centers. 


A Dead Church Brought to Life 


Eighteen years ago on the open prairie, 
thirty miles west of Chicago, stood a 
little church and the home of the pastor. 
It held one service a Sunday. o one 
had united with the church for five years. 
Most of the officers and Sunday-school 
teachers came from one family. The 
only social organization was a dancing 
club. 

A young minister, Matthew Brown 
McNutt, went there direct from the 
Seminary, committed to the idea that 
religion had to do with the whole man, 
body, mind and spirit. Mr. McNutt 
happened to be musical, so he organized 
an old-fashioned singing school, though 
it might as well have been anything else, 
such as a farmers’ club, which did come 
later. It got the a interested in 
something. The school met one nighta 
week in the church. 

The singing school ‘‘ took.’’ Outof it 
grew a good chorus choir, a male quartet, 
a ladies’ quartet, some good soloists and 
an orchestra. Then the church began 
to observe the special days, which kept 
the musicians busy. The programs were 
good. Folks just couldn’t stay away. 
Several baseball teams were organized. 
Work for boys and girls, young women 
and young men was begun. A lecture 
course was maintained that commanded 
patronage within a radius of ten miles. 
The Young Men’s Class bought a print- 
ing press, issued a church paper and 
attended to all church publicity. A 
library was started and the ‘“‘ fireside 
university ’’ revived, especially along 
agricultural lines. 

The whole list of achievements would 


{Continued on page 40 p] 


Has Paid Me 


that the tenant would handie the cows 
as carefully as if they were his own 
property. y tenant must kee 
machinery and equipment in good con- 
dition and pay for the necessary repairs. 
He must also keep the buildings in 
shape and hold in check all the weeds 
and filth along the fence rows and in 
the fields. The tenant also bears one- 
third of the cost of delivering the whole 
milk to the city distributor. He also 
furnishes one-third of the fertilizer @ 
ays one-third of the threshing and silo- 
lling bills. 


For his services, the tenant recelett ; 


a third of the s income, which. 
cludes a one-third share in all of the 
young stock. I get two-thirds of the 


(Continued on page 40 p] fe 
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We Sell No Experiments 


Every International machine is design- 
ed, built, and sold to do certain work. 
The farmer who buys one expects it 


to do that work. We sell no experi- 
ments. Our machines are tested for years before 
we sell them, and we maintain a trained Service 
Organization to make sure that every machine 


sold meets the buyer's expectations. 
olicy, we have won and hold the confidence of the many 
armers who are standardizing on International machines. 


By this 


Prepare Now for the Spring Rush 


Seed-bed preparation is the foundation of 


harvest profits. With the power from an 
8-16, 10-20, or 15-30-h. p. International kerosene 
tractor, hitched to the good machines in the Inter- 
national line of tillage implements, you car 
prepare the best seedbeds for your differ- 

ent crops, at the correct time, and with 

the least expense for power and help. 

Choose the machines you need forSpring 

work from the list below. Manure 

spreaders in three handy sizes; cream 

separators, hand or belted, in four sizes; 

grain drills of every kind and size; en- 

gines, wagons and motor trucks — you 

will find in each the standards of quality 

and service that have made International 

machines famous. See the local dealer 

or write us for catalogues, 
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International Harvester Service means two 


things of prime value to busy farmers. 


It is 


worth a great deal to you to be able to secure a de- 


pendable machine promptly when you need it. 


It is 


sometimes worth as much to get expert assist- 
ance promptly incase of accident. Our Serv- 
ice Organization covers both features. At 
each of our 89 branch houses there is a 
full stock of both machines and repair 
parts for those machines, on which 
your dealer can draw in case of emerg- 
ency. There is an International dealer, 
wide awake and attentive to the needs 

of his customers, within telephone call. 
Whatever you need in the way of high- 
grade machines or service of any kind is 
within easy reach and is yours for the 


asking. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Haying Machinés 


Mowers Tedders 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 


Rakes 
Combination Side Rakes 
and Tedders 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Combination Sweep Rakes 
and Stackers 
Baling Presses 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Corn Shellers Threshers 
‘Hay Presses 
Stone Burr Mills 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers Shockers 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows _ Cultivators 
ractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
eg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 


Planting & Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills 

Broadcast Seeders | 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers 


Belt Machines—Cont. 


Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 


Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
asoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 
Planters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 


ellers 
Huskers and Shredders 


Dairy Equipment 
Cream _ Separators 
(Hand) 
Cream, Separators 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Motor Trucks 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attach. 
Farm Wagons 

enins Pde Trucks 
ta utters 
Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches : 
Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


(Incorporated) 


US A 
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You can believe every 
word I say. I can put you 
in the soap business where 
you can make more money 






than in any other way. The 

reason @ agents are so 

successf be that I handle =—— 
actual necessities that are repeat order- 
getters. I do not pay my agents with 
pre miums: They get hard cash and soon 
lave money in the bank. I now have a 
far better proposition than ever before, 
which enables my agents to make more 
money. Go into any home on Monday 
morning and you will find them washing; 
go to the neighbors and you will find 
they are washing too. It’s the same thing 
all over the country. The demand for 


soap is unlimited and repeat orders never 
cease. YOU SHOULD get your share of 
this enormous business in your territory. 

I will show you how. I will personally 

teach you the business, My plan has been 

a great success for the past 25 years, and 
I will give it to you FREE want to 
say to every man or woman who is anx- 
ious to make money and better their con- 
dition, write me. on’t lose a moment’s 
time, but write me at once, and address 


your letter to A. A. MEETH, Gen’l Mgr. 


THE WOLVERINE SOAP COMPANY, 
805 Water Street, Portland, Michigan 
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CHicaco. ee ‘ASSOC! TION 
Dept. K 455, 515 So. Franklin St., Chicago 


Instant Bunion Relief 
| Prove It At My Expense 
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The Country Church 


[Continued from page 40 n] 


take more space than we have; but the 
results should be noted. In two years 
dancing died of starvation, the parson- 
age was remodeled and a modern ten- 
room church was built. The pastor’s 
salary was raised, and as much money 
was raised for benevolences in a dozen 
years as in the previous half century. 
Children of the farm were held to the soil. 
‘A Good Living and 10%”’ is vital to 
the church. Where it does not exist the 
church which ministers in self-forgetful 
service toward this goal becomes the 
avenue for blessings, material and 
spiritual, which hasten the coming of 
the ‘‘ more abundant life ’’ that was the 
concern .of the church’s Master. 
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A System of Farm Rental 
[Continued from page 40 n] 


total income. Last year the tenant’s share 
of the farm earnings amounted to $2,838.60. 

My income from the farm, on which I base 
the statements used in the first paragraph of 
this article, aggregated $4,172.20. 

My net income amounted to $1,974.12 which, 
exclusive of my personal, managerial labor, 
gave me a return for the yearof 7.89 per cent 
interest on an investment of $25,000. 


We Both Like the Plan 


Both my tenant and I are highly satisfied with 
the business contract under which we oper- 
ate. He says that he likes the arrangement 
because it assures him of residence on the 
farm for ten years, as the lease covers that 
period, and that he is not subject to the extra 
expense and inconvenience of frequent moves. 
The maintenance of live stock such as dairy 
cows enables the tenant to realize a depend- 
able and secure monthly income. The tenant 
is able to capitalize his labor; he remains on 
the farm long enough to gain the added bene- 
fits which come from the practise of live-stock 
farming and the careful conservation and ap- 
plication of all the stable manure to the fields 
which are used for crop production. 

I am enthusiastic about this crop share-live- 
stock system of rental because it constantly 
improves my farm while it allows me to en- 
gage in other business and to work nights and 
Sundays over farming matters. The plan 
urges the tenant todo his best to make the 
grain and milk crops as large as possible, for 
the larger the returns the larger will be his 
share. The plan also assures me that my live 
stock and farming equipment are being well 
eared for. 

Naturally the success of such a system of 
rental depends largely on the tenant. I recom- 
mend a young, married man who is experi- 
enced, competent and land hungry. Get a man 
who wants to own 2 farm himself some day. 
There are hundreds of such men in all farm- 
ing sections. 


Apportionment of Undivided 
Improvements 


In my contract I have provided for the proper 
apportionment of undivided profits or im- 
provements, if at any time the’contract should 
be terminated before expiration. I have al- 
lowed in the contract for the termination of 
the lease at any year end should either party 
wish tomakeachange. Furthermore, I have 
made provision that if the tenant does not 
properly live up to his agreement in every 
respect, or in case he dies or his property 
is levied on for debt, the farm automatically 
returns to my complete control. Then I can 
hire such labor as is necessary to carry on 
the business for the balance of the year, at 
which time the contract would expire, and 
the tenant or his heirs or assignees would 
be paid their net share of the income due 
them after all other expenses are paid. 
According to my notion too many farms are 
being rented for cash rent, and they are mak- 
ing rapid progress backward, due to the rob- 
ber farming methods which are practised, and 
to the soil-mining systems which are followed 
by greedy tenants. Many retired farmers are 
rusting out in idleness around small towns 
and villages because they have rented their 
farms for cash and consequently have nothing 
—— to occupy their time. It would 
life more worth while to all these re- 
tired farmers if they would still operate their 
farms according to methods sionliee | to mine. 
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Don’t be a “‘wall flower’’! 
Don’t sit idly by while others 
enjoy themselves! Don’t 
neglected! You can become 
the a te person in 
you ou can bring 
sunshine ea pleasure into 


Learn Music 
AT HOME! 


Remarkable new method— 
no teacher needed. No trick 
music—you pad t any instru- 
ment by iano, violin, 
organ, ee banjo, cornet, 
harp "mandolin, iecolo, 
trombone, flute, clarinet, 
saxophone, ukelele guitar— 
or sight singing. ‘Harmony 
and composition. Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar, Tenor Banjo, 
Viola. Over 500, 000 success- 
ful students have learncd to 
play by our methods BY MAIL! 


Lessons\ 
FREE! 


Special introductory offer. No charge for lessons, On) 
cost is for sheet music and postage. inners or 
vanced pupils. 19 years’ success. Write cake for 32-page 
free book. Do it now before you forget. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
572 Brunswick Bldg. New Y 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


*‘T hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, re gg only 
that Lf hear all rig 
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are tothe eyes. In- 
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hundred thousand 
sold. Write dor booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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Cost12 Beuke 
A Dozen 


VERY Poultry Raiser can now get his hens to lay 
es at a cost of only 12 cents a dozen by feeding 
ayer’s Laymore, the scientific egg producer. 

A haif cent’s worth of this wonderful laying tonic is 
sufficient for 12 hens, Two big boxes of over 200 doses 
will last 100 hens for three months. Tworegular $1.00 
boxes of Mayer’s Laymore will be sent to any reader 
of this paper upon receipt of only $1.00. Your money 
back if you are not satisfied after you have given 
Mayer’s Laymorea thorough trial, , / 


Double Your 
Poultry Profits 


Asa poultry expect, I that are 
going to iat from 76 cents to$1,00 
a dozen this winter, The more eggs 
Frokte, Peed Mares's Lesmore, fost 

le re 
Bhalf cent’s worth at ati 
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More Eggs 12 Pigs. 98.00 © 
Or Your Money Back 

MAYER’S HATCHERY 

801 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 










MAYER’S HATCHERY, 
801 Security Bidg., Minacepelic, Minn. 


Enclosed find $.:...... for which send me,......... 
packages Mayer’s Lay 
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The Man Who Would Not 
Work for Washington 





Washington’s home at Mount Vernon 


Aone and twenty years ago 
Richard Parkinson, an English farm- 
er, learned that General Washington 
wanted to rent his farms to English and 
Scotch farmers. 
Mt. Vernon farms he picked out 1,200 
acres which he thought would suit him 
and made his plans to come to America. 
The following is the story of his adven- 
tures ; 

‘*I went to Liverpool to charter a ship, 
which cost me 850 pounds. I then bought 
the famous race-horses Phenomenon and 
Cardinal Puff, two blooded stallions; ten 
blood mares, and four more blood stal- 
lions ; a bull and a cow of the Roolright 
kind, a bull and a cow of the North 
Devon, a bull and a cow of the no-horned 
Yorkshire kind, a cow (with two calves, 
and in calf again) of the Holderness 
kind ; and five boar and seven sow pigs 
of four different kinds. These things 
being all put on board, I followed them 
with my family—which consisted of 
seven, besides two men to take care of 
the horses and cattle. 

The first disagreeable thing which oc- 
curred was, the captain found his ship 
improperly loaded ; she wanted ballast. 
We were, therefore, stopped fourteen 
days to get ballast—a delay which in- 
jured our horses very much, besides 
wasting our water and other provisions. 
One man now became sick, and we sent 
him back. No sooner had we got to sea 
than one of the king’s boats boarded us 
and pressed our other man; then I had 
sixteen horses, nine cattle and thirteen 
pigs to feed and pump water for, to 
clean the dirt from, etc., with the as- 
sistance of one son, only twelve years of 
age; my other son and the rest of the 
family were all sick. We were twelve 
weeks in our passage, and in that time 
lost eleven horses, in which number was 
Phenomenon ; the cattle and eleven hogs 
arrived safe. 

The speculation of the horses, cattle 
and hogs answered beyond my expecta- 
tion ; had it not been for the great loss 
in my horses in going over, the whole of 
my venture would have proved very 
profitable. But the wonderful disap- 
pointment I met with in the barrenness 
of the land was beyond any description. 

First, in the article of sheep, General 
Washington supposed himself to have 
fine sheep, and a great quantity of them. 
At the time of my viewing his five farms, 
which consisted of about 3,000 acres cul- 
tivated, he had 100 sheep, and those in 
very poor condition. This was in the 
month of December. To show him his 
mistake in the value and quality of his 
land, I compared this with the farm my 
father occupied, which was less than 600 
acres. My father otoped 1,100 sheep ; 
though some of his land was poor the 
—— weight of the wool was ten 
pounds per fleece, and the carcases 
Set Jag from eighty to 120 pounds each ; 
while with General Washington’s 100 
owed on 3,000.acres, the wool would not 
weigh on an average more than three 
pounds and a half the fleece, and the 
carcases forty-eight pounds each. 

ndly, e proportion of the pro- 
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duce in grain was similar. The General’s 
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678: Eggs from 32 Hens 


is a Woman’s Record 


That a few hens will pay household living 
expenses has been demonstrated by Mrs. John 
Hicks, Laurens, 8. C., who gathered 678 eggs 
from 32 hens in 28 days. Mrs. Hicks accom- 
plished this wonderful record by giving her 
hens a little Concentrated Egg Tonic in their 


| drinking water every day. Many f grad Sagres 


| are increasing their egg yield an 


profits by 
using 


Rockledge Egg Tonic 


which revitalizes the flock and makes hens lay. 
If you want to make money with your hens, 


| by all means have Bessie B. Carswell, The 





Poultry Woman, 520 Gateway Station, Kansas 
City, Mo., send you a supply of this wonder- 
ful Egg Tonic for $1 (prepaid), or three pack- 
ages, enough to last all season, for $2. 

Two big Kansas City Banks guarantee if 


From the map of the | you are not absolutely satisfied, your dollar 


will be returned on request and the Egg Tonic 
will cost you nothing. Send.a dollar today, or 
write for her free book, which tells how you 
can make money with poultry. 








Bout everything but drive posts ! 
Make, drive, pull staples! Cut, splice, 
stretch, tie wire! 


UTICA i: 
Repair Tool 
At hardware and electrical stores. 
Satisfaction or your money back. 
Write for “Fence Re- ‘ 


pair and Plier Point- 
ers Book.” Free! 























UTICA 
DROP FORGE Manufacturers 
& TOOL CO, =e ng 
Dept. D, oS 
Utica, 
N. ¥. : : 





Grow RABBITS and CHICKENS 


Dodge the Butcher! Big Returns Quick! 
“g Requires little space and small 
investment. “RABBIT CULT- 
URE,” big 132-page illustrated 
book tells how. Practical advice 
regarding breeds, equipment, 
feeding. Price 50c 

ith POULTRY 
ITEM one year $1. 
. The Poultry Journal 
with a big Pet Stock 
Dept. Item trial offer 4 mos., 25c 
Poultry Item, Box 50, Sellersville, Pa. 





Greatest Incubator Discovery in 50 Years. 
Insures Strong, Healthy Chicks from 
: egg. tron-Ciad Guarantee. 





[ matic control of heat, a) 
ventilation. Centerheat plan, round 
nest, lywith. + 
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Send ion your Raw Furs 


We want all you can trap, and we'll 
pay you well for them. The oldest and 
largest fur house in the world can offer 
you the highest prices. You don’t have 
to wait, either. When your furs come 
yy in, our check goes out immediately. 
We pay all express and mail charges on 
consignments of any size. 
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Ward Work-a-Ford 


ou a 12h. 3° e ap Sur taep Gee ocnet of 

on . o8 Ford but best engine in the world— 
fe will utlast the ear — and you mught as well save 
all your farm work. 


cireular and price. 


THE WARD np cd, “2043KSL. Linco, Hc. 
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The Motor Truck on the Farm 


By RALPH H. BUTZ 




















| Seven miles and back im two hours, with a load of manure for the hotbeds 


HERE are thousands of farmers 

who could use motor trucks to good 

advantage to do the hauling which 
usually consumes a large part of their 
time, but in many instances these time- 
saving features of the motor truck have 
not been brought to their attention, or 
they do not feel that they have use for 
a@ motor truck. 

An Indiana farmerrecently complained 
to his neighbor, a truck owner, that he 
had so much hauling to do that it was 
impossible for him to get it done. His 
neighbor said, ‘‘I’ll come over in the 
morning and help you.’”’ In the morning 
he appeared with his motor truck and 
asked what he should haul. 

“*Well,”” was the reply, ‘‘I have a 
load of manure to hau! from town, so I 
guess we'll go after that first.”’ 

They went to town, a distance of 
seven miles, loaded the manure on the 
truck and returned. Within two hours 
from the time they started the work 
was done. The speed with which this 
work was accomplished surprised the 
farmer. He had not realized his need 
of a truck until he had it demonstrated 
in the most practical manner. 

‘‘What did that contraption cost?’’ 
he asked his neighbor, and many other 
questions. The result of this lesson was 


ao Hollywood Farms, of Washing- 
ton, have found that a trailer helps 
to solve their marketing problem. It 
was found that this dairy farm could 
command higher prices for produce by 
reaching market with a fresh product. 
Therefore, a trailer, with a five-ton 
eapacity, is used behind a truck having 
a four-ton capacity. This trailer is 
equipped with a special body to match 
the body of the truck and is used for 
hauling practically all kinds of material 
and merchandise on the farm. 

High-grade motor trucks are built 
with ample power to take them over the 
| worst roads and the steepest grades 
| ordinarily encountered. 





that a week later this farmer owned a 
similar truck and was no longer com- 
plaining of his inability todo the neces- 
—_ hauling on his farm, 

. N. Hershman, of Tipton county, 
Ind., is another farmer who has found 
the truck indispensable in doing his 
work. Mr. Hershman hauls milk to a 
condensery. He says: 

**T couldn’t begin todo the work with 
two teams, even though I took all we | 
to doit. All during summer, inm 
hours, I have found time to haul all the 
ice used im my town. I am having a 
stock rack made for this truck, and I 
will haul stock to Indianapolis, forty 
miles away. It will take only seven 
hours to go and return. I spend very 
little for repairs because I[ take care of 
the truck.’’ 

Another farmer in this vicinity says: 
‘* Nobody could induce me to go back to 
horses. ing eighteen months I have 
run my truck more than 17,000 miles, 
and my repair bills have been $41. 
Twenty-five miles is the limit of a day’s 
work for a team, and they can not even 
do that every day. With my truck I 
cover double that mileage in half a day.”’ 

Many farmers near Omaha, Neb., are 
using motor trucks to market their hogs 
in Omaha. They like the new plan. 


A Trailer Saves Power —-»s, «. w. cace 


draw-bar pull in pounds of one-half of its 
rated capacity. For example, a three- 


ton t will develop 3,000 pounds 
draw-bar pull. The draw- ‘bar ll re- 
aired to haul a ton of material varied 


rom fifty pounds on a brick street to 
150 pounds on a hard, country road. An 
average of 250 pounds draw-bar 
will haul an extra ton on a ier. 
A three-ton truck, therefore, will carry 
its three-ton load and still have sufficient 
reserve power to haul from twelve to 
fifteen tons behind it. 

Under ordinary road conditions, the 
average truck has plenty of reserve 

[Continued on page 43] 
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|-For instatice,- the motor 
of a trueck- must exert 
ten times the force to 
move it- over a sandy 
road that it does. over 
paved roads. Therefore, 
when used over ordinary 
hard-surfaced roads and 
moderate grades it is 
using only a part of its 





power. 
- Roughly speaking, the 











average motor truck, 
when loaded, develops a 











This trailer will haul. a big load behind the auto 
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power todandie a trailer of-equal éarry-' 
ing capacity. The load is doubled, at 
the least, with a comparatively slight 
addition to the operating expense. This 
additional expense will run from ten to 
twenty per cent. 

To illustrate the profit in truck-trailer 
operation, as compared with truck alone, 
—— that a truck is earning $24 a 
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“aay; with an operating expense of $14 
a day, thus making aprofit of $10. For 
about $2 a day additional to cover trailer 
operating expense the truck would, with 
trailer attached, carry double the load, 
and the profit would be $18 instead of 
$10, an increase of eighty per cent in 
efficiency. 

The use of tractors is also same in 


" 
r 
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7 
conneetion Witkrautos, Many auto owners 
make their own trailers of an old buggy 
axle and wheels, while a great many 
prefer to buy a trailer. 





Our. TROUBLE MAN—a trained expert—will be 
glad to answer any questions relating to tractors. 
If a quick answer by mail is wanted, enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Address, William 
Walton, care of The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa. 











‘BEATS ANYTHING FOR | 


CULTIVATING I EVER SAW’ 


“There is nothing that will beat the Mohne-Universal Tractor It will work 
wherever hitched For plowing and discing it 1s fine, beats anything | ever saw 
for cultivating, just the thing for the binder and one man can handle all.” Thus 
A. C. Paul o Middletown, Ohio, sums up in a few terse words the great advan- 
tages of his Mohne-Universal Tractor 





This 1s not the opimon of just one exceptional individual, but 1s a typical 
expression of Mohne-Universal owners. 


Before designing the Moline-Universal Tractor, as manufacturers of farm imple- 
ments, we knew a tractor would be of little value to the majority of farmers of the 
United States unless it would cultivate row crops. If a farmer 1s forced to keep his 
full number of horses for cultivating there 1s small economy in owning a tractor. 
Therefore the Mohne-Universal was designed to cultivate as well. as do all other 
work. We reproduce a few expressions from Moline-Universal owners to show 
just how well it has succeeded in cultwating and what bearing the cultivating fea- 
ture has had on their farming operations as a whole. 








It’s Easy and Practical 


“lL was agreeably surprised at the ease with which we 
could ey corn with the Moline-Universal,” says Miles 
Kinnick of Adel. lowa. This is the usual expression from 
every one who has used the Moline-Universal for cultivating. 


The Moiine- Universal Tractor straddles the corn row and 








has as mu as the y cultivator, so corn 
can be cultivated in all stages of growth. The tractor is 
tt d to the culti and forms one complete unit— 


the tractor the front wheels and the cultivator the rear 
wheels. The operator sits on the cultivator on line with 
the nght drive wheel of the tractor, where he has clear, 
unobstructed view of mat tow ahead, This 1s of the utmost 
importance for good work. 

In cultivating, you follow the same rows as planted by a 
two-row planter. As hills in these rows are exactly the 
same distance apart, only one row need be wat 

The Tractor 1s easily held to its position, and by one 1 
the right drive wheel, which is in line with the secnsan’e 
eyes, a certain distance from the outside corn row, the only 
other attention the outfit needs 1s an occasional shifting of 
the gangs by the operator's feet. 

The cultivator is extra heavy and holds to its work when 
the cultivator gangs are 7 ed The electrical governor 
control within easy reach of the operator enables the tractor 
to be slowed down to as low as one-half mile per hour 


Injures Less Corn Than Horses 


By useing care in turning at the ends of the rows less corn 
will | be injured than with horses. 

“| have often, without hesitation, angled into position and 
proceeded toward the other end of the field without hitting 
a hill,” says W A. Marker of Van Wert, Ohio, who owns a 
Moline-Universal cultivating outfit and farmed 80 acres 
with it, living in town 8 miles away, devoting part of his 
time to other work. He goes on to say: “Practice soon 
will make you expert if you will but consistently study the 
game. 

“This cultivator, | feel, more than paid for itself the first 
season through increased yield due to timely cultivation.” 
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Harley A. Sear of South Whitley, Ind., farms 
185 acres. The Moline-Universal enabled him to 

ispose of four horses He says. “For culuvating 
a Mohne-Universal Tractor 1s better than horses a 
dozen times. It 1s steady and stands the hot 
weather It does not stop and switch flies but 
goes fast or slow just to please you. 

x * * 

C. R. Barr of Wyaconda, Mo.. last summer had 
130 acres in corn and 75 acres in oats and wheat 
Since using the Moline-Universal he oes s only 
one team of horses. He used the Moline. 


Universal for cultivating and says: “I don’t think 
we could farm again without the Moline.” 
* * * 


Ed. Finnegan of Bradford, Ill, says: “I culn- 
vated and tended, from the time corn came up 
until it was laid by, 80 acres of corn In going 
over the corn for the first tume you can throttle 
the motor down slow and not cover up any hills. 
After | bought my Moline-Universal | rented 35 
acres more ground and the crops from this extra 
land paid for my tractor” 

x * x 


Another remarkable instance 1s furmshed by 
E. E. Fletcher of Krum, Texas, who farms - 
acres—100 in cotton—and all the work is done b 
two Moline-Universals—not a single horse is porn: 


Even on the small farm the Moline-Universal ie 
a profitable investment. Mr. Edward Belshas, 
Framingham Center, Mass., who farme 73 acres, 
says, “the Moline-Universal saved a w 
of time, as 20 per cent tractor field work was 
spent in cultivating.” 


* * * 


Fred Pabst of Oconomowoc, Wis., farms 1400 
acres. He used his Moline-Universal for a great 
variety of work including cultivating and soys: 

“That the tractor was tory is indi d by 
the fact that we ordered a second one during the 
summer.” 





*k Kk o#- 

Chis. Walker of Blythe, Cal, raised 80 acres of 
cotton without a single horse He says: “I think 
the Moline-Universal 1s the only tractor built that 
is practical for general farm work on account of 
its ability to cultivate. | would not farm in thie 
country without a tractor, and it is needless to 
say that the tractor is a Moline.” 

x * * 

Remember the Moline-Universal does all farm 
work including cultivating and one man operates 
both tractor and implement. 

Our tractor catalog gives full information. 


Write for free copy and name of your nearest 
Moline dealer Address Dept. 59 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 
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railmobile 


Faster Farm Hauling that Costs Less 
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business. 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands | hay, baled cotton and crated peaches from his farm to 
in Use market. His two Trailmobiles are pulled by a light passen- 
ger car several years old. The hauling costs only a little 

rhe more than it would cost to use the car alone. 

SIZES He takes 114 tons of peaches from his orchard—about 60 
1,250 Ibs. crates—to the freight car three miles away and gets back in 
1,500 Ibs. 30 minutes. In hauling 6,000 crates he did not have to stop 
2,000 Ibs. once to readjust his load so it wouldn’t fall off, 

3,000 Ibs. Trailmobiles are built like a truck to do truck work. Carry 
4,000 Ibs. heavy loads at truck speeds and stand up for years. Track 
. : van aa perfectly and don’t sidesway. 


Also semi-trailers 


Bodies for every 


















UICK WORK that enables the men to get more 
done, very low cost for fuel and repairs, a hauling 
capacity of 1% tons. 
Those are the advantages that L. E. Baldwin, a farmer of 
Dawson, Ga., gets from a Trailmobile used to haul baled 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling’’. 

The Trailmobile 7 as ee 
Company Me A BS . 
sor-s21 E. Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, O. 
















Contractors 
tothe U.S. 
Govern- 
ment 





Good roads are preserved by reducing 
the load that is carried on each wheel. 
















A FARM FENCE FAMINE! 


If you will need fence next spring and know 
where you can buy, DO IT NOW, even if you have to 
borrow the money. Don’t wait for the price to 
come down nor buy more than you will really need, 
for many will have to go without. Reason for 
this prediction explained in our ‘‘Fence Famine 
Bulletin.’’ Free for the asking. Not at all; you’re welcome. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 41 Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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“A Good Living and 10%” 


{Continued from page 8] 
of the advantages of this plan for the young 
fellow is that it enabled him to farm a con- 
siderable area with very little capital. 
Thirteen per cent of the country boys started 
out as hired men, but were able to become 
owners in ten years without going through the 
stage of tenant. A good many of these fellows 
married girls who owned farms. Those hired 
men who bought farms did so a good many 
years ago when land was cheaper than it is now. 
The group of most interest is composed of 
those who climbed the entire agricultural lad- 
der without skipping any rungs. They started 
out as hired men at the average age of nine- 
teen years. They worked as hired men for 
various lengths of time, mostly from four to 
six years. They then become tenants. After 
working mostly from six to ten years as ten- 
ants they bought farms of their own. On the 
average these men acquired ownership of good 
farms at thiry-six years of age. By the time 
their children were old enough to go to college 
they had their farms paid for. Twenty per 
cent of the entire number of country boys who 
now own farms in the region where this study 
was made, got their farms after passing 
through the stages of hired man and tenant. 
Now what has all this to do with returning 
soldiers and with making that good living to 
which farmers are entitled, to say nothing of 
the modest ten per cent profit which farming 
must receive if the cities are to be fed? It 
hasa lot todo. If it isn’t safe to make mil- 
lions of new farms, it is safe to put millions 
of soldiers on farms already in existence, 
equipped and in running order, where there 
are established markets, good roads, school- 
houses and churches. How are we to do this? 
We have shown that country boys, with no 
aid from the Government, can in four to six 
years save enough, together with what any 
young fellow of good reputation can borrow 
from a conservative banker, to become a ten- 
ant. Then, still without any government aid, 
he can in six to ten years more save enough 
to make a first payment on a good farm. 


Farm Training Is First Step 

How rapidly could an intelligent, indus- 
trious young man with a soldier’s training 
climb this ladder with government aid? In 
the first place the Government could easily 
arrange to give a man without experience in 
farming enough practical training to make 
him a first-class farm worker. If such a man 
were made a tenant, or even if he were given 
a good farm, he would probably fail, for farm- 
ing is a complex and difficult business. But 
he would be welcomed on any good farm as a 
hired man for a year or two. During this 
time the young fellow would have time to 
learn the A B C’s of farming, and would then 
have some chance of success asafarmer. He 
could also begin to accumulate a little capital. 
Then, let the Government help him with the 
necessary capital to become a tenant on a good 
farm. None of your little forty-acre patches 
for these ex-soldiers to eke out a precarious liv- 
ing on. Let them have farms big enough to 
make a good living for them and their families, 
and a chance to make ten per cent profit be- 
sides. After a few years as a tenant, during 
which our soldier boy has had a chance to 
learn practical farm management, let the 
Government help him to buy a decent sized 
farm of his own. This is the solution of the 
problem of the returning soldier and sailor 
that is in keeping with natural processes that 
are now going on. It merely hastens these 
processes. 


Farm Owners Are Good Citizens 


Not only is this the solution of the soldier 
problem, but it is also a solution of a much 
more difficult one. In many of our best farm- 
ing regions more than half the farmers are 
already tenants, and the number of tenants is 
increasing. Tenant farmers who can look 
ahead a few years to farm ownership are con- 
tented and make good citizens. But the ten- 
ant who can see nothing else in front of him 
—who has little or no hope of ever acquiring 
a farm of his own—does not constitute part of 
a contented, home-loving citizenship. 

A few years’ experience in settling soldiers 
and sailors on farms under conditions that 
would practically insure “‘ A Good Living and 
10%’ to every industrious and intelligent 
man would enable us to form plans for ing 
the system universal. Some of the nations 
aon id esengmeceitauh tiny bore tna 

and they have - 
cally abolished tenant farming except as a 
per * 


ee 2a ip. Australia 
ew Zealand have done something simi- 
lar. Unless we do 


the kind we shall soon find ourselves face to 
face with a prdéblem that may give us trouble. 
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Why Live-Stock Prices Go Up and Down 


So many letters have come to us asking why live-stock prices go up and 

down, that we asked Arthur H. Meeker, vice-president of Armour and 

Company, who knows the packing business from hoof to horn, to give 
the reasons from his experience. \ Here is what he says: 


WHEN harvesting is done and the 

farm is pretty well ready for win- 
ter, Hiram Johnson, whose place is one 
of the best in the neighborhood of Green- 
ville, decides to kill a fat steer or two. 
Next day he goes jogging into Green- 
ville and sells a side of beef. 

At Johnstown, not many miles away, 
Tom Jones, branch house manager for 
one of the Chicago packers, is making 
up his estimate of beef needed for the 
following week. He has noted Hiram 
Johnson’s sale of a side of beef, and 
also that quite a few other farmers have 
made similar sales. So, when his order 
is ready to mail to Chicago, it includes 
instructions to cut out one car of beef. 

In the Chicago office, when branch 
house orders are being filled, it is noted 
that Jones’ order is one car short; so 
are the orders from many other branch 
house managers. Some are two cars 
short. They all give the same explana- 
tion : ‘‘ Local fresh meat coming on the 
market.’’ 

The packers’ buyers are estimating 
their needs for several days ahead, and 
they note the reduced branch house 
orders. The coolers are full to capacity, 
too. ‘‘ Cut buying !’’ is the word. 

Jim White’s bunch of cattle has just 
reached the stock-yards. Prices the day 
before were pretty firm in spite of 
heavy receipts. Today receipts are light 
and Jim White looks for good prices. 
The commission man to whom his cattle 
are shipped does his best, but buyers 
for the packers do not need cattle. The 
price drops and Jim White has to take 
less than the previous day’s price. 
Thereupon he is firmly convinced that 
the commission men and the packers are 


in asecret combine to prevent him from 
making a profit. 

And soit goes ! Too many of us, when 
we speak of supply and demand as the 
ruling factor in live-stock prices, think 
only of supply, and regard demand—un- 
consciously, perhaps—as something that 
does not go up or down. 

To the packers, demand is quite as 
important as supply. Fresh meat is 
always shipped to: their hundreds of 
branch houses unsold. It sells for what 
it will bring in open competition with 
the product of other packers, that of 
local butchers or abattoirs, and the oc- 
casional offeringsof farmers. Because 
cost of production varies, cost of each 
shipment varies; branch house managers 
are told by the packers what it costs to 
produce the meat and, having this 
knowledge, they know what they must 
get for it to make the small profit on 
which this business is done. 

How are prices at the stock - yards 
fixed for one day? -That is a question 
often asked. The starting price is de- 
termined for any day by considering the 
previous day’s price and also the amount 
of stock received on the day in question. 
Always the packers’ buyers must have 
in mind the needs of their plants. If the 
coolers are well filled with a reserve 
supply, and estimates of demand are 
light, the buyers bid lower and will not 
buy if the price climbs. At the same 





time it has been a tradition with the | 
packers to see to it that the yards are | 
cleaned up each week-end. This is no | 
obligation on their part, but they have | 
assumed it as a duty in a spirit to clear | 


the yards of any live stock that would 
[Continued on page 46] 


Advertising Sets Prices on Farm Products 
By RUSSELL ADAMS 


pee a great many years every busi- 
ness man, except the farmer, has 
been advertising his wares. These men 
have advertised in various ways and 
places, but they have advertised. That 
is why 4 set the _ on their prod- 
ucts. Did a merchant ever ask you 
what yu would give him for the goods 
he had to sell? The farmer is the only 
business man under the sun who does 
not set the price on his goods. For thou- 
sands of years he has been asking: 
“What will you give for my product ?”’ 

Advertising enables the producer to 
set the selling price onhis goods. Ad- 
vertising sells a everything you bu 
—and ata profit. Advertising will sell 
everything you produce—and at a profit. 
If giclee were not profitable, do 
you think the largest and most success- 
ful mercantile houses would continue to 
use it in greater quantities year after 
year? It has been proved beyond all doubt 
that advertising is highly profitable. 

f advertising will sell anything from 
atractor toa fountain-pen, for a set price, 
why won’t it sell our products in the 
same way? It will. 

Twenty years ago the raisin growers 
of California were in a bad way. They 
sold their product to the little one-horse 
concerns that did everything in their 
— to depress the price paid the 

armer for his product, and then held 
the packed fruit for a favorable Oppor- 
tunity to unload on the eastern market. 
As a direct result thousands of acres of 
vines were destroyed and the land used 
or other crops. e raisin market was 
orced down toa point where no profit 


confusion the 
Raisin Company was born. This asso- 
ciation certainly sets the price on raisins 
today, because it has advertised. 

The apple growers of Oregon and 


California Associated | 


Washington have had their marketing | 


problems to solve, but today they are 
selling their fruit in competition with the 
fruit growers of New 
city of New York. Advertising made 
this possible. 

A friend of mine, Jim Setzer, owns a 
little strip of a farm nine miles from a 
city of 110,000 inhabitants. Jim’s farm 
does not amount to much, as farms go, 
but he is making money on it. He has 
a few cows, keeps two or three sows, 
quite a flock of poultry and about eighty 
stands of bees. Honey is his main source 
of income, but Jim does not sell honey 
in the old way. He talks to his customers 
in such a way that their mouths water 
for Setzer’s Alfalfa Honey, and they 
drive to his place, pay forty cents a 

und for it and drive home satisfied. 

ast year Jim’s bees brought ‘im in 
almost.$1,600. If he had been content 
to sell in the old way, to the middleman, 
he probably would have realized about 
$800 ; the difference between the figures 
is salesmanship. 

J. C. Adair owns a farm on the Ozark 
Trail. His mpoctalty is Elberta peaches. 
In 1917 he sold more than $500 worth of 
fruit to persons who read his advertise- 
ment on a bulletin board in front of his 
farm; the bulletin board cost only 
$3.50. Probably he would have sold some 
peaches without the board, but it is very 
doubtful if his sales would have reached 


{Continued on page 48) 
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Take that aggravating 
pull out of your razor 
this easy 3-in-One 
way: Before stropping and 


after shaving, drawthe 
blade—ordinary or safety— 
between thumb and finger 
moistened with 3-in-One 
Oil. Then you'll know 
what a smooth, velvety 
shave really is, 


3-in-One 


prevents rust, due to lather 
and moisture,from forming 
between the microscopic 
teeth of the razor edge. 
It’s this rust that causes 
pulling Rub a little 3-in-One into 
your leather strop occasionally. 
Keeps itsoftand makes it take 
hold’’ of the razor better. Prove 
all this by trying 3-in-One today 
Sold at all good stores. East of the 
Mountain States, 15c,25¢ and 
in bottles; also in 25e Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE Special Razor Saver cir- 
cular arid generous sample Tosave 
postage, ask us for both of these on 
a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co. 
165KER, Broadway, New York City 
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How to Increase Fruit Yields 


E. H, Favor is a nationally known sci- 
entific horticulturist. For years editor of 
aprominent fruit journal, Alsoassocia- 
ted with twostateexperimentalstations. 

Ask Mr. Favor” anything. Tell him 
your problems. He will show you how 
experts get big yields... No charge. No 
obligations. 


Write for Big Spraying Guide 

Mr. Favor has prepared a wonderful spray- 
ing guide—a veritable eneyclopedia of y 
ing. Contains priceless Eipeation. “Pab- 
lished price is $1.00. We will mail copy hs 
receipt of 25c, stamps or coin. Supply lim- 
ited. Act promptly. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Dept. Y, Galva, Illinois (6990) 








TELLS THE TRUTH 
Olds’ White Beauty is a new potato now offer- 


ed for the first time. Great yielder, smooth and 
handsome, of best quality. 


Olds’ Seed Catalog 


fully describes and illustrates this and other 
varieties, potatoes, corn, oats, wheat, barley, soy 
beans, millet, clover seed, alfalfa, timothy, garden seeds. 
ASK FOR FREE SAMPLES 
FIELD SEEDS 
showing purity and germination tests. WRITE TODAY. 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. mabison, wis. 
9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


RUWS EASY 
weighs 
only 45 
ibs. E 


No 
BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B 15 showing low 
price and latest improvements. order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Mache Co., 161 West Harrison St, Chicago, Hl. 


FRUIT siruts 
Berri 


Vines, Evergreen, 
Shade Trees and Perennials. 
Ours are 

















Our 1919 Catalog wilisave you money. 
Sent Free. Write for it today. 
PROGRESS NURSERIES, 1304 Peters Ave..Troy. 0. 
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HENRY FIELD 
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The appearance of this neglected cemetery would be helped by merely cutting the 


weeds' and leveling the surface so it could be clipped with lawn mowers 


OW forlorn and dreary they look 

—some of those rural cemeteries 

which hold our dead! Now and 
then one sees a rural graveyard receiv- 
ing as good care as city cemeteries get, 
where care is provided for every lot 
that is sold; but for the most part the 
country cemetery is a sad commentary 
on the regard with which we hold our 
dead. 

There is, of course, a reason for this 
lack of attention, and the reason is one 
which makes the solution of the prob- 
lem all the more difficult. The relatives 
of those buried in these isolated spots 
die or remove to other localities. There 
is no fund provided for the taking care 
of the cemetery. No one has the time 
or inclination to do work of this kind, 
especially if there is little or no pay in 
sight. Consequently the weeds creep 
in, the briers thrive and the stones in 
time topple over from sheer neglect. 

This problem has in some cases been 
solved by establishing a fund for keep- 
ing the cemetery in good condition. 
There are always well-to-do relatives of 
those buried in such a place. If the rela- 
tives are approached, they will gladly 
make a contribution to such a fund or 
will agree to give a few dollars a year, 
not especially because of the graves 
they are interested in, but to keep the 


entire place in more presentable condi- 
tion. Simply keeping the grass and 
weeds out, and preventing brambles and 
briers from getting a foothold, make 
a cemetery look better and remove 
much of the appearance of neglect. It 
is also necessary to keep sunken places 
filled and grassed over. 

To this end some one must learn the 
whereabouts of relatives of those buried 
in the cemetery. That means quite a 
bit of correspondence. It has been 
found that an appeal for aid has little 
weight with any but near relatives. 

Parents will contribute if their chil- 
dren are buried there ; children will give 
if father or mother sleeps there under 
the sod. Brothers and sisters will usu- 
ally do what circumstances will permit. 
Aside from these the call is not likely to 
meet with much response? However, 
there are usually enough near relatives 
with which to make a start, and there 
are many among the living who expect 
to find a resting place in the cemetery, 
who are glad to help put the grounds in 
better shape. The chief thing is to find 
an interested person who will undertake 
to find the relatives living in other local- 
ities. The work can be organized and 
carried on under the direction of town- 
ship officers. This plan has been found 
to work well in many localities. 





Why Live-Stock Prices 
Go Up and Down 


[Continued from page 45] 


otherwise have to be held over and fed and 
eared for. 

Few who are not directly connected with 
the packing business realize how much the 
demand for fresh meats varies. For instance, 
the recent epidemic of influenza reduced the 
fresh meat demand of the country at least 
twenty-five per cent. In midsummer if there 
are three or four days of intense heat through- 
out a wide area, the packers will probably 
begin on Monday by selling at a price that 
nets them one-half cent profit, and finish, on 
Friday, at a loss of from one to one-and-a- 
half cents. Large receipts of fish and game 
often reduce the demand for fresh meat. 

It is through their branch houses that the 
packers must sell their products. The branch 
houses are the barometers of demand. What- 
ever conditions they report must react on the 
mares activity of the packers at the stock- 


ya 

Now, having seen that the demand for 
dressed meats varies, and thus indirectly 
affects the prices of stock, let us consider the 
question of supply. 

What regulates live-stock supply at the 
stock-yards? Nothing in the world except 
the will of the shippers. It is unfortunate, 
but nevertheless true, that there are weeks 
when the packers’ buyers can not buy all the 
stock they need. There are othér weeks when 
the amount of live stock is so great as to 
swamp the market. Sometimes when the 
shipments of live stock are light the demand 
for meats is light also. This accounts for the 
fact that prices of live stock occasionally are 
low on a light market. 


Sometimes the shipper has no control over 
the time of his shipments. Heavy droughts, 
or feed shortage, may force him to ship even 
though he knows that the time is not right. 
But, generally, he sends his stock to market 
whenever he considers it ready; and he does 
so without consulting the intentions of other 
shippers. 

The packers’ buyers, naturally, are able to 
secure their needs from a heavy market at a 
lower price than in a light market. Yet there 
are times, because of scant demand for meats, 
when they must so curtail their buying that 
they secure what they require at only a slight 
rise in price. 

Finally, the price the packers pay for live 
stock is fimited by the price they can obtain 
for dressed meat in the open market. Ifcon- 
ditions are such that beef will not sell for 
sixteen cents a pound, then they certainly can 
not buy cattle at seventeen cents. Nothing 
would please the packers more than to have 
live-stock receipts regulated so as to insure 
an even, steady supply without either gluts 
or famines = 





Leading and Carrying Sheep 


To lead a sheep, stand on the left side, place 
the left hand under the lower jaw an 
right hand on the dock or tail. 
dock and the animal will move; the left hand 
is used to guide it. Dragging sheep is hard 
on both man and sheep. 
To carry a sheep, stand to the rear and 
the right side; place the right hand just back 
of the right front leg and undernea 
brisket. a — od — 
sheep from the ground. Grasp 
at the hock, using the left hand, 
sheep. Struggling will be prevented 
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When Jones Failed To Renew His Insurance 
By M. L: HAYWARD 


LJ ENRY JONES 
went out to the 
R.F.D. box and got 
his mail. There were 
four letters in all; 
the last contained 
the following notice 
regarding the insur- 
ance on his barn: 

The Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Pol- 
icy No. 17,896,973 on 
your building ex- 
pires on the 25th in- 
stant, and if you de- 
sire to renew it, it 
will be necessary for 
you to forward re- 
newal premium = of 
$27.93 by post-office 
or express money- 
order, or by bank 
draft or registered 
mail, to the Chicago 
office, so as to reach 
here on or before 
that date. 

“It’s all right for them to send a 
notice,’’ Jones told himself, ‘‘ but I had 
kept it in mind and intended to mail 
them the money when I go to town 
tomorrow.’’ 

The next morning, as he had pre- 
viously planned, Jones cranked his car 
and started for town. Half an hour 
later, a friendly neighbor called up Jones’ 
house on the party line, the purport of 
his incoherent message being that Mr. 
Jones had collided with a sixty horse- 


power touring car, that his runabout ° 


was smashed all to smithereens, and 
that Jones was lying by the side of the 
road ‘‘ dead, or the next thing to it.’’ 
Doctor Blaine pronounced Jones “worth 
a dozen dead men,’’ in the cheery medi- 
cal manner that doctors assume, but it 
was three weeks before Jones was able 
to sit out on the front porch. A week 
later he was at work in the field again, 
and inside of another week the barn and 
= the contents were totally destroyed 
y fire. 
Then, for the first time, Jones thought 
about his interrupted trip to the city, 
and the renewal premium which he had 
failed to send. 
‘*T never thought of it from that day 


Working on the 
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to this,’’ he told Mrs, 
Jones. 

‘*Do you suppose 
you can collect the 





insurance money ?’’ 











tn : she queried. ‘‘It 





seems to me that 








“T never thought of it from that day 
to this,” he told Mrs. Jones 


you ought to, You 
intended sending the 
money all right, and 
it was only the acci- 
dent that prevented 
row. You were really 

ept from sending 
it by divine Provi- 
dence. ’’ 

Squire Kelly did 
not agree with this 
view of the law. 
‘*You’re stung, all 
right,’’ he said the 
next day, whenJones 
had explained the 
whole thing. ‘‘ The 
law is that an in- 
evitable action, or 
an intervention of 
Providence, that is to say, an act of 
God, to use the legal phrase, is no ex- 
cuse in cases like this.’’ 

‘*Then it’s no use for me to try to 
make the company pay? ”’’ queried Jones. 

‘* Not a bit,’’ Kelly assured him, ‘‘ and 
you’d just be throwing away good money 
after bad. In the case of Wood vs. The 
Home Insurance Company, decided by 
the Kentucky Court, Wood tried to col- 
lect from the insurance company under 
just exactly the same circumstances, 
and the Court of that state said ‘it is a 
well-settled rule of law that where the 
law itself creates a duty, the non-per- 
formance of it will be exeused by an 
unavoidable accident previous to its per- 
formance,’ ”’ 

‘* That seems to let me out,’’ inter- 
rupted Jones. 

‘Wait till I finish,’’ replied Kelly. 
“* But this principle,’” he went on, “ ‘has 
no application to a case where a person 
has created a charge or obligation upon 
himself by an express contract. In this 
case he will not be permitted to excuse 
himself therefrom by pleading an act of 
God, rendering performance impossible.’” 

‘* Well,’’ sighed Jones, ‘‘ that little acci- 
dent cost me more than I figured on.’’ 


Road to Success 


By FARMER VINCENT 


HEN every farmer worked out his 

road tax, instead of paying some- 
body else to work it out, as is now the 
law, some fearful effort was laid out by 
the men and boys and horses that gath- 
ered at the behest of the pathmaster 
after the corn had been planted and the 
spring work was out of the way. 

A good share of this effort was ex- 
pended in sitting under some tree by 
the side of the road telling stories, some 
of which might better never have been 
told, and all of which consumed time 
without making the road a whit better. 

There are still some roads that are 
worked somewhat after that plan, and 
they certainly are hard roads to travel. 
It will be a good day when men can and 
will and do work on the road honestly, 
fairly and faithfully. That day is com- 
ing. It has come in spots; it is on the 
ba | everywhere. 

ow and then we find men who are 
working on the road to success just as 
some men used to work on the highway, 
and with just about the same degree of 
rofit. ese men look on life as a big 
joke. They expect somehow or other 
to ‘‘ get along. 
. A young man moved into the neigh- 





borhood and began to make a few 
changes here and there. ‘‘Aha! New 
lords, new laws!’’ the people laughed. 
‘Going to show us how, eh? Just waita 
few years and see where he comes out.’’ 

But the young man just spit on his 
hands, rolled up his sleeves and went at 
it. If folks wanted to talk and fan 
themselves, why let them. He had a 
different view of working on the road to 
success. 

Today that man has revolutionized his 
farm. You simply would not know it if 
you had seen it long ago and could see it 
today. Good house, fine barn, fences in 


good shape, meadows cleared of stones, | 


roadside cleared up and all going well. 


See how much better the traveling | 
has been where this young man has | 
worked his road, other farmers are | 


working theirs, too. The whole neigh- 


borhood feels the impulse, for we are all | 


linked together. 

It is no boy’s play to make and keep 
the highway to good fortune fit to travel 
in our times. It means a good, honest, 
fair day’s work. If we want to get out 
of the ruts and the mud, we must build 
our road upon honor. How are you 
building yours? Build it to last. 
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A Quality Gustentee 


This name on a work shirt is 
of greater importance, today than 
three yearsago. For, with cloth mar- 
kets so upset, you want assurance 
of full value. The name 





Work SHIRT 


is a pledge of the maker’s reputation. _ Thies 
famous shirt still has allits known cloth 
py wide sleeves, loose armholes 

uble back, triple stitching and triple ven- 
Sas to Brevent ex perspiration. Two 


TRIPLE t=. 


Black Sateen, Blue and Gray Chambray — Fast Colors 


If your dealer cannot ‘ou, send us his 
nee and order direct. see 141-2 to 18, 


ne A." Mott and wale area 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
HICAGO 























Money All Winter 


Pull out stumps 
et all the virgin land at work 


NMiake 


is all steel with triple power. Equipped with 
solid steel bedplate and broad steel wheels. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Dangers for County Agents To Avoid 


national meeting passed a resolution 

favoring state and national organi- 
zation of farm bureaus as a means of 
insuring national cooperation amongst 
farmers. If this movement is handled 
rightly it will prove to be a good thing. 
It is important to prevent it from get- 
ting into the clutches of officialdom, 
which might try to utilize the organi- 
zation for its own ends. There should 
be full and free cooperation with state 
and national officials, but not dependence 
onthem. A farmers’ organization should 
deal with those problems that men in 
public positions can not handle. 

One of Our Folks complained recently 
that in his state experienced men were 
displaced as county agents by young 
boys just out of college, and that he has 
evidence that this was done deliberately 
as a means of getting men that would 
be subservient to the state college peo- 
ple. These youngsters were, of course, 
all chosen fooms the graduates of the 
college. Things like these make an in- 
dependent organization of farmers de- 
sirable. 

In some states the county agents are 
spending their main energies in getting 
out regular monthly farm papers. All 
agents should have means of giving in- 
formation to, more farmers than they 
can meet personally, or even correspond 
with. But the local papers are always 
open, and glad to get material of real 
interest to their subscribers. By ‘pa- 
tronizing them the agent encourages 
local ciiiey, helps the local papers, 
secures their good will and reaches prac- 
tically every farm home in the county. 

Many agents issue mimeographed 
sheets to the farm bureau members. 
While this is a convenient way of giving 
out information, it gives an advantage 
to bureau members that may be unfair, 


Ts county agents at their recent 


in view of the fact that much of the 
money used in county agent work comes 
from the general public. These sheets 
do not take so much of the agent’s time 
as does a regular farm paper carrying 
advertisements, editorial page, news 
items, etc. Those agents who spend 
their time editing papers are not accom- 
plishing so much real down-to-the- 
ground work as they should. 

Pennsylvania county agents are in- 
structed to cooperate to the utmost with 
the local papers. Many New York 
agents are trying to run farm papers. 

Every agricultural county, whether it 
has a county agent or not, should have 
a farm bureau. The director of exten- 
sion at the state college will supply 
literature that tells how to organize one. 
Where no bureau exists, the county 
agent does not reach the very men who 
most need his help, for they are usually 
men who do not realize that science has 
any help to give them. With a good 
strong committee in every community 
in the county, these backward friends 
may be reached and helped in spite of 
themselves. 

There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion of the relation of the county agent 
to cooperative buying and selling. We 
believe that where the agent has suffi- 
cient knowledge of cooperative organi- 
zations it is a legitimate part of his 
work to help farmers to form them, but 
in no case should he act as the business 
agent of the organization. If he does 
this he will arouse local opposition that 
will seriously interfere with his work. 
A public official can not do many things 
that a private citizen can do. 

A common fault of county agents is 
that they give too much attention to 
production and not enough to problems 
of markets and management. They have 
not been encouraged to do otherwise. 


How We Get Customers for Direct Selling 


By C. HOUK, Mississippi 


MAx* attempts to sell direct to the 
consumer fail because the prospec- 
tive customers are obtained by adver- 
tising for names. Such a list from the 
very first.is ninety-five per cent worth- 
less and such customers are not very 
profitable. 

We secure the names of our prospec- 
tive customers by means of a rate book, 
and the telephone books of the city in 
which we do business. From the tele- 
phone book, in the classified list, we 
select certain classes that we wish to 
interest, and classes that we believe 
would be most easily interested. From 
these lists, with the aid of the rate 
book, we make up our complete list that 
we try to interest. We try to inter- 
est only those who have positions that 
we know would enable them to pay 
promptly and easily. We never solicit 
any one who isn’t sufficiently connected 
with that city socially and in a business 
way to need and have a telephone. This 
may appear at first to be queer ruling, 
but it is a safe one, especially in this busi- 
ness. Our list is made up of people whom 
we are willing to trust because others 
have trusted them. Such a list shows a 
—7 small per cent of loss in the end. 

ach one on our list is a prospective 
customer and to each of them we send 
a general letter outlining our work — 
what we have to sell and expect to have 
each month in the year. ese letters 
are followed up every week, or about 
every ten days, with a circular letter 
offering some one t or special 
group of products. It may be at a time 
when we believe fancy bacon and fresh 
eggs would interest; it may be just be- 





fore Thanksgiving, and then we offer 
dressed turkeys; it may be an assort- 
ment of fancy vegetables, hams and 
honey ; we may suggest that he buy his 
winter supply of potatoes and apples at 
reduced prices; it may be time to sell 
our supply of pecans and other nuts, or 
it may be something else that we have 
to offer and about which we want to — 
our prospective customers informed. 
Such reminders finally get an order and 
then the buyer becomes a permanent 
customer. It is then up to us to hold this 
customer by promptness and by giving 
him more and better grades than he ex- 
pected. If a customer has a complaint 
we make it right. 

We keep a card file which contains 
complete information on all our pros- 
pects and customers. The cards give 
the name, address, business connection, 
salary and rating of each individual. 
From time to time, as we solicit these 
prospects, such information is noted on 
the cards. When the prospect becomes 
acustomer a red slip is fastened to the 
top of the card and the card is given a 
number that corresponds with a page in 
the order book where all records of ship- 
ments are kept. 

Our office work—for a number of us 
sell together—is done by the secretary- 
treasurer, who attends to all the solic- 
iting by mail and the distributing of 
the first orders. All repeat orders and 
standing orders are filled by the same 
member who ships the first one. The 
work has now settled down mostly to 
filling standing orders and writing re- 
grets that we can not fill orders from 
new customers for want of products. 





Advertising Sets Prices 
{Continued from page 45] 


the $500 mark. Of course, you have read the 
classified advertisements in many farm papers 
—we all do. And you have wondered if they 
were profitable, haven’t you? They are; I 
know, for I have tried them several times. 

In 1917, $50 worth of classified advertising 
sold 200 bushels of alfalfa seed for me at $3 a 
bushel more than seedsmen offered. The 
seed went to several states in amounts rang- 
ing from thirty pounds to ten bushels to the 
order. Iam still getting inquiries from per- 
sons who have heard of me through my cus- 
tomers. In 1915 a few dollars’ worth of 
classified advertising space sold seed-corn for 
me on which I realized a clear profit of $80. I 
have never placed an advertisement in any 
farm paper on which I did not make a profit ; 
some papers bring many more inquiries than 
others, but they all bring results if your prop- 
osition is all right. 


How To Answer Inquiries 

When you receive an inquiry, right there a 
sale begins. You must answer promptly in 
person, by phone, or by letter each inquiry as 
it is received. In your reply, if you expect to 
sell, you must tell a truthful, interesting story 
about your goods. Remember that you know, 
or should know, more than any other person 
about what you have to sell. When you meet 
your customer face to face you can meet each 
question as it arises, but this is far from being 
the case when selling by letter. 

You may say, “ Yes, but I can’t write an in- 
teresting letter about my stuff.”’ 

I say, “ Yes, but you can!” 

You probably mean that you can not write 
one of those flowery letters, crammed full of 
big words, like many you have received. But 
did one of those big worded, flowery letters 
ever sell you anything? There you are— 
that’s the trouble with many so-called sales 
letters ; they sound big but they don’t sell the 
goods. 

Experience has taught me that simple 
words, plain talk, short sentences, are the 
things that make a good letter. And it doesn’t 
take a scholar to write one. 


Selling Farm Products by Mail 


To be successful in selling farm products by 
mail, a farmer must have: 1. A name for his 
farm. 2. A business letterhead. 3. A type- 
writer. 

A name for the farm is essential. You would 
hardly be willing to do business with a name- 
less firm ; why should you expect others to do 
so? A good trade-name for your product is 
desirable also. Would you buy a nameless 
plow or automobile ? 

The name selected for the farm or the 
product should be easy to remember and pro- 
nounce. A short name is preferable from a 
money standpoint, for when you are using 
newspaper advertising—and you will—every 
word costs money. 

The letterhead: The farm letterhead should 
give the farm name, post-office address and 
freight, express and phone station, if differ- 
ent from post-office address. If you specialize 
in any one product say so in your letterhead. 

The typewriter is no longer a luxury but a 
necessity. Busy people have neither time nor 
inelination to wade through a hand-written 
letter, unless it is from a friend—or debtor. 
In a few years a typewriter will be considered 
part of the necessary equipment on every up- 
to-date farm. 


Use of Pictures in Selling 


Pictures tell a story without words ; some 
people who are unable to grasp a story in 
print can be reached through a picture. Next 
to seeing what we buy we want an exact 
picture of the goods. 

Do you raise horses, ponies, cattle, sheep, 
hogs or chickens to sell for breeding purposes ? 
Your buyers generally see the animals before 
they buy, but sometimes it is not convenient. 
Take your farm to them. Use a camera and 
send a picture along with your letter. Pros- 
pective buyers will have aclear idea as to — 
what you are offering them. You gain their 
good will more quickly. 

If you want your farm to be a stopping- 
place where motorists buy produce, why not 
send post-card pictures to persons in town 
who own cars? [I have in mind a man who 
is doing that in connection with his general 
farming, He owns a small truck farm not far 
from a good-sized city. I have one of his 
picture post-cards which reads: “Sanitary 
Eggs from my Happy Hens fatten fastidious 
folk.” He used to peddle his stuff from door 


to door, but now his customers come to him 
for their fresh eggs and garden truck. 
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8988 EGGS 






V romi25 Hens — 


MRS. W.S.DEAHL, Ezline, la, writes: “Since using ‘More Eggs’ I have got 
more eggs than anytime I have been in the poultry business, about thirty 
years. Since the 15th of March to November 16th I have marketed seven 
hundred forty-nine dozen eggs and only have one hundred and twenty-five hens, 
I recommend ‘More Eggs’ Tonic to all poultry raisers.” 


As America’s foremost poultry expert I predict that eggs are-going 

to retail for a dollar a dozen this winter. Right now the retail price is from 50c to 
75c per dozen in some of the large cities. At a dollar a dozen poultry raisers are 
going to make tremendous egg profits. You, too, can make sure of a big egg yield 
by feeding your hens a few cents worth of ““More Eggs’’ tonic. 


This product has been tried, tested and proven. It is acknowledged the best and most suc- 
cessful egg producer on the ‘market today. Every day that you don’t use it means that you 
are losing money. Don’t delay. Start with a few cents worth of ‘‘More Eggs’’ tonic now. 


1200 Eggs From 29 Hens 


Edw. Mekker, Pontiac, Mich., writes me: “The ‘More Eggs’ Tonic I received from you one year ago did 
wonders, I had twenty-nine hens when I got the tonic and was getting 5 or 6eggsa day. April ist I had 
over 1200 eggs. I never saw the equal.” Here are Superrences of a few of the hundreds who write me: 








P red Hens—1500 fees” 126 Eggs in Five Days 
avers, Mo E. J. Reefer: 
my nenp-and 1 Gat my Reae Eanes Broten Wy: gl Wgulen't ty. to, raise, chickens, without : 
re record fore HR OS Dead, : pqshorns and it right =] I have 33 bese and in 5 days have TA illion. » Dollar 
MRS, H Ld Sor: gotten 10'5 ‘ozen MKS °F or 126. 
“45 310 Eg Pad O. OAKES, Salina, Okla. 

= atc pet eT S tananneanis ~* uarant 

Lused your More RegeTogie and from i Decein- E. J, Reefer: 
beri Pda 1, from 15 hens, I got **More Egegs’* Tonic has made 
yous tom edies aré, just te Zeng hens double up intheireggs. L. Att 

“ ” 
“increase from 2 to 45 Eggs a Day” 48 Dozen In One Week 


Reefer’s Fiatebe wet?. lowa 
Since ‘the une of your Mews Tonle 
2 wee! =p am getting ears , and be- 
fore | was only Teme oF 3 8 de 
Yours tru! 
“31 Ecgs a Day” 
B. J. Ree: 


That fort Eggs Tonle fs m Ln awh 
3 i ccss ay By they di ahenty ek now I 
EDGAR £.5. LISNIGER. 


More Eggs Makes Layers Out of L Loafers 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It consists of every 
element that goes toward the making of more eees. A perfect regulator, 
aids digestion, stimulates egg production and builds firm penes aud strong 
muscles. The foremost authorities in ely and poultry raisers from 
every state endorse Reefer’s “More Eggs” T 


B. J. Reefer: Woodbury, Tenn. 
‘can’t e xpress bow s much Rave , been bene. 


fitted by ans ewerlng 70 ads. I’ve got more 
pF lever did Foxy g 421i pa Senne eggs 

set 4 dozen, ate some and had 4 3 /2 dozen 
left. Sbenaeer friend, MRS. LENA McBROON 


“Increases from 8 to 36 Eggs a Day” 


Kansas. 


E. J. Reefer: Shady Bend, 
Tam yell rig a ome y corters: ‘ene Tonfe. 
i bt only ly wetting & ot 80 pew 


of the Republic 


CITY, MO 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

I hereby guarantee 
that Mr. Restor will carry out 
his agreement * * * and this 
bank further agrees to return 
to the customer the total’ 
amount of his remittance, iff 
Mr. Reefer: fails to do as he 





Results Guaranteed! || @° ies vy yous, 


Here is the facsimile of the guarantee of a million dollar bank ae 
that “More Eggs” will produce results. This million. dollar bank fae 7 
tees to refund your money if you are not satisfied, You run po a 
don't delay. Every day you wait you are losing money. 


Order Today ' 


Send a dollar today for a full-sized package of ‘‘More 


Eggs” tonics or better yet send $2.25 at extra special discount, 
and get three packages. Three packages isa full season’s-supply. Don’t put 
it off. Order now and start your hens making money for you. Remember, 

you. run no risk. A Mion Peta oy Dank will refund regen! if you are not 


satishied. Whether ‘fe now or not, at least mark the 
coupon ‘ Mr. i to yond poh at free his valuable Poultry 
experience of a man yet s 2 made a fortune 


pete Bec tells the 


money out of poulirn\ het NOW, Don't wait. 


and is helping others to make 
Fi ia NO erat eee ae eae ROW. ‘our win- 
rs benk-gua 

has Leiped thousands of of others and will help you, too. 


E. 5. REEFER CO., 3512Rcefer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 






E. J. REEFER, 3512 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Me. 


120‘ for See fell» size pogkege 


Enclosed find \s for three fallets ize $2.00} of 
“More Eggs’’ on " discount. L_} 


(Mark X in the equare opposite order you want.) 


Send this with an absolute Bank Guarantee that you will refund my 
money if this tonic is not satisfactory to me in every way. 
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Today. 
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What Does 
Silage Cost? 


Acres used and cultivated 
time and again, and gone 
over to get the fodder, are 
the big items in cost. 

Nitrate, as Top Dressing 
worked in when cultivating, 
will cheapen production. 

Bigger, better stalks and 
bigger ears will result. 


Send post card for free book an 
“Corn Cultivation” 


DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Poems of Sentiment and Home 








My Father 


My father likes to talk about his days 
down on the farm, 

He hates the city life because “it hasn’t 
any charm.’ 

When spring is here he always says, “*‘ The 
only place to be 

This time of year is on a farm! Oh, 
that’s the life for me!’’ 

He tells about the pastures, how they’re 
carpeted with flowers, 

And how you lie beneath the trees and 
watch the skies for hours. 

He talks about the fishing and the fun 
along the creek 

Until, sometimes, he’s so worked up that 
he can hardly speak. 

But when I say, ‘‘ Well, let’s move out !’’ 
he answers with a ‘smile, 

“I’m going to some day, my boy, but 
not just yet a while.’’ 


When summer comes and, day and night, 
it’s stuffy, close and hot, 

My father mourns continually and grum- 
bles at his lot. 

“I wish I’d never left the farm !’’ a hun- 
dred times he’ll say ; 

**T tell you what, this city life in sum- 
mer doesn’t pay!” 

And then he’ll talk of leafy woods and 
quiet nooks and trees, 

And tell us how “the hottest day you’ll 
always get a breeze.” 

He speaks about the eating, too, they 
have this time of year— 

**Fried chicken, berries, eggs and milk, 
and all that kind of cheer.”’ 

But when I say, ‘‘ Well, let’s move out !’’ 
he answers with a smile, 

“I’m going to some day, my boy, but 
not just yet a while.”’ 


When frosts are sharp in autumn time, 
and leaves come tumbling down, 
My father says, ‘‘I certainly detest this 

life in town !”’ 
I ask him why, and he replies, ‘‘ The only 
place to be 


oes | oa me is on a farm! Oh, 
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that’s the life for me!’’ 

And then he tells me all about the fun 
that comes with fall— 

The apple picking, shucking corn, the 
sorghum mills and all. 

He speaks about the “‘ poetry that’s pres- 
ent everywhere,”’ 

And fairly bubbles over when he mentions 
**County Fair.”” 

But when I say, ‘‘ Well, let’s move out!’’ 
he answers with a smile, 

‘“‘'m going to some day, my boy, but 
not just yet a while.” - 


My father hates the winter—oh, he hates 
it with a vim! 


free. | And when a blizzard comes along his 












looks are mighty grim. 


| Tl tell you what,”’ he calls to me, “‘ the 


only place to be 

This time of year is on a farm! Oh, 
that’s the life for me!”’ 

He tells me of the fun they have while 
hunting fox and coon, 

And how the farmers kill their hogs ac- 
cording to the moon. 

‘‘ They never work in wintertime—there’s 

nothing then to do, 







































































And thinking how they feast and loaf— 
it makes me kind of blue !”’ 

But when I say, “‘ Well, let’s move out!’’ 
he answers with a smile, 

“I’m going to some day, my boy, but 
not just yet a while.”’ 


I rather think my father hopes some day 
he’ll make his pile; 
And when he does we’ll try the farm, 
but—‘‘ not just yet a while.’”’ 
Ohio. H. S. Hall. 


Oe 


He and She 


They laughed and frolicked and danced 
All through their earlier years ; 

Then walked sedate on the heights of life, 
And mingled their smiles with tears. 


‘The years went hurrying by. 


Filled to the brim with cares 
And joys and sorrows and loss and gain, 
And christened with tears and prayers. 


Now, on the sunset slope, 
They are picking their footsteps slow, 
Holding tenderly hand in hand, 
Wavering as they go. 


Praying to go together 
Clear to the river’s side, 

And then to drift on an ebbing wave 
To a Country fair and wide. 
New York. Emma A. Lente. 





Relees I Die 


If I might have a little hut 

Set ’round with beech and butternut, 
And maples—just a score or so— 

To yield in spring their honeyed flow; 
A dog and gun, a cozy cat— 

To keep at bay the mouse and rat; 
A neighbor-friend—for rainy days— 
Who subtle games of checkers plays ; 


Then would I toss the world aside 

And close to Nature’s heart abide; 

And with an mcome, sure though small, 

I think I would not die at all. 
Tennessee. E. H. Leland. 





Queer, Isn’t It? 


It’s: strange how many folks are queer, 
For some are ‘‘set’’ and some are **mear’’; 
Some are “too easy,’” some are ‘“‘hard,’’ 
And some have crochets by the yard. 

Yet, if I don’t do just as they, 
Think what they think, 

Say what they say, 
Those freaks will whisper 

“It is clear 
That fellow is—well— 

Slightly queer. ”’ 


California. Amy Juliet Rice. 





Power 


Men said, “How is it that he holds 
His listeners with such loyal zest? 
He has no eloquence, no art, 
No wisdom, greater than the rest.’’ 


“Ah, fools,” quoth one, ‘‘ and see you not 
That greater gifts are his to bring? 
Strength and compassion, courage, truth, 

And love for every living thing.’’ 
New York. Charlotte Becker. 
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The Mystery of the Mountains ei By EDWIN BAIRD 





CHAPTER IX 
THE MORNING AFTER 


UT it wasa falsealarm, 
and the voices below 
soon went on with 
their argument. Allerton 
breathed a sigh of relief. 
He stuck to his ‘‘ listening 
post ’’ until he was sure the 
spies were gone. Then he 
slowly retraced his course 
to the ladder, climbed back 
to the roof and lowered the 
trap-door behind him. - His 
path of duty now opened 
clearly before him. He must 
stay here and attempt to 
Jearn Zollman’s secret. 
As a comparatively safe 
place to watch he chose a 
spot, near the rear of the 








America can not win. The 
Central. Powers must not 
lose. We will see to that.’’ 

‘*Will you not honor me 
by stepping inside for a 
moment ?’’ 

‘*More than delighted, 
I’m sure,’’ said Allerton— 
and he meant exactly what 
he said. 

Zollman led the way to- 
ward the front door. ller- 
ton following close behind 
along the narrow path was 

. elated by the jubilant 
thought that he was going 
straight to the heart of Zoll- 
man’s secret. 


CHAPTER XI 
‘*THE BIGGEST THING 
ON EARTH ”’ 








roof, that was partially 
screened by the overhang- 
ing boughs of an apple tree. 
There he lay down using his 
coat for a pillow, and prepared to await 
the morning. 

He dozed fitfully toward dawn, and 
pee fell sound asleep. When he 
opened his eyes the sun was an hour 
above the horizon and the world was 
awake. When he first awoke the night’s 
strange adventures seemed only the 
memory of astrange dream. Ra idly re- 
turning consciousness, however, brought 
realizations that they were real and 
made him aware of present perils. He 
experienced a sharp sense of shame 
for having fallen asleep at his post. 

He sat up cautiously and looked 
around. It was a glorious morning and 
a glorious world. The spot where he 
sat commanded a view of the country- 


side for hundreds of miles; but he had. 


no thought now for these things. His 
gaze flew, first of all, to that mysterious 
Thing. Certain matters which were 
obscure during the night, or that were 
made vague and formless by the moon, 
were now somewhat clearer. 

He crawled to the trap-door intending 
to pursue his investigations by the light 
of day ; but the door had been locked on 
the under side, and all his exertion could 
not budge it. Hard on the heels of this 
ey seg me came another thought. 
Evidently this Thing had not been made 
by one man alone. Therefore, paeer 
more than one man dwelt in this house— 
maybe a considerable number of men— 
and here-he was alone, unarmed, in a 
nest of dangerous plotters. He had 


proceeded thus far in his meditation 


when he heard a rear door open and 
close and, a minute or two later, a man 
whistling lustily for his dog. 


CHAPTER X 
FRANZ ZOLLMAN 


Allerton promptly flattened himself on 
the roof, and lay there listening for 
several minutes. When the whistlin 
ceased and he heard no further soun 
from below, he crept to the spot where 
he had left his shoes the night before ; 
a little later, properly shod, he quickly 
climbed to the ground by means of the 
trellis. After another period of listen- 
ing, with eyes alert for signs of danger 
he assumed a careless air and wal ed 
leisurely down the path which extended 
along that side of the house toward the 
rear. He came upon a luxuriant garden 
occupying the entire back-yard, and 
therein he beheld an aged man walkin 
meditatively to and fro, his white he 


-bowed, eyes glancing toward the ground 


and hands clasped loosely behind him. 


“If you will walk to yonder tree,” he said in a purring voice, 
“you will get your answer. Speedily, as I said” 


A rather benevolent looking old man. 


he seemed, with a flowing white beard 
and a massive bald head, uncovered now 
to the morning sun. His frock-coat was 
well brushed, and the man wore great 
steel-rimmed spectacles. He somehow 
suggested the familiar caricature of a 
foreign professor. 

Allerton hesitated, then stepped for- 
ward with a cordial smile. ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing,’’ he said. 

The old man paused in his measured 
stride and turned and looked searchingly 
at Allerton through the thick lenses of 
his spectacles. If he was startled there 
was no hint of it in his countenance. 

‘*Sir,’’ he answered in perfect Eng- 
lish, ‘‘I am in great distress. My dog 
is lost.’’ 

‘*Perhaps he’s not really lost,’’ said 
Allerton. 

‘‘I fear he is,’’ grumbled the man, 
and shook his head as one immersed in 
melancholy. ‘‘I fear that some person 
—some enemy of mine—has killed him.”’ 

Allerton, feeling distinctly uneasy in 
mind, said nothing. 

‘Who are you ?’’ abruptly demanded 
the professor, with an unexpected 
change of manner—‘‘ you who invade 
my home in this way. Who are you, 
and why are you here? ”’ 

‘‘T am a friend,’’ said Allerton coolly, 
‘‘here on a friendly mission.’”’ 

‘“ And who do you suppose I am ?’’ 

‘* You are Herr Zollman.”’ 

‘* Who told you so?’’ 

‘‘Frau Iglehart.’’ 

Zollman was now nine. close to 
the young man, his huge hulking body 
towering somewhat above him, and his 
puffy eyes glared through the spectacles 
in a wholly disquieting way ; but Aller- 
ton met that glare without flinching. 

‘Your views on the war?’’ was the 
next question shot at him. 

‘Are the same as yours, Herr Zoll- 
man—and all the rest in our circle. 





$100 for Correct Solutions 


Oa you solve the secret of the | 
mountain mystery? Edwin 
Baird has written an exciting story 
of a dark and menacing secret near 
a large cantonment where thousands 
of our boys drilled daily. 
Read it—guess the ending if you 
. can; and, if you do, thereisa share 
of $100 in cash waiting for you. , 
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They entered a large, low 
ceilinged room which opened 

: directly upon the porch, and 
the two things that instantly impressed 
Allerton were the enormous. number of 
books in the room and the hopeless 
clutter everywhere. 

Books were stacked in. crude, open 
shelves that extended from floor to ceil- 
ing; books were piled on mantelpiece 
and chairs, and overflowed in every 
direction. There was also a conspicuous 
litter of newspapers and magazines, 
scraps-of paper, sundry bits of metal, 
and a thousand other different articles, 
it séemed, all strewn about in confusion. 
On a long table heaped high with foreign 
periodicals and bearing a green-shaded 
reading lamp stood the remains of a 
breakfast,.and several paintings of 
Teutonic. design. lent doubtful ornamen- 
tation to the walls. 

So much Allerton perceived in his first 
comprehensive glance around the place. 
Zollman swept a mass of newspapers 
from a frayed leather chair by the sim- 
ple mr of tilting it on two legs, and 
cordially invited his guest to sit down. 

** [hope you will pardon the disorder, ’’ 
he said, with a gesture around the 
room. ‘‘I have no housekeeper and I 
am ughorply lacking in neatness.”’ 

‘‘If you don’t mind,’’ said Allerton, 
‘I think I’ll take a look at your books.’’ 
He moved to the nearest bookcase. 

Of the scores of books arranged 
therein he saw but two in English. 
One was a treatise on astronomy ; the 
other dealt with mechanics. 

Allerton’s back was toward an alcove, 
and he failed to see Zollman open a 
cabinet there, remove an- automatic re- 
volver and deftly transfer it to an inner 
pocket of the frock-coat. _ For such an 
old man his movements were surpris- 
ingly quick and neat, and while perform- 
ing this operation—which required less 
than four seconds—he kept both eyes 
on his guest. And his eyes were flam- 
ing with hatred. Noiselessly closing 
the cabinet he emerged from the alcove 
into the book-littered room. He had 
undergone another transformation. His 
broad face beamed with apparent good 
will, and he rubbed his hands together 
as if-in happy anticipation, when he 
called genially to Allerton: 

** Now, my friend, if you will accom- 
pany me upstairs I will show you some- 
thing to open your eyés. I will show 
you the biggest thing on 3°? 

‘Allerton could searcely contain him- 
self so overpowering was his excite- 
ment, when he was conducted to the 
attic where the night before he had 
tried to fathom Zollman’s s¢cret.. His 
: [Continued on page 74] 















—the motor will run 

sweetly and smoothly, 
and rattles and squeaks 

will disappear if you will 
but give your Ford a few 
minutes’ attention daily with 
the aid of this handy kit. 
Tighten every nut—make every 
repair—with the 


BONNEY 
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t+ WRENCH KIT 
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twelve openings—one for every nut on 
the Ford car. Six faithful workers 
¥ —light, yet practically indestructible, 













od well-balanced, with case-hardened 
steel jaws that will not slip or wear 
and that make tightening or 
== loosening of the nut an easy matter. 
At your dealer or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 
Write today for interest- 
ing booklet, ‘‘Tools for 
the Farm and Home.” 
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| conversation almost impossible, and it was a 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Truth About Acid Soils and Lime 


How to test soils and to apply lime. Timely facts that Our Folks should know 


NY one can test soil by means of the 
blue litmus paper sold at deug 
stores. Do not aadie the ends of 

the paper before putting it in the soil, 
for the acid in the moist fingers may 
redden the paper. The soil to be tested 
should be moistened with water enough 
to make a thick paste, and should then 
be allowed tostandhalf an houror longer. 
Then open it with a knife blade and insert 
the litmus paper half its length. 

In an hour or so remove the paper 
without tearing it. Dip itin water to re- 
move the soil adhering. If a distinct red 
color has taken the place of the blue, it 
may be concluded that the soil needs 
liming. In case of red soils it is often 
better to press the paper against the soil 
than to have it surround it. If in such 
case the paper turns red it shows that 
the’ soil is acid. 

Rhode Island Station experiments with 
various crops showed that while there 
was no lack of plant food, the acidity of 
the soil made the crops poor, while lime 
restored them. Nitrogen in various 
forms was used, and sulphate of am- 
monia poisoned the crop when no lime 
was used, while it greatly increased it 
after liming, showing that the acidity 
of the soil had a great influence on the 
assimilation of nitrogen by crops. 

In experiments with potatoes. it was 
found that acid conditions in the soil 
were unfavorable to the fungus that 
causes the scab, and that while an appli- 
cation of lime and ashes would sweeten 
the soil and improve the crop, it also 
increases the tendency to scab. On the 
other hand, the application of lime pre- 


vents damage from fungus that causes 
the clubroot in cabbage. 

In using lime on grass-plats it was 
found that a better effect was produced 
where the lime was well worked into the 
soil than where it was merely used as a 
top-dressing. In.an acid soil it was shown 
that while there may be a sufficient per- 
centage of phosphates present for plants, 
it may appear to be deficient, while 
liming will bring it into use. 

The growth of different plants varied 
greatly on acid soils, some not being 
affected seriously by acidity, while oth- 
ers were so. Muskmelons fail on acid 
soils, while the watermelon seems to 
eyo a sour soil. ‘Cabbage is helped 

y liming on such soils. 

Alfalfa is not suited to acid conditions 
in the soil, and lime has often a wonder- 
ful effect on its growth. Red-top grass 
thrives on acid soils, while timothy is 
helped by lime. Sweetening the soil with 
lime is very important to the onion crop. 

Soy-beans and the southern cow-pea 
need very little liming on an acid soil. 
Lime promotes the growth of the pump- 
kin on acid lands. Asparagus bowed 
finely the effects of lime, but cranberries 
do not need lime. 

Quince trees were injured by lime, as 
also were Norway spruces; but lime is 
an advantage to apple trees. Sandy soil 
should not be heavily limed, half a ton 
per acre being enough, while heavy soils 
need twice as much: It is advised to 
harrow in the lime in the fall. 

Lime can be applied in various forms. 
Ask your county agent which kind to 
use and where to get it. 





Beating the Blizzard 


[Continued from page 38] 
Jimmy’s age but only half his size —‘“‘ take the 
other end and stand here by my desk. Hold the 
rope up under the right arms of the pupils.” 
Clement quickly cut the shorter ropes in 


pieces, handing them to Gus and Blanche, 


saying: “Tie the long rope securely to the 
right arm of each pupil with a short piece of 
rope. Fasten the rope close to the shoulders 
of the smaller pupils, and just above the 
elbows of the taller ones.” 

While they were carrying out these instruc- 
tions, he stepped .outside the door for a few 
moments to test the force of the storm. When 
he returned he moved quickly down the line 
to make sure that they were all securely fas- 
tened to the long rope. Turning to Gus, he said: 

“T want you to bring up the rear and see 
that no one falls from exhaustion or breaks 
loose from the rope.” 

“ Teacher, this is a bad storm. I’m big and 
strong and should break the way for the rest.” 
“TI need you on the other end of the line, 
Gus.” 

“T’ll do what you say, teacher,” was the 
ready reply. 

“ Richard, Gus will be right behind you, and 
he’ll help you if you give out.” 

“T’m not going to give out,” answered the 
lame lad proudly, drawing himself up to his 
full height. 

“ Blanche, you step right in behind Katie ; 
she’ll be between you and Jimmy.” 

“Teacher, I should go first,’”” Blanche pro- 
tested. “I know the way; for I was born and 
raised on these prairies.” 

“No, Blanche; the fact that you do know 
these prairies is against you in this storm. I’ve 
been out and tested it, and I know that some- 
thing more than a knowledge of the country 
is necessary to enable one to lead these chil- 
dren through this terrific storm. I may not 
have strength to breast it all the way. If I 
drop, don’t stop to pay any attention to me. 
Jerk the rope loose, take the lead, and do 
your best to reach your father’s house.” 

It was a strange -looking procession that 
marched out of the little schoolhouse and 
started on that perilous journey. The driving 
snow cut their lies the intense cold chilled 
them to the bone; the whirling wind made 





grim, silent procession that floundered through 
the deep snow -drifts after their intrepid 
leader. When they had pressed forward for 
some time, Clement felt a jerk on the rope 
and turned to see what was the trouble. 

“You’re going in the wrong direction,” 
Blanche declared. 

“IT know where I’m going,” he declared con- 
fidently, and the procession again struggled 
forward. After half an hour there was an- 
other surge on the rope and the line was 
brought to a standstill. Some one, they said, 
had fallen; but Gus gave the word to go on. 
Others were stumbling; some protested that 
they could go no farther. 

“This will be the funeral march for us all, 
unless help comes soon,” declared Blanche, as 
she and Jimmy lifted Katie between them. 

A muffied sound came through the storm. 
Clement thought it was the roar of the storm, 
but he was mistaken. 

“That’s Big Ben,” cried Jimmy, “he hears 
us.” The big watch-dog came floundering 
through the snow to meet them, with Jim 
Vogel holding on to his collar. 

“Have you got the children all with you? 
Blanche Jimmy, my boy, and Katie—are you 
all there ?”’ he cried. 

“Yes,” came the feeble response of the 
half-frozen children. 

A sudden surge on the line dragged them’ 
all down into the deep snow. Clement felt 
his way back along the line as fast as he could. 
Gus Anderson had fallen forward on his face 
in the snow. Early in the march Richard had 
given out; without saying a word to the oth- 
ers, Gus had lifted the lame lad to his shoul- 
der and pressed forward. Next a little girl 
gave out and he took her on the other shoul- 
der. With this double load the big fellow had 
struggled forward until he fell unconscious 
from exhaustion. 

Clement and Mr.Vogel lifted Gus up,and with 
Clement’s help he was able to walk. Big Ben 
led the way to the house, Jim Vogel holding 
to his collar with one hand and to the rope 
procession with the other. 

“Oh, my babies, thank God you’re saved,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Vogel, as she began removing 
wraps and pushing the children to warm 
places about the big hot stove. “I feared 
when Pete didn’t come back that I had lost 
my last child, but now my own and all of the 
children of the district are safe.” 

“Hampton, you’re a wonder!” exclaimed 


[Continued on page 67] 
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This Community Market Saves 
Food from Waste 


By J. P. HERRING 


N Wilmington, N. C., a community 

market has been established to save 
vegetables from waste. It is a valuable 
link between the producer and the house- 
wives who want his goods. 

The plan of operation of the market 
is very simple, and yet it is very success- 
ful and helpful both to the producer and 
the consumer. 

The county commissioners gave us 

rmission to use the basement of the 
Court House for this market. We se- 
cured the services of a young lady as 
clerk, saleslady and bookkeeper. It 
op: advertised that this market would 

n certain days of the week. The 
on efore the market day, the young 
day would call the farmers and ask 
them what they would be able to furnish 
this market for the next day. She 
would then get in touch with the house- 
wives and find out their needs. The 
Demonstration Agent would visit the 
markets in the city and find out the 
wholesale prices of these products, and 
the retail price, and divide the difference 
by two. Then the clerk would add five 
per cent to the half of the difference in 
the two prices, and then add this to the 
wholesale price, and the result was 
the consumer’s price. We then charge 
the farmer ten per cent for selling the 
product. 

You can see that by doing this we 
saved for consumers and farmers alike 
and it appealed to both as a fair deal. 
On Saturday farmers came in and re- 
ceived a check for their sales. 

Another feature was to have folks 
bring to this market any surplus they 
could not sell ; we would fix a price that 
the housewife could afford to pay for it 
to use for canning. This kept our market 
from having on and the next day pro- 
duce —— by some hucksters from a 
farmer who was anxious to clean up and 
who would sell at a reduced price. 

To the farmers this meant more than 
one not acquainted with market condi- 
tions can imagine.. It worked well and 
did good to our city. 

In one town in Massachusetts, women 
carried off in market baskets ten tons of 
farm produce within two and a half 
hours, and left $1,500 with farmers at a 
community market established by a 
county farm bureau. 

One thing i is necessary to the success- 
ful operation of a market of this kind, 
and that is to have public sentiment 
favoring this simple cooperative idea. 
We delivered nothing and sold for cash. 
It requires willingness on the part of 
buyers to do this. _We found that the 
most progressive of our people were 
the ones who cooperated with us in this 
work. We kept this market open only 
during the months of heavy receipts. 
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The Surest 
Guide to 
Quality 





Tools and cutlery bearing the KEEN 
KUTTER trade-mark, have always been 
and always will be of Highest Quality. 
The Simmons policy of according this 
brand only to goods of proven super- 
iority, make it a real mark of distinction. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the Pas f g forgotten.”” 
Trade Mark Registered MONS. 
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THE. FARM 


CHICAGO OPERA STARS HEAR CICCOLINI 






TEST EDISON’S $3,000,000.00 PHONOGRAPH 


UIDO CICCOLINI scored a great 
triumph as Alfredo in “Traviata” at 
the opening performance of the Chicago 
Opera season. Scarcely less happy than 
he, over his success, were Carolina Lazzari, 
leading contralto, and Virgilio Lazzari, the 
brilliant basso, of the world famed Chicago 
Opera Association. To them, on the 
following day, Ciccolini said: “Last night 
two thousand people heard me on the 
stage of the Auditorium. Every day two 
hundred thousand hear me on the New 
Edison. It is the same voice—listen and 
tell me if you observe even the slightest 
difference.” 
As shown in the photograph, Ciccolini 


stood beside the New Edison and sang 
for his friends in comparison with its 
Re-Creation of his voice. Their critical 
ears could discover no quality in Ciccolini’s 
wonderful voice that was not also present 
in the Re-CreaTIon. 

Similar tests have been made by thirty 
different artists before audiences aggrega- 
ting two million people. The results of 
these astounding comparisons are described 
in the news columns of America’s princi- 
pal newspapers. May we send you the 
booklet “What the Critics Say”? 

Mr. Edison spent more than three 
million dollars in research work to 
develop 


The NEW EDISON 


“*The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


He did this so that you may have in your own home all the ear can give you of the art of the world’s 
greatest artists. You owe it to the music loving side of your nature to hear this wonderful instrument. 


Let us send you a complimentary copy of 
our musical magazine “Along Broadway.” 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











The life of Lincoln should never be 
passed by in silence by young or old. 
He touched the log cabin and it became 
the palace in which greatness was nur- 
tured. He touched the forest and it be- 
came to him a church in which the purest 
and noblest worship of God was ob- 
served. His occupation has become 
associated in our minds with the integ- 
rity of the life he lived. In Lincoln 
there was always some quality that fast- 
ened him to the people and taught them 
to keep time to the music of his heart. 
David Swing. 





So lived our Lincoln, so he grew, 
Before his destiny he knew 
That every day and every deed 
Prepared him for his country’s need ; 
And Love hath carved, with heavenly art, 
His monument in every heart. 

Arthur Lewis Tubbs. 





The Girl Your Boy May Marry 


By ETHELYN MIDDLETON 


OME twelve thousand Anglo-French 
S marriages have been recorded since 

the beginning of the World’s war in 
1914. The contracting parties in most 
cases were British soldiers and French 
women. With so many American sol- 
diers in France it is highly probable that 
a large number of American men will 
marry French girls. Mothers need not 
be troubled at this thought, for the real 
French girl—not the heroine of fiction— 
is the most loyal wife, the most devoted 
mother and, do not miss this point, the 
most appreciative daughter-in-law in 
the world. 

The French girl is very sensibly edu- 
cated for matrimony. That she shall be 
well and suitably married is the ever- 
present thought of her parents from her 
birth. It is expected that she 


training and family tradition would allow 
her to do so, the French girl can not 
legally.marry while under twenty-five 
without the formal consent of her par- 
ents or guardian. 

Since the family responsibility is so 
clearly defined in such matters, the 
French girl has been brought up to show 
the greatest consideration toward: the 
family into which she marries. Her 
husband’s parents are second parents to 
her. She accepts with gratitude her 
mother-in-law’s kindly supervision over 
her housekeeping, and looks to her not 
only for help but for guidance. 

The pretty submissiveness that the 
French woman shows to her husband as 
well as to older women is the result of 
her education; it does not come from 
any lack of character. The French girl 
is brought up differently from the Ameri- 
can girl. She goes to school only with 
other girls, rarely plays with boys be- 
yond brothers and cousins, and her out- 
of-school life is passed directly under 
her mother’s eye. The old-fashioned 
French system which made it impossible 
for a young girl of good family to go 
shopping by herself, or to talk alone, 
even for a few minutes, with a man not 
a member of her family, was dying out 
some years before the war; but the old 
customs still have an effect on the man- 
ners of the present generation. 

The war has thrown into business and 
industries many French women who 
would otherwise have led _ sheltered 
lives. The whole world knows how 
bravely and how intelligently they have 
handled this responsibility. They are 
business women by instinct and have 
been trained to be prudent and careful 
buyers. When a marriage takes place 
among the shopkeeping classes the 
woman not only puts her money into her 
husband’s business, but the day after 


the wedding takes her place behind the 
desk, keeps the accounts and helps to 
wait on the customers. The home is 
generally above the shop, so she is able 
to divide her time between the two. 
When children come, she may have to 
relinquish some of her activities in the 
business, but she retains a certain active 
responsibility toward it. When she is 
not an active partner in her husband’s 
affairs she is a passive one. She under- 
stands his work always, and in most 
cases can do it—a system that proved 
its value in the four years of bitter war- 
fare that drained the man power of 
France. If the French woman is sub- 
missive to her husband, it is not because 
she is unable to take his place, if called 
upon to do so. 

In many ways the French marriage is 
an interesting partnership. While the 
wife enters into her husband’s business, 
he has an equal share in the responsibili- 
ties of the household. He takes a great 
interest in his wife’s wardrobe, advises 
her regarding it, and his taste is excel- 
lent. He is also a devoted father. As 
it is the custom in France for the family 
to live near the man’s business or em- 
ployment, he is able to return home for 
the midday meal and to be a great deal 

{Continued on page 57] 





Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


Come now the lengthening days, 

With drifting snow and mighty 
wind ; 

A short month, though, and quickly 
passed. 


HE recent epidemic convinced us 
that a very useful person in a country 
neighborhood would be a community 
nurse, who could give her services where 
needed, as the district nurse 





will marry a young man in 
about her own station of life. 
That the future marriage 
may be established on a sound 
basis, the parents thriftily 
save a little money, which is 
termed the ‘‘dot,’’ to start 
the new household, and to 
form the nest-egg of what 
will be future provision for 
their children. As the French- 
man must serve three years 
in the army, he is late in 
starting in life. 

The French may be so poor 
after the war that they will 
not be able to continue the 
custom of the ‘‘dot.’’ On the 
other hand, industrial and 
business opportunities will be 
so improved that the young 
Frenchman will not need the 
marriage portion any more 
than does the young Amer- 
ican ; but in no case will mar- 

riage be entered into 








does in cities. Many an ailing 
child could be helped, many a 
woman with her burden of 
work could be saved from 
suffering or permanent break - 
down by. the help and counsel 
of a wise trained nurse. If 
some farmer’s daughter fitted 
herself for such work, she 

- would be a blessing in her 
neighborhood, and with profit 
to herself. 


Those who nurse grief 
month after month, as many 
do when they have lost loved 
ones, do wrong to themselves 
and their families. The one 
who is gone would not have 
wished to cast enduring sor- 
row on loved ones left behind ; 
and continued mourning 
causes depression and injury 
to all around. The happy 
memory of the loved one and 
the happy reunion still re- 
main. When grief 
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work ; in justice to yourself and others 
take advantage of every pleasure you 
can find. By taking a persistent, hopeful 
view, depressing emotions can be over- 
come and hopeful ones made dominant. 


The warm school lunch is not a lunch 
served during the morning and after- 
noon sessions of school, as is sometimes 
imagined. Neither is it a course in do- 
mestic science. It is one or more warm 
dishes served with the noon meal to 
supplement the cold lunch brought from 
home. We are familiar with the care 
which farmers exercise in preparing and 
balancing the rations of their stock. It 
is not unusual for them to have heaters 
installed to warm the water which their 
cows drink in cold weather ; they realize 
that under these conditions the cows 
will produce more butterfat. Heaters 
are also employed in winter for cooking 
hog feed. And yet some of these same 
thrifty people will let their children 
walk two or three miles in the cold and 
snow to school, eata cold lunch at noon, 
and make the cold return trip home be- 
fore supper. We are slow to realize 
that our aoe and girls must be well and 
properly fed in order that as men and 
women they may give efficient service. 








Homely Wrinkles 


Life’s a puzzle? Life’s a riddle? 
Listen, here’s a tip for you! 
Fate obligingly will fiddle 
Any tune you wish him to! 
Mary Carolyn Davies. 


To catch rats pour a few drops of the 
highly scented oil of rhodium in the 
traps. 


The fly that boards with you all win- 
ter, stowed away in some warm crack, 
is the parent of the summer’s swarms ; 
so “‘swat the fly’’ when it creeps out 
as spring approaches. 


For a cold night roll two or more maga- 
zines. tightly and fasten firmly with 
cord. Heat them very hot and place 
them between the bed sheets. The 
tightly rolled paper holds the heat. 


Canvas gloves will fit more snug] 
around the wrists, and consequently will 
not slip off so easily, if the ribbed tops 
of men’s discarded socks are fastened 
with an over-and-over stitch around 
the tops. To make the gloves water- 
proof, soak them in hot paraffin. 


When making sandwiches, if the butter 
is too hard to spread easily, dip a bowl 
in hot water, or put it in the oven until 
it is thoroughly heated, then turn it over 
the butter, which will in a few moments 
become soft throughout. The same 
method may be used for softening but- 
ter for the table. 


A dustless mop is made thus: Cut the 
straw from a worn-out broom even 
with the wire that holds the straw 
together. Cover this part by sewin 
an.old stocking over it. Cut the le sof 


now gelothér old stockings, first, in twelvelinth 





ph and recipe by Marion Harris Neil 
Egg and cheese sandwiches are new, pretty and delicious fore frying; this removes 
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lengths, then in strips one inch wide, to 
within two inches of the top. Sew these 
to the covering of the broom, then dip it 
into a solution of half a cupful of melted 

araffin and one cupful of kerosene. To 
oom it moist roll tightly and press into 
a paper bag. 


How To Do Things 


Not in the realm of folded hands 
Does peace or comfort lurk, 
But only where man understands 
The blessed use of work. 
Charlotte Becker. 





Baked sweet potatoes are worth trying. 
Boil, pare and mash the potatoes, add 
butter and salt to taste, 
and enough hot milk to 
make the mass soft and 
creamy like mashed white 
potatoes. Put intoa but- 
tered baking dish, cover 
the top lightly with but- 
tered crumbs and bake 
until brown. 


Hamburg steak may be 
made less expensive by 
mixing it with rice, and 
it is very 
good. To 

repare 
it,boilone 
cupful of 
rice until 
soft, rinse in cold water 
until the grains separate, 
then mix thoroughly with 
one pound of finely chop- 
ped beef from the lower 
part of the round, season 
with salt and pepper, 
form into cakes and fry 
in a little fat. 


Stuffed sausages are 
more wholesome and 
delicate if parboiled be- 








part of the grease and 
they can be thoroughly cooked without 
over-frying. The water in which they 
were boiled should be set aside until 
cold, and the fat. taken off in a cake. 
The sausage for breakfast can be boiled 
for about eight minutes the night before, 
then quickly finished in the morning. 


Fairy eggs make a pretty and delicious 
company dish. If served at a party they 
may be arranged on the plates on whic 
they are to be served. They are quickly 
and easily prepared thus: Drain one 
can of peaches or apricots, and place 
the halves of fruit on rounds of stale 
cake which have been dipped into the 
fruit juice: Surround each piece with 
whipped and sweetened cream or evap- 
orated milk. Sprinkle with cocoanut 
which has been toasted a light brown in 
the oven. 


Egg and cheese sandwiches wil! do nice- 
ly for a party menu, or for a Sunday 
night supper. To make them, chop four 
hard-cooked eggs and pound them in a 


Make a Closet Like This 



























A closet in the pantry is as handy as the 
—— pocket in a shirt, and the 
andy man will have no difficulty in 
building one between the shelves, as 
shown above. Two boards for the sides, 
two more for the doors, some strips of 
wood for cleats, hinges, knobs and a 
eatch, ‘andthe eloset ‘is finished. 


wooden bow! with one cupful of grated 
cheese, four tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. Now 
mix with three tablespoonfuls of salad- 
dressing and spread between rounds of 
buttered brown or white bread. For 
variety the bread might be cut in strips, 
in triangles or, for a St. Valentine’s 
party, with a heart-shaped cutter. 


Scalloped oysters are particularly good 
in cold weather, and can be prepared 
from the bottled oysters as well as from 
those which have been freshly opened. 
Mix either cracker or bread-crumbs 
with melted butter, adding a pinch of 
cayenne pepper and salt to taste. Place 
in a baking dish, alternate layers of 


Photograph and recipe by Marion Harris Neit 


Fairy eggs are nice for a party 


oysters and crumbs, with crumbs on . 
Bake until the oysters are thoroughly 
cooked. A third of a cupful of butter 
to one cupful of ¢rumbs gives satisfac- 
tory results, and the bulk of butter and 
crumbs should double that of the oysters. 


Keep dry yeast on hand during cold 
weather. There are times when it is 
impossible to get to town for a fresh 
supply. One of Our Folks makes yeast 
by boiling together one quart of new 
buttermilk and a lump of alum the size 
of a hickory-nut. Scald one cupful of 
flour with this mixture and allow it to 
cool, then add one cupful of good yeast, 
a generous teaspoonful of sugar and a 
half teaspoonful of salt. Allow it to 
rise, stir in enough cornmeal to make a 
stiff batter, allow it to rise again, roll 
out to about one-quarter of an inch in 
thickness, cut into cakes about two 
inches in diameter, and let them dry. 
One of these yeast cakes is sufficient to 
raise from four to six loaves of bread. 





Penny Savers 


‘** Purses will hold pennies as well 
as pounds.’’ 


When molding bread save the scrapings 
of the bread-board to thicken gravies. 


Save food and save the patient’s appe- 
tite by putting only small portions on 
the tray going to the sick room. 


Table-cloths and napkins will wear long- 
er if when ironed they are folded in 
three parts one week and four the next. 


Soiled crocheted hats should be ripped 
apart, the wool washed clean, hen 
made into infant’s socks, mittens or 
squares for blankets. 


The scuffed leather on a shoe should 
be flattened in place with a little glue 
and allowed to dry. When blackened 
the surface will look as well as new. 


Sharpen up the blunted points of 
machine needles on an emery-wheel. 
Tighten the old loose leather band by 
putting a few drops of castor-oil in the 
groove of the wheel. 


Rip open an old pincushion if your sup- 
ply of needles is running low. You will, 
no doubt, be able to replenish your 
stock from.its:contents and learn, ingi 


dentally, ‘‘where all the needles go.”’ _ Z 
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Three Crocheted Edgings 


-— 


Fig. 3 


«ea: pointed edging shown in Fig. 1 
makes an effective trimming. Begin 
with 7 ch. join, ch. 3,* 5 d. c. in hole, ch. 
3,1 d. ¢. in same hole, ch. 3, turn. 2d 
row: 5 d. c¢. in last hole made, ch, 3, 
1d. c. in same hole, 1d. c. in Istd. c¢. 
of preceding row, ch. 3 and repeat from.* 

The edging shown in Fig. 2 comes 
from the Philippines, where it is made 
by the natives. It is equally effective 
done in fine, medium or heavy threads 
and will find many uses. Make a chain 
of desired length, 1 d. c. in 6th st. from 
needle, ch. 2, 1d. c. in 3d st. from Ist 
d. c., repeat to end of chain, turn.* 4s. c. 
in 1st hole, ch. 9, fasten in front of 1st 
s. c.to form a loop, work 12 s. ¢. in loop 
and 4s. c. innext hole. Repeat from* 
always fastening loop between the 
groups of s. c. stitches. 

Towels and household linens may be 
quickly decorated with the simple edg- 
ing pictured in Fig. 38. Work the Ist 
row on the edge of the article, in s. c. 
Begin second row with* 1 ch. 1 tr. in- 
serted between 4th and 5th st. of Ist 
row, ch. 1, make picot, ch. 1, 1 tr. in 
same place, ch. 1, make picot, ch. 1, 1 
tr. in same ‘place, ch. 1, make picot, 
ch. 1, 1 tr. in same place, "ch. 1, making 
4 tr. with 3 picots Goreeen | in scallop. 
Fasten between 8th and 9th st. of Ist 
row, and repeat from*. 





The Girl Your Boy May Marry 


[Continued from page 55] 


with his family. The French love outings, 
eating out-of-doors, and pleasure parties that 
include the entire family. 

The French girl, having been brought up 
with a respect for possessions, is a good house- 
keeper. Much of her furniture and household 
linen has been inherited, and her duty is to 
keep it in the best condition and pass it on in 
the same way. She is also an excellent cook 
and knows how to plan meals and to market 
with an unusual degree of excellence. 

Is the French girl pretty ? To our ideas she 
is graceful and charming rather than pretty. 
She has not the lovely color of the English girl, 
nor the dash and figure of the American. She 
has what you might call “ pretty ways,” and 
greets you always with asmile. 

While most of the smart and luxurious fash- 
ions come from Paris, the French woman of 
modest means dresses — ietly and has 
very few clothes. But she hax instinctive 
taste, is exquisitely neat and wears her hats 
and gowns with a certain distinction. She 
takes such care of her wardrobe—perhaps an- 
other illustration of the national thrift—that 
it is a rare thing to see a French woman, no 
matter how humble her means, who does ‘not 
et the ry at roe of being well dressed. 

The term feminine, as we use it in this coun- 
try (for in France the feminist is the advanced 
woman), expresses the French girl. This is 
a quality that outlasts youth and comes frankly 

rom a desire to please and from an apprecia- 
tion of the small courtesies of life. 

To sum it up, a sense of duty, reverence for 
parents, thrift, obedience and a love for home 
and children are dom per qualities in the 
education of the Somek girl. 






























Blabon floors make 


housework easier 


The European custom of having linoleum floors in every room 
in the house is gaining great favor in America. Some people 
throw rugs over their Blabon floors, but many people save house- 
work by dispensing entirely with dust-catching rugs. Blabon 
floors never require sweeping, beating or vacuum-cleaning. They 
can be kept beautifully bright and neat simply by running over 
.them with a damp mop or cloth. 

The Blabon art creations have introduced new carpet, hard- 
wood, matting and tile linoleums, suited in color and design to 
every type of floor. Send for illustrated booklet. 

Important Notice: Floor coverings made upon a felt paper base 


are not linoleum. Such felt paper products have a black interior 
which is easily detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 


Established 67 years The George W. Blabon Company Philadelphia 
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the New Edison Amberola—Mr, 
Edison’s great new phonograph with the Dia- 
mond stylus reproducer and your choice of all the brand New 


Diamond Amberol Records on free trial without a penny down. Now, on this offer 
ean have ober the best that money can buy at a price very much less than that at which 
imitations of the genuine Edison Amberola are offered, Seize this opportunity. Send the coupon, 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct betessmathe Nee Baise Amberola 


famil. friends with your favorite records—everything from Grand Opera to the latest city 
Zong hits hits ily and. Vaudeville toy ish to Eeep ey mg Shows—then, if you choose, send the outfit back to 
us at our ‘expense. But if op: Vb to Mr. Edison’s superbnew 
instrament, send us only $1.00 free trial. Pay the balance a 
on the easiest kind of ‘perma mente. Don’t miss thisoffer. "To F. kK. BABSON 
Edison aph Distributors 
~" $812 Edison Block CHICAGO, ILLs 


Get o our NewEdison 
Cat alog Free =: Gentlemen: — Please send = Ry New 


Your name 
Pe ng 2 oF rows ig a im 

or letter (or just t s coupon: — Edison Catalog and full your 

ind out about this offer—while this ae J lt trial on the new mode ata phe Bend 


F.K. BABSON, Edison cheng 
3512 Edison B Block 
Can. Ofte: Ave. 
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all in the future. He was coming 
out from the city the next week to 
ask my father—oh, well, whatever it 
is that they do ask fathers—and I was 
taking much pride in fixing up our guest- 
room for his visit. The furniture was 
shabby, so I hurried down to the village 
store, bought a can of paint, and soon 
had the battered bureau and bedstead 
glistening in their new coat of white. 
But, to my horror, the stuff simply 
wouldn’t dry! Adding another coat 
only made it still more sticky, and I had 
the mortification of seeing each morning 
an increasing number of white smears 
and splotches on my future husband’s 
clothes. It’s a joke to us now; it was 
a tragedy to me then. 
The trouble was this: I had used out- 
side house paint, which (the better to 


I WASN’T his wife then; that was 
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withstand the weather) is always loaded 
with linseed-oil, that it may not dry too 
completely. 

‘** Lots of folks come in here and buy 
house paint without telling me what it’s 
for; then they come back and complain 
because their clothes are ruined,’’ said 
an old paint dealer to my husband the 
other day. ‘‘If you want to paint fur- 
niture, give it a coat or two of inside 
flat white first, and then one coat of 
enamel white.’” My husband repeated 
this to me. 

‘‘That’s all very well, but suppose 
we want to polish up some furniture 
instead of painting it?’’ I questioned. 

**Do you want to fix any furniture 
that way ?’”’ 

**Yes, indeed; all those ee 
and walnut pieces that.Aunt Eliza 
left us in her will. Every spring at 
housecleaning time she would get out 
her varnish pot and go over everything 
until the original wood is buried under 
what looks like a thick slab of molasses 
candy.”’ 

‘*Good; we'll go at it tomorrow.’’ 
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By AN ARCHITECT’S WIFE 


A big bottle of varnish 
remover was bought at a 
paint store \”\) near-by. The 
use of this -_— softened the 
gummy massso Fis-! that we could 


scrape it all off with a putty-knife. Then 
we washed the wood with gasoline. ‘‘If 
any varnish remover remains, the new 
finish won’t hold,’’ he explained. 

Broken places were neatly patched 
with walnut; this has the same grain 
and somewhat the same color as ma- 
hogany, and with a little red and black 
dye mixed in alcohol is easily stained to 
match, although we used colored ink. 

We filled cracks and dents with bees- 
wax, softening it until it was like putty, 
then pressed it firmly into the cracks, 
smoothing it over with a steel knife. 
By ne the surrounding wood, 
and working the dust into the wax, we 
secured a wood finish ; when the furni- 
ture was rubbed down the cracks dis- 
appeared. Beeswax is better for this 
purpose than putty, as the latter dries, 
crumbles, then falls out. We had learned 
from experience that furniture which 
has been repaired with glue should be 
protected from dampness by a coat of 
shellac or colorless varnish, applied 
after the glue has dried. Final » We 
put on two coats of shellac thinned with 
alcohol; these dried in about fifteen 
minutes, and we rubbed the last coat 
smooth with a bit of old gunny-bag. 

‘* Now for the polish,’’ said my hus- 
band, opening a can of the prepared wax 
that comes for shining up automobiles 
and hardwood floors. ‘‘I’ll smear this 
on with a soft rag, and then give ten 
minutes or so of elbow-grease and a 
shoe-brush. Wax. is wonderful stuff— 
beeswax and turpentine; it shows 
neither scratches nor water stains, and 
you can keep the furniture in fine shape 

y rubbing on a bit more every few 
months,”’ 

‘*Won’t that gum it up, as the varnish 
did?’”’ I Bu i 

** Not at all; the wax works into the 
wood and gives that velvety finish that 
you sometimes see on well-kept old 
ae There! Doesn’t that look 

ne ”? 

** It certainly does ; but those wooden 
drawer knobs are pretty badly. broken,’’ 
I said. 

My husband unwrapped a package 
and held up some brass handles like 
those shown in Fig. 1. ‘‘Here you are; 
glass knobs would have been better, but 
the dealer was out of them. Now, what 
next? ’’ 

**Everything,’’ I answered; and that 
was almost true, for we finally fixed up 
nearly everything in the house. A bat- 
tered golden-oak table was cleaned off 


Others Have Learned That: 


| Dp ee of peppermint applied with a soft cloth and 
rubbed vigorously will remove white spots from 
highly polished surfaces on furniture. 
A good furniture _— can be made at home by mix- 
kerosene, turpentine and vinegar. 

Apply with a soft woolen cloth ; polish with soft flannel. 
By cutting out a curved section of the lower shelf,.an 
old wash-stand was converted into the graceful little 
writing table pictured at the left. The alteration of 
this shelf enables the person using the table to be more 
comfortably seated than if it had been left plumb with 
the upper portion. ; 
deboard shown at the right was made 
of an old mahogany bureau at little expense. 
the drawers were replaced by a closet having two 
shelves and double doors, the latter made out of the 
mahogany fronts of the discarded drawers. The shelves 
and the lower drawer provide ample space for the stor- 
age of linen; the upper drawers hold the flat silver. 


urniture To Look Like New 


Two of 


with varnish remoyer and dyed a dark, 
rich brown, By unscrewing the ginger- 
bread back the fussy lounge shown in 
Fig. 2 was turned into the dignified 
couch pictured in Fig. 3. And an old © 
mahogany wash-stand, put out of busi- — 
ness by the new bathroom, was made 


over into the dainty dressing-table | 


which appears in: Fig. 4, by means of 
two redwood nprights and an empty pic- — 
ture-frame with a piece of an old mirror .~ 
recut to fit. 

Chairs seemed to be more of a prob- 
lem, but we found that we could replace 
some of the worn-out seats with poul 
netting, cutting it two inches larger all 
around than the seat of the chair. We 
turned in the edges and tacked the net- 
ting in place just as you would a wooden 
seat, using matting tacks for the pur- 
pose. A light cushion for each chair 
covered these un- 
usual seats, mak- 
ing them more 
comfortable. 

Some pieces of 
tapestry carpet 
made good seats 
for other chairs. 
We put it on, 
wrong side up, 
tacking it firml 
to the chairs wit: 
the common flat- 
headed tacks. We 
painted the tap- 
estry seats with 
several coats of 
dark-green paint, 
letting each coat 
of paint dry be- 
fore we applied Fig. 4 
another, and fol- ; 
lowed this with two coats of shellac. 
A folded strip of leatherette, half an 
inch wide, was tacked over the edges. 

Unable to find any one capable of re- 

lacing the seats in some very good rush- 

ttom chairs, we decided to experiment 

with them, but to our cane dismay the 
rushes could not be ha 

‘*Never mind,” said the resourceful 
one; ‘‘we’ll use twine.”’ - 

. ‘‘Twine!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ what sort 
of twine? ’’ 

“‘Common binder twine,’’ was the re- 
ply. .‘‘ There is enough of the rush bot- 
tom left on one of ‘the chairs to show 
how it is done. I’ll get the twine to- 
i and then we’ll see what we can 

0.” 

We soon learned how to use it, weaving 
it over the chair frame as the rushes 
had been woven, finishing the job with 
a good coat of thick straw-colored paint. 
When this dried we had some excellent 
imitations of the rush-bottomed seats. 
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HAT kind of heating system you should buy 

depends upon what you want to heat. What's its 

shape? How large is it? How is it built? What 
is its exposure ? Where is it—in Alaska or Virginia?—and 
many other questions. 


And as you rarely buy a heating system more than once in 
a lifetime, it is well to seek competent, dependable advice. 


International Heating Systems include types and sizes to exactly 
fit all conditions and all types of buildings. Each system is scien- 
tifically designed and thoroughly dependable. And making all 
kinds of heating systems, our Engineers are in a position to give 
absolutely unprejudiced advice. 


The International Heater Company will not knowingly or willingly 
recommend a system where it is unfitted, where it will not de- 
liver the most heat for the least expenditure for fuel. 


_ INTERNATIONAL 
OnerPiPE HEATER 


This type is suited in more cases than any other International 
Heating System. It is just the heater for most homes, stores 


and. churches. 


It is a wonderfully economical heater. Through only one pipe 

and one register it delivers fresh, moist, healthful heat to every 

room, into every nook and corner. It is simple to install and 

easy to operate. 

It has displaced stoves and even more expensive heating systems in thousands 

of homes, and given far better satisfaction. Owners write unsolicited, enthusi- 

astic testimony of its economy, its uniform heat in coldest weather, and its 

simplicity. 

Constructed so that it positively keeps the cellar cool. Its large register, heat 
radiating surfaces and firepot are so well proportioned that it delivers 
heat with surprising economy of fuel. 


We can tell you if this heater is suited to your house. Write us. 
We'll send you a simple chart and question blank with our cata- 
log. When you return the chart our Engineers will, without obligating 
you, give frank, unbiased advice—and the recommendation carries 
with it a guarantee of the International Heater Company. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY 
8-28 Garfield Street, Utica, N. Y. 


New York Utica, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
Dee ents Chicago Nashua, N. H. St. Paul, Minn. 
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3 ye should have received 
your copy of our 120-page 
Sale Book before this. If 

you have not, borrow your 
neighbor’s copy, orsend us your 
name and address atonce. This 
sale offers you an unusual op- 
portunity to save considerable 
money on many lines of guar- 
anteed merchandise. 


For instance, here is an offer 
that you will find on page 28: 


Women’s Topless 
Pink Brocade Corset 


Order by No. 32 P 9600 
See Page 28 of Your Sale Book 


Made of fancy pink brocade 
with elastic band at top. A 
very popular topless model for 
sizes 20 to 30. A $ 29 
corset bargain you 229 
cannot afford to miss. 


This and the other offers made in our 
Special Sale-by-Mail Catalog should 
be taken advantage of atonce. We 
cannot supply more of the goods at 
these special sale prices after present 


large stocks are exhausted. 





Kansas City 
Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


Please Write House Nearest You 


























NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


‘Like Mother Used to Make 


Quickly Ready for Crust 
Merrell-Soule Co, Syracuse, NY. 
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Do Your Spring Sewing Early 


habit as thy purse can buy”’ is as 
good advice now as it was when 
Shakespeare wrote it, and it need 
not suggest extravagance. The wear 
and the appearance of a garment which 
combines good material with good work- 
manship can not be measured in dollars 
and cents, but those of us who have been 
**making ‘things do’’ for another season, 
ee these qualities. 
lan to do a lot of the spring and sum- 
mer sewing before fine weather tempts 
you out-of-doors. This month’s pat- 
terns will help you in your work; they 
were selected with that end in view. 

Ladies’ waist No. 2724 and ladies’ 
skirt No. 2734 combine to make a dress 
in excellent style, both for silk, wool 
or combinations of these materials. 

A housedress that will give satisfac- 
tion is pictured in No. 2720, here devel- 
oped in striped gingham ; while ladies’ 
apron No. 2711 is equally desirable. 

The practical waist pictured in No. 
2737 has unusual and pretty sleeves. 
The pattern would make up equally well 
in crépe, voile, silk or soft woolens. 

Misses and small women will delight 


(isis counts, and “‘ costly thy 


in the dress shown in No. 2733, here 























2724. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes: 84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

2734. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34 inches waist measure. Two separate 
patterns; 10c. for each pattern. 

2710. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4 

years, 

2738. Chil’ Rompers and Cap. 8 sizes: 2, 4 and 

years. 

2733. Fee and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

2727. Ladies’ Practical Skirt. 7 sizes : 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32, 34 inches waist measure. : 





made of blue serge, with a piping around 
the neck and cuffs of blac tin. 

An excellént model for the heavy wash 
fabrics that make such useful skirts for 
hot weather wear is shown in No. 2727. 

An ideal combination of corset cover 
and drawers is shown in No. 2713; by 
omitting the envelope extension it may 
be converted into a princess chemise. 
Cambric, longcloth, batiste and crépe 
are all used for it, and lace edging forms 
a suitable trimming. 

Simple: st ~ ig are best for growing 
girls, and 2722 is an excellent ex- 

_ of whet they should wear. It 
wil make up equally well in wool or cot- 
ton, with stitching instead of braid for 
trimming. 

Smaller girls will delight in dress No. 
2719 which will do for a variety of mate- 
A peony eects al f 

goodly supply of rompers for very 
little folks is desirable, and mothers 
will find them easy to make if pattern 
No. 2738 is used. The hat is easily 
made, also. 

Cunning little frocks for the littlest 
of all Our Folks can be easily made with 
pattern No. 2710 using cambric, lawn, 
dimity, batiste, cashmere or flannel. 





2720. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: $4, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 
2722. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 


2713. Envelope Chemi 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; 
medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 
44-46 inches bust measure. 

2719, Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

2711. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; me- 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. 

2737. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 





In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 
For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and 
under garments give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust 
measure; for skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, 
breast measurement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the average 
child of six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of ten 
years who will measure only twenty-four inches. In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 








Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. 
postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Spring and Summer 1919 Cata- 
log containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty 
booklet, ““Dressmaking Self-Taught,”’ postpaid, to any address, 
THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Ad». 


stitches used by dressmakers. Our 
25 cents. 


Patterns are 10 cents each, 
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Many Troubles 


Tor affections of the young man to 
whom I am engaged have been won 
by another girl and he now pays atten- 


tion to her.’ Please advise me what 
to do. Worried. 

There is very little todo in such a case as 
yours except to be thankful that the man’s 
fickleness developed before and not after mar- 
riage, when your plight would have been far 
more serious. Forget the unhappy cireum- 
stance, find new interests, and real happiness 
may come and stay with you. 


Having a large supply of feathers on 
hand, I wonder if it is possible to make 
a quilt similar to those made of down ? 
Housewife. 
Down quilts are filled by machinery, the 
down’ being forced into the stitched covering 
by air pressure. You can manage nicely, 
though, by making bags of a convenient size 
to handle, using a closely woven but light- 
weight material. Percaline would do nicely. 
Fill the bags half full with feathers, fasten 
the opening securely, then quilt in squares 
about five inches each way. Prepare two 
pieces of material for the covering; arrange 
the bags upon one piece so that the edges 
touch each other, tacking them securely in 
place. Add the cover for the other side and tack 
it in place. Finish the edges in the usual way. 


Please suggest a unique way in which to 
tell fortunes at a Valentine party ; also 
a new way in which to match partners. 
High School Girl. 

Fill a dish with “hearts of lettuce ” made 
of pale-green crépe paper, with a “fortune” 
written on a slip of paper secured to each 
leaf. Pass this dish while refreshments are 
being served, and have each guest take a leaf. 
The following fortunes are offered as sugges- 
tions; others hitting off the characteristics of 
your guests may be added: 


You will never be in danger of starvation if | 


FEBRUARY, 1919 











you carefully follow the rule of eating three | 


full meals a day. 

Never wish for rain unless you own a canoe. 
Remember Noah! 

There is this about you that causes you to 
have a great knack in winning children—knick- 
knacks. 

You will shortly take a great distaste for 
fish, while at the same time your next door 
neighbor will spend three hours a day at the 
piano over nothing but scales. 

Ten years hence you will own sufficient 
money to purchase China,—at $12.50 a set. 

You have always been noted for your good 
taste in dressing—mayonnaise being your 
special forte. 

Your passage has been secured on the largest 
ship in the world—friendship. 

Your name will soon appear in all the daily 
papers—in the want ads. 

Within a short time you will be wearing on 
your left hand a diamond ring, but honesty 
will compel you to return the lost se to 
its owner and thereby get the reward. 

A man whom you do not know will soon 
bring youa letter of great importance. Rumor 
hints that this man will probably be the 
postman. 

Cupid’s Quest is suggested as a new way in 
which to match ners. Each boy is handed 
a red heart on which is written one of the let- 
ters (capital) in the word V-A-L-E-N-T-I-N-E. 
Similarly each girl is given a white heart with 
a corresponding letter (small). They match 
up for partners with their eyes open. Then 
they are blindfolded and separated and when 
the signal is given they are told to find their 
partners. The only words that are allowed 
to spoken by the boys in this quest are, 
“Where are you?” and by the girls, “Come 
find me.” These must be spoken in whispers. 
As soon as any of the boys find their partners 
the bandages are removed from their eyes 
and they are allowed to withdraw from the 

t. é first couple “out” lead to the 
ining-room and the last couple “ out” must 
walk in the rear of the line. About four per- 
sons are needed to assist in blindfolding the 
icipants and to keep them out of danger. 

ere should be ample floor space, the furni- 
ture being pushed back against the walls, out 











Utility 


Some people use O-Cedar Polish on 
floors and for treating polish mops. 


Others use it on linoleum and oil cloth. 


Most people, however, use O-Cedar for 
cleaning, dusting, polishing, brightening and 
beautifying furniture and woodwork. 


In all of these uses, O-Cedar Polish 
meets the most exacting requirements and 
produces gratifying results. 


But O-Cedar has more and varied uses: 
try it on leather upholstery or your auto 
top; on lacquered or enameled metal, on 
willow ware, on rattan or reed furniture. 


O-Cedar Polish is the utility polish. 
Wherever a clean, bright lustre is desired i 
on painted, varnished, finished or stained 


surfaces—use O-Cedar. 


25c to $3.00 Sizes 


Toronto 





At All Dealers 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY » .... 
Carroll Ave., Chicago h 7 
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After-Effects of 
Exposure Like This | | 


oe UMATIC twinges, sore muscles, stiff 
joints—must not be neglected. Ease 
them up right away with Sloan’s Liniment. 


Relieve other pains and aches, too, such as /umbago, 
neuralgia, sciatica, strains, sprains, neuralgic headache, 
with this most effective, prompt-acting remedy. Lay 
it on the affected spot and let it penetrate soothingly 
—no rubbing is required. 


$20n 4a0 





ee tere ee ovnste 
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Don’t fuss and muss around with smeary plasters or 
ointments. Sloan’s Liniment is clean, won’t clog 
pores or stain the skin. 


ee a ee 


yeewy 
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Buy- Sloan’s Liniment, as you know, comes in 
“ three sizes, 30c, 60c and $1.20. Most folks 


Ws S buy the biggest bottle, it’s a generous size 
o Jo We and they get more for proportionately. less. . 
See Always keep it handy for emergency use,— 
UNITED STATES : : - 
‘GOVERNMENT it may. be any minute, 
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The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








Making Friends with the Bright Stars — by Latimer J. witson 


HEN you wish greatly to increase your 

number of outdoor friends, just ste 

outside on a clear dark night and loo 
up at the sky. It is not a difficult task to learn 
the brightest stars. Once you kiiow them you 
will recognize them no matter where you may 
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Stars of autumn, summer and spring, 
as seen at 8 P. M. the last part a. July, 
at midnight in the middle of May, 
and at 4 A.M. on the 21st of March. 
Those of autumn are in the east, 
summer are central, and those of 
spring are setting in the west 


travel in the northern hemisphere.. The maps 
shown will help you to know the stars. 

There are wonderful stories about these 
stars. Exploration and discovery are always 
being made in the regions overhead. The stars 
are suns shining by their own light, but so far 
from us that they seem but points of bright- 
ness, Some of the brightest of heaven’s 
lamps are, however, the planets of the solar 


system. They can mealy be distinguished 
from the distant suns by the steady brilliance 
of their light, while that of the stars twinkles. 

When is the best time to study the stars? 
The constellations; or groups of stars, move 
in a perpetual procession daily around the 
poles of the heavens so that if one sits out 
all night he can: see the of the starry 
heavens not made indistinct by the light of 
the sun. With the coming of daylight the 
stars vanish, and the daily change of the posi- 
tion of the sun eauses an endless course of 
changes in which certain constellations are 
hidden and others revealed by the bright glare. 

To introduce the country boy or girl to the 
confusing crowd of stars, the maps show 
only the brightest ones and the small stars 
close at hand that help to identify them. The 
whole of the northern heavens is shown in 
two charts, one of which might be called the 
typical winter stars while the other is that of 
the summer groups, although the groups of 
spring and autumn are also in view, but do 
not occupy the center of the maps. 

Now as to the best time for star-gazing. 
Between eight and nine o’clock in winter and 
after nine o’clock in summer is convenient, 
although any time will do if allowance is made 
for the position of the stars being quite dif- 
ferent from their places on our map at other 
times than mentioned on the chart. The same 
stars can be observed from night to night as 
the position of the sun changes slowly in the 
heavens. Between nine and ten o’clock in the 
middle of July the charactvristic summer 
stars are spread across the center of the sky. 
There is the blue-white Vega, the golden 
Arcturus and, in the south, the carnation-red 
Antares. One can see these stars in the same 
places between three and four o’clock in the 
morning during the early pers of April, or 
between 11 P. M. and midnight in the first half 
of June. 

The winter stars are the brightest in the 
whole of the heavens. When they are best 
displayed, as shown on the chart, they are 
truly a wonderful pageant. The red star 


Aldebaran, the -yellow Capella, the brilliant 
copper -colored sun Betelgeuse, the white 
Rigel and the splendid blue-white Sirius, the 
brightest of stars as seen from the earth, 
sparkle throughout the nights of January. 
These stars can be found between eight and 
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The stars of spring, winter and 
autumn, as seen at 9 P. M. the last of 
January, 7 P.M. the 1st of March and 
at1 A. M. at the end of November. 
Those of spring are in the east, those 
of summer central, and those of 
autumn in the west 


nine o’clock January 31, between six and 
seven in the evenings of early March, between 
3 and 4 A. M. at the end of October, or mid- 
night and 1 A. M. during early December. 

Jsing the Big Dipper, or the “W” of the 
group Cassiopeia as a guide, it is not difficult 
to identify the bright stars. An opera-glass 
will help to display their beauty. Begin now 
and get acquainted with the stars! 


Memorial Trees for Our Fallen Heroes — sy cuartes p. sHoFFNER 





strikes thirteen. Here is one by the 
erican Forestry Association that rings 
true. They say: “Let a tree be planted 
somewhere in memory of each fallen 
hero.” 

Could a finer tribute be paid? There is 
something so beautiful; so noble and so 
uplifting about a tree that makes it a 
memorial worth while. Time and again 
we hear the statement that the shaft of 
granite is lasting. It is; but it is also dead. 

A few years ago in California I stood 
before a giant redwood. This tree was 
centuries old when Christ was born. Its 
height, girth, strength, and the fact that 
it is the oldest living thing in the world, 
makes the beholder feel like a pigmy. 
small boy in the party walked around and 
around the tree, then stood and gazed at 
its towering branches. Thrusting both 
hands deep in his pockets he took a long 
breath and said, “Gee!” At such times 
words fail. 

Throughout the re trees have always 
been reverenced. To many they are food, 
clothing and shelter. Whether in the tem- 
perate zone, amid other beautiful speci- 
mens, in the midst of wild and luxuriant 
growth in the tropics or standing grim 
and stately in the desert, the tree stands 
for life. Remember that—life! 

The more trees, the more birds; the 
greater number of birds the fewer insects 
and a saving of millions of dollars in food 


Nee: and then a suggestion is made that 
m 











shade trees and can be grown most every- 
where. The beautiful ‘‘ Washington Elm” 
at Cambridge, Mass., is noted throughout 
the country. A finer memorial could not be 
found to commemorate an historic event. 
Maples and evergreens are also good. 

I know of no better way to finish this 
article than to print the beautiful poem, 
“The Tree,” by Joyce Kilmer, who made 
the supreme sacrifice in France that De- 
mocracy be triumphant. It would be an 
excellent plan to recite this poem at every 
memorial tree planting: 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against .the world’s sweet flowing 
breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain ; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


~<e——— 


How To Make Money 





There are many farmers who would put 





crops. Just as soon as weather conditions 
permit, let us all get together and plant 
these memorial trees everywhere. .The 
trees can be planted along our national 
highways, in parks, cemeteries, school. 
yards, along busy city streets or winding 
country lanes. They will not only keep fresh 
the memory of our loved ones, but will be a 
delight to generations yet to come. On each 
tree can be placed a neat bronze or silver 
tablet containing the sailor’s or soldier's 


gunner w 


Mrs. Louis -Boex, of Cincinnati,. planting.a 
silver maple in memory of her son, Louis, a 
Le lost his life on the Ticonderoga 


name, his war record and any- other informa- 


tion desired. 


The variety of tree to be ego depends 
largely upon location and the taste of the 
individual. So far the oak seems to be in the 


‘forefront. The white elm is one of the finest 


ia dieoechasaubemensaietteaienictonnssaieassermeaneneiemeeaseaneneen eee ee 


up bird-houses if they could get the right 
kind at a fair price. One of our bird-club 
members in Virginia secured quite an 
income making bird-houses, Make one 
or two samples, take them to all the neigh- 
bors, tell*them of the advantages in having 
many birds, state your prices and most likely 
you will recéive an order, See that boxes 
are well-made and suitable for the birds that 
are to use them. Stain the houses a dark 
brown or green. Paint martin houses white. 
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Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is 
mot a product of child labor. 
No person under 14 years is 
employed. Average working 
day is 8 hours and 15 minutes, 
Industrial conditions under su- 
pervision of experts trained in 
U. S. Government courses on 
employment management. 








Trade Mark 



























You can see that this hosiery 
is strongly reinforced at 
points of hardest wear 


It is well worth while to know hosiery; to know what 
brand to buy in order to save money and avoid darning. 


Ask your dealer to show you Durable-DURHAM 
. Examine it and you can see the extra reinf 
that meansextra wear. You can feel the fine quality of 
the yarn and notice the careful finish and splendid ap- 


pearance of the aap 


E 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


The tope are amply wide and elastic: tage ase falllenaths siaoy ave 
soles and toes are smooth, seamless and 
Barn depen cat fading after weating of washing att 
of Durable DORIA Ri osiery for every season of the year, for work 
dress, or school, 


For coldest weather Durable-DURHAM Fleecy-lined 
Hosiery is full of warmth and full of wear 

Fleecy-lined stockings and socks for women, children and men, 
strong and good-looking, with soft, warm fleecing. 

You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM at any 
dealer's. 1f you do not find it, write to our ‘Salen ffices 
at 88 Leonard Street, New York, and we will see that 
you are all on request. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 





One of the many fine 
values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 









BANNER 


All year wearing stocking. 
Medium weight. Soft 











Present These Pictures to Your School 
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Bird Club Member and every 








lo. 2. Five pictures (1) Robi 


2 Red- 
winged Maincbint (3) Song Sparrow, (4) Red-headed 
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Woodpecker, (5) Barn Swallow. Price 10 cents. 
ad shop 


Cardinal, (5) Hairy 








We have just 500 copies of an edition of S. LOUISE PATTERSON'S New Book 


“HOW TO HAVE BIRD NEIGHBORS” 


and we want you to have a copy. 


This book is ape mot Bd bic ae fm has ates ean es and 55 beautiful open veges 1 wp ot 


ke rst bow bade can be attra - = 
pe ey ergs ial orca — 


eats ahadte te dy. | sho age 


For teachers it is. great help, as it makes an excellent Supplementary Reader. 
75 cents a copy postpaid. This edition only. 


THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB, THE FARM JOURNAL 
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February and the Birds 


HERE are thousands of fotks who find the 

greatest pleasure in bird study. It’s more 
than a fad. They see, in each month, some 
special delight. Take February ; in the North- 
ern and Eastern states it is cold and disagree- 
able. What a thrill, if you can coax to your 
feeding station or to your window box some 
of the starving birds. 

One of our bird club boys made a capital 
shelter and it was promptly rented by snow- 
birds, cardinals, cedar waxwings, quail and, 
of course, sparrows. He made a rude plat- 
form of boards, eight feet square and about 

three feet above the ground. Posts at each 

end and corner, with rails across, supported a 
slanting roof of corn-fodder, reinforced here 
and there by boards. The ends were boarded 
up, but awide opening left in each so that if 
attacked by enemies the birds could easily 
escape. The rails supporting the roof made 
sheltered roosts among the corn blades. Early 
corn left in the stalks hung here and there, 
and a feeding table above the floor held the 
daily rations of seeds, suet, crumbs from the 
table, etc. 

Our membership is increasing and it’s up to 
you to put it over the million mark this year. 
From January 1, 1913, to December 31, 1918, 
exactly 857,905 have signed our pledge. Have 
you? How many have you brought in? 


\ By 


| For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School | 
The Alphabet of Birds 








| A is for awk who lives near the wet, 





B is is for blackbird with body of jet. 

C stands for canary with bright yellow hue, 
D stands for dove with her love-making coo. 
E is for eagleof whom we've all heard, 

F is for falcon the great-footed bird. 

G is for goldfinch whose plumage is rare, 

H is for hawk with a hostile air. 

I stands for ibis with a cylindrical bill, 

J stands for blue jay with a voice that is shrill. 
K is for kingfisher whose bill is quite long, 


| Lis for lark with her beautiful song. 
| M stands for mockingbird who can imitate 





song, 
N stands for nightingale who sings the night 
long. 
O is for owls the wise-looking birds, 
P is for parrot who repeats many words. 
Q is for quail who is an edible thing, 
R is for robin who comes first in the spring. 
S is for sparrow who stays the year round, 
T is for teal ; in the water they’re found. 
U isa letter for which we find none, 
V is for vulture who feeds on carrion. 
W is for wren; X, we have none; 
Y is for yelowhammer; Z, we are done. 
Earl Woodunder. 





| The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
| Motte: Protect Our Feathered Friends: 
| Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 


a three-cent stamp, send it 
us, and your name will be enrolled 
ney the a button and twenty-page 


=. enc 








guide sent you. If a two-color Certifi- 

cate of Membership is desired, send ten 

cents. There are no dues, no fines, no 

poner nag ee’ Ser 200 hose cena 
a be A ave si 

this pledge. Have you? 





PLepce: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 











































A Snow Shelter 


-N the far North men know how to tse na- 

ture’s products to battle against nature’s 
cold. Our boys can build the same kind of 
snow house, which will prove excellent at the 
pond for skaters or on the hill for coasters. 

First clear away the soft show, down to the 
ice, or tread it hard and: let it freeze. Then 
drive a peg in the 
center of the sur- 
face, tie a strin 
to the peg and, 
with’ a stick at- 
tached to the other 
end, describeacir- 
cle for the walls of 
the Eskimo house. 
Next make large 
blocks of wet snow 
and use a mold to 
make then? in, so 
that all will be 
alike. A grocer’s 
soap-box will do for this, if one side is re- 
moved so the block can be slipped out easily. 
Three or four boys had best work together, 
as more than one will be needed to lift the 
mold and pes the contents on the wall. 

The blocks are first laid end to end, so they 
touch, around the circle made by the cord 
and stick. Then they are cemented together 
by using wet snow and water to preserve a 
smooth interior when the temperature is down 
to freezing. As fast as laid, and before the 
material freezes hard, scrape the blocks. The 
second tier must be laid so it will break joints 
on the first. One boy should work on the out- 
side of the house and another inside. When 
the wall has been carried up plumb for about 
four feet, the builders must begin to draw in 
the blocks, so that the house will have a per- 
fect dome when finished. If the weather is 
cold, a door facing the south must be hewed 
in the wall before it is entirely completed, and 
a round hole left in the top. If the structure 
is built a little at a time and frozen solid, it 
will last for many weeks. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Club News 


In Wisconsin the record of the acre-of-corn 
club boys was 110 bushels an acre. 


In Missouri the 735 poultry club members 
raised 18,152 chickens at a net profit of $9.18 
a member. 


The fourteen corn club boys of Johnson 
county, Ind., grew an average of 74.1 bushels 
an acre and made an average of $60 net profit. 


Here is real conservation. One canning club 
in Florida canned 4,000 cans, and no products 
that the farmer could dispose of otherwise 
were used. 


The thirty-six dairy calves and eight beef 
ealves bought last spring for $800 by the Se- 
dalia, Mo., Calf Club, were sold in June for 
$3,080.50. Calf club work pays. 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports more than 2,400,000 boys and girls 
produced food in club work last year. They 
were real “Soldiers of the Commissary.” 


Have youalittle slogan in your club? Here 
is what Jackson county, Ill., sends: “Every 
community a little democracy with the school- 
house as the capitol, the teacher as president, 
and the club members the congress.” 





The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Farrow 


Every farm boy,should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name-will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- | 
ber 30,781; 440 clans have been formed. | 
Membership Certificate printed in two -| 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of | 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play | 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 








in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
Sor farm boys everywhere. 
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A Message to Thrifty Women 
of America — 


You loyally did your bit during. these war-time 
days just past: You backed up the boys on the 
firing line, as only mothers and sisters and wives 
could. To be thrifty with food, with clothes, with 
money—all these were necessary and you re- 
sponded bravely. You showéd you were of the 


| game stuff as our heroes of Chateau Thierry, the 


Argonne and Saint Mihiel. 


Thrift now, is the national watchword. Many 
have learned its virtue in the self-sacrifice its 


practice demands. All of you know it now in its 
true sense. You demand, and rightly, that every 
dollar you spend shall bring you in return, the 
fullest 100 cents worth of quality, value and satis- 
faction. That, and nothing less, 


To you, therefore, our vital message stands out 
clean-cut and clear. There is no haze of mere 
promises and half-hearted policies. You cannot 
misunderstand it for it is simple as the alphabet. 
Here it is: 


We Guarantee 


to give you full value for every dollar you the dependable quality and ¢eliability of 
spend at the “STANDARD.” everything we sell. 

that our prices. are as low as, or, as you that you will be thoroughly satiafied with 
will find in most cases, lower than you whatever you buy from us, and with 
would have to pay elsewhere for equal our prompt and careful method of 
quality, handling your business. 


Ww to return your money without delay or question, if 
e Guarantee you should not be entirely satisfied. a 
In other words, we do business and intend to continue doing business,on the “Golden _/” «4 


Rule”’ policy. We will treat you as we would like to be treated, if we were in your place, ,% 


¢ 
Our Spring and Summer Style Book is now ready. and our goods and our service will con- “$ 
We have a copy waiting for every woman whore- Vinee you that it PAYSin quality, satis- fe) Py 
quests one, It is too valuable a book to send out Sere ant gar tanh XYxD — - e” 
unasked ; it is too valuable for YOU to be without 4 ~~ < 


it. It shows in color, in true-to-life photographs 


So, we ask you, for your own sake. 
and honest reproductions—the dresses, the coats, be 


. 
A : rd 
ore you spend a singse dollar ¢ & 
o 
- 


Gr. 
4 x 


the suits, the skirts, the waists, the millinery, the oe ST A naw fe bon tee re) 
underwear and_ hosiery, children’s, boys’, girls’ Spring and Summer Style |% © 
and men’s clothes and furnishings. Cottons, Book. Your own best jude~ fy TS . ; 
woolens and silks by the yard; shoes for the mates Pescctesg oan ve Xl ee 
whole family. Fill in your name and _¢ oe ere 2 

Y r 4 S . , 
The descriptions are accurate and truthful. You Common and mail j¢ D o” 
can depend on them, for nothing has been over- if TODAY. Your $ t 
done or over-emphasized, We call wool-and-cotton, doterware a 2 “ 
wool-and-cotton ; silk-and-cotton, silk-and-cotton. to you im- ,¢ “ee 
To be all-wool it must be every thread all-wool; mediately, Ya & $ 
and to be all-silk, the chemist’s test must prove FREE. ws 
it so. m4 ao? e 

oY > 3 : ; 

If you have not bought lately from the ‘“‘ STANDARD” af ° oe ” . ss - 
you don’t know the reason why our business has prac- a 4 + 2 a ~a er 9 
tically doubled in the last year. Our new Spring and 4 ee ew Ps % 
Summer Style Book, however, will partly explain it; Pd s > oO SY + 





















Specia Offer! 


Don’t put off writing to us any longer. Find out 
about the special offer we are making on this wonderful odor- 
less indoor toilet. Just send your name and address on a 
postal card. Also get our free book on sanitation. 


The KAWNEAR 


M. B. Gardner, Che Park Fruit Farm, Aurora, Mo., 
says: We live outside the city water and sewer limit 
and yet, with the Kawnear Toilet, we have both accom- 
modations so far asa toilet is concerned.” 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Have the modern perfected Kawnear Cabinet in 


your own home on 80 days’ absolutely free trial. 1f you 
are not sati return it and we will refund your mone 
ped. Anybody can set it ui — umbing. 


fally equip 

io hy > al offer. Gu 10 . less. 
ea oe ee caecd ty US Gort and State Health Boards. 
Book on 

and 


lb nt 
write 








Sanitation 2%°<2: 
eaten addrees and eet this book whic free: Ne 
as tt ® - 

Federal Sash & Door Dept.3512 , Kansas Cit; 


» 
SEND NAME—ENTER TODAY 


We not give away this Ford Auto, but hundreds of dol- 
lars in cash and scores of other valuable prizes. Bicycles, 
Guns, Watches, Talking Machines, something for everybody. 
Every one who answers this can have a prize of some sort. 

There are no losers, N Boon todo. Everybody wins. 
= f, Sa Someone gets this new 1919 Ford Auto. Why not you? 


‘ Can You Solve This Puzzle? 


The letters of the alphabet are numbered: A is1;B2;C3; 
D4;and soon. The in the little squares to the 
represent letter ““T’’). What 



































left 

‘our words, is the are the four 

words? Can work it out? If so, send your answer quick. Send 
no money ution, We will every one who solves this 


reward ho 
correctly with 5,000 votes toward the Ford Auto, together with full 
information, 


FORD WILLSON, Mgr. - 149 West Ohio Street - Chicago, Ill. 


Send NO Money! 


MEN and WOMEN! See pages 70, 76, 78 
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a fom sdheh,2elb has 


The Tire Filler era has arrived. Automobile users 
everywhere are replacing air filled inner tubes with 
Essenkay. Essenkay is the final solution to the tire 
problem. It eliminates _sametares, blowouts and 
tire troubles. No air is used, therefore no imner tubes. 
No spare tires, spare rims, pumps or jacks are needed. 
Essenkay is not affected by heat, cold, water, mud, 
pressure, atmospheric er climatic conditions. 

tains its resiliency indefinitely. 


Bae Over 50,000 Users BE 






























RATA 


Nota 

— . 
Liquid 
7 . —Essenkay makes tires 
Doubles Tire Mileage™Essepkay makes tires 
round until worn down to the last layer of fabric, 
thereby doubling and tripling the usual mileage. 


10,000 to 20,000 miles from tires filled with Essenkay 
are the rule not the exception. 


MF” 10 Days’ Free Trial Wg 


We will send Essenkay for 10 ’ Free Trial on nger car or delivery truck. Test it under your 
own read and load conditions. ive over smooth roads, then over the roughest. Overload and leave car 
standing loaded on a concrete floor as proof against flattening. If after 10 days you are not convinced that 
it rides like ait, prevents tire troubles, doubles tiré mileage—the test will o> ee nothing. WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS OF 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER AND FREE BOOKLE 

DEALERS :—We will c ider applicati in open territory. 
THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CoO., No. 20-220 W. Superior Street, 

MEMBER AMERICAN TIRE FILLER INDUSTRY (inc.) 


eaters mmc soe irae 8 eae 


First Cost—Last Cost After Essenkay filled 


tires are worn down 
to the last layer of fabric the: Essenkay may be 
taken out and transferred to new tires. Hence, 
Essenkay is an investment not an expense. 


rown 





CHICAGO, ILL. 

















‘My WADE Saws Four Cords an Hour' 


“The Wade is certainly the farmer’s friend. I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
ath in bie mebathe yd benehata* «tien Bon, tavtens Ogio ” 

Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 

ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will owisaw 10 men at one-tenth 

thecost! Light, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size. Aver 8 cords 

to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use, not 

sawing wood, h, p. engine will operate other light machinery. 


Wade Portable Gasoline 
Drag Saw 
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The Cheapest Way To 
Pull Stumps 
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| The Country Boy and Girl | 





Nats To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


jf — JONES complained that his renter 


agreed to pay $100 and a fixed number of . 4 
eggs as the yearly rental for Jones’ farm, 


That, he explained, would amount to $8 an = | 


acre when eggs were worth thirty cents a 
dozen ; but as eggs are now selling for forty 
cents a dozen his rental amounts to $10 an 
acre, which the renter thinks is too much, 
Can you tell how many acres there are in the 
Jones farm ? 


Reformed Spelling 


In each of the following sentences a word is 
to be placed in the first space, then its letters 
rearranged into another word for the second 
space, so that thesentence will read correctly: 

1. The owner of the house had a fine 
collection of coins. 

2. It would be dangerous to cross the-——— 
in a small ; 

3. After saying a few complimentary-——— 
the King handed him a 
4. Despite his 














leg, he stood as firm as 





a 





A Capital Word 


Entire, I am capital; 

Curtail me and I am still capital; 
Behead and transpose me and 

I am still looking for capital. 


Mrs. Wiggs’ Puzzle 


Mrs. Wiggs explained to Lovey Mary that 
she has a larger square cabbage patch now 
than she had last year, and will therefore have 
211 more cabbages. How many of our puzzle- 
ists can correctly estimate Mrs. Wiggs’ crop 
of cabbage heads so as to get a line on the 
sauerkraut trust? 


Concealed Rivers 


Find the name of a river concealed in each of 
the following sentences : 
1. We seriously meant to go. 
2. A rebel belonging to the tenth was shot. 
3. When with a mesmerizer, shut your eyes, 
4. She began gesticulating and I left. 


A Professor’s Discovery 


“ Here’s an interesting 
discovery,” said the 
Professor. ‘ You four 
boys are one year 

and your combi 
ages just equal mine. 
In fifty years the ages 
of Tom, Jim and Jerry 
will be double my x 
at that time.” 

ean tell the present age 
of Peter, the youngest 
boy ? 


Making Fractions 


If you can’t do this, ask teacher 


The numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 are at 
ranged in the fraction 6729/13458 to equal %. 
Now see if you can arrange those nine figures 
in other fractions to represent equivalents of 
1-3, 1-4, 1-5, 1-6, 1-7, 1-8, 1-9. 


A Puzzling Word 
How many young people know what this word 
is? 





My first is a circle, my second a cross, 
If you meet with my whole, look out for a loss. 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES 


Hidden Names: Madeira, Malta, Annapolis, 
Leeds, Glasgow, Goshen, Omaha, Amherst. 


What about this seven cents? Johnny and 
Mary each had 210 apples, which would have 
brought $1.75 at original selling prices of three 
for one cent and two for one cent. When 
stocks combined sold five for two cents, re 
eeipts were $1.68—hence the shortage of sev- 
en cents. 


Guess this consonant : 
sentence is made to read: 

bobbed and babbled. 

You’ve had it: A thorn in his foot. 

The one-price grocer: Sugar was sold for 
six and one-fifth cents a pound and flour for 
three and four-fifth cents. 


An old charade: Co-nun-dram. 


By adding ““b” the 
7 abes fa be 
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| An pronrin Wood-Pile 
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HEN cutting cord- wood pile the 

sticks with the bark side up, as 
shown. The result is wood that looks as 
bright and attractive when sold as on the 
day it was cut,—not weather-stained, mil- 
dewed and black. Making the wood look 
clean and bright helps sales and prices. 


One Farm Wood-Pile 


‘* Say, mother, I’ll be glad when I get 
that wood-pile into the wood- shed. 
Then I’ll be all through with it, won’t 
I, mother.’’ 

** No, John. You know I shall want you 
to carry out the ashes after the wood is 
burned up,’’ cheerfully replied mother. 

‘But then I’ll be through with it, 
mother ?’’ 

**Oh, no, I believe not, for you will 
then scatter the ashes on the corn-field, 
and father will plow them under in the 
spring. Then you will help him plant 
the corn, you know. The corn will grow, 
eating the ashes and earth about it, and 
by and by you will also eat sweet corn.”’ 

‘*Oh, we’ll sort of eat the wood our- 
selves, and that will surely be the end 
of this old wood-pile.’’ 

‘* Not quite,”’ said mother. ‘‘You know 
there will be the cobs left, and stalks of 
corn. We may feed them to the pigs, or 
to the cows, and that will give us meat 
or milk.’’ 

‘*Well, I never knew there w so 
much to a wood-pile before,’’ said*John, 
as he busied himself carrying in wood. 








Beating the Blizzard 


[Continued from page 52] 


Jim Vogel, after he had removed the icicles 
from his long moustache, “I sent Pete at one 
o’clock. Poor fellow! He has perished. At 
five I started out with Big Ben fora guide, 
but we couldn’t tell where we were going; 
we wandered around and came back to the 
house twice. We’d set out the third time 
when Ben began to whine and creep forward, 
and when he recognized you he gave a roar 
that made me feel good all over. This is won- 
derful! Tell me how you did it.” 

“That’s what I want to know,” put in 
Blanche. “1 was sure you were going in the 
wrong direction. What would have become 
of us if you had listened to me?” 

“It is a matter of science,” Clement an- 
swered modestly. I have had some experi- 
ence in surveying. When I started West I 
bought an excellent pocket compass, and to- 
night before leaving the schoolhouse I cut a 
little notch in the brass rim right where the 
point of the needle should be all the time to 
guide us straight home. Then; with my finger 
lightly touching the needle, I held the com- 
pass in my pocket all the time. That is the 
way I kept the right course.” 

“ So that’s the reason you refused to put on 
your mitten and kept your left hand bare!” 
exclaimed Blanche. 

“And I was afraid that an educated fool 
couldn’t make good on these Nebraska prai- 
ries!” said Jim Vogel. “But how did you 
ever get Gus Anderson to do what he did? 
Think of the way he carried crippled Richard 
and that girl!” 

“T gave Gus his chance and he made good.” 

“You certainly called out the best that was 
in him,” said Blanche. 

“Teacher, am I too old to go to college?” 
Gus inquired, as Clement bent over him where 
he was lying on the couch resting from his 
exhaustion. 

“« No, Gus ; men older than you are have gone 
to college and become well-educated men.” 

“Then I’m going. I called you ‘an educated 
fool’ because I didn’t know what a thinking 
man could do. Now I know.” 
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This year demands the 
biggest crops in history 
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Every patriotic farmer, every loyal 
gardener must use supremest effort to 
produce the needed food. _ Triple your 
acreage—it takes no more time or 
labor to sow and cultivate it with 
Planet Jrs, than your usual acreage 
with ordinary tools, for Planet Jr, Tools 
«| are scientifically constructed and enable 
you to do the work easier, quicker, 
and more thoroughly. 






















































Cultivator 





PS : is a special 
favorite, and there are more of them in use throughout the world 
than any other seeder made. Opens the furrow, sows all gar- 
den seeds (in hills or drills), covers, rolls down and marks the 
next row all at one operation. Hoes, plows, and cultivates all 
througk “he season, A hand machine that will pay for itself in 
time, labor mid seed saved in a single season. 


No. 12 Planet Jr. Double and Single Wheel-Hoe },2; 
hoes that are wonderful weed killers. The Plows open furrows, 
cover them and hill eroping crops. The Cultivator Teeth work P= 
deep or shallow. The Leaf Lifters save much time in late Ly 
work when plants are large or leaves too low for ordinary 4 
work. - Crops are straddled till 20 inches high, then the tool 4 
works between rows with one or two wheels. y 


S. L. ALLEN & CO, Inc. B27, 2207), 
72-page Catalog, fr 


ee! 
Illustrates Planet Jrs, doin VG & | 
actual farm and garden work, ap f, 

























describes over 55 different tools, Z 

including Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, SS 

Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Orchard-, - SS 

Beet- and Pivot-Wheel Ridin ~ CS = 
Cultivators. Write postal for y : or 
today! / q 










he little matter of 2S¢ in stamps or coin will bring you] the Pathfinder 

3 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth; now in its 28th year, This pa- 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
want to keep posted on whatis going oninthe world, at the least expense 
i = of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin 


clearly, fairly, briefly—hereitis. Send 1Se to show that you might like sucha paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 4 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. The Pathfinder,Box 41, Washington, D.C. 


Paint Without Oil | SAP xe NATCHCiven 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts F Saag etn a> 
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Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- oR we mPa. co. 
Five Per Cent. pein or: ingyen oo 
A Free Trial Package is Mailed to teat ipa taees Bate ‘om 
ee ee Wien ‘sold retara' our $1.50 and ‘we stad tide 





A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
pega ge te It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to makea : 
ome weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- ; 

le for outside or inside painting. It is the cement y BUSH CAR 
ee eee to — It vo pe eeny = S f A , 

ace, wood, stone or brick, spreads an s like 11 ‘f. On: -- rova 
oil paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. ppec p f 





















Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 3 North | Zh Vi 2 35 H. P. car. 116 in. 
 Sizeet, Adams, N.Y. and he will send youre free | eed Se oe py ear 
co. initorma- 
bias Address 3.1. Bush, President. 


tion s you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 








Goodrich 

et ence for 

wanted 

cars . 

Bush, Dept. B-14 
.» Bush Temple, Chicago, Ills. 
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OwnThis A Business 


Earn From’500!%to 
$1000” Per Month | 


° el Pah AT RR ee, 
. “" Dn 


Ban RE Oe ah nels ie ee 
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You can do this without previous milling 

experience with the American ‘‘Midget’’ 
Marvel self-contained, one man roller 
flour mill. The latest and most won- 
derful milling invention. 


Here is the best paying business in your 
community and second only to that of 
your banker in prestige and dignity. 


SS You can be the local flour miller 
iE 7, +With but a comparatively small 
<< YZ investment, and have easy, indoor 
SS work and an all year round profit- 
able business. 


Be the one to own this steady, money-making business 
KS your community, and supply the demand for 


be 99 [ America’s | FLO 
ELavO™ [community ur | 
Oo our registered and nationally advertised brand of flour, and you are given the free | 
\ Uf use of this brand. We advertise it for you. We start you in business with our Con-_ | 
—\" __ fidential Selling Plans and our Service Department, composed of a corps of skilled mill- | 


ing and flour experts, examines free each month samples of your flour, thus enabling you | 
to keep your product up to our high ** FLavo’’ standard. 


~ “MIDGET” il] 
he CriCal marver IVE 
is so improved and simplified that we teach you in a few demonstrations how 
to successfully operate it. A handsome machine, so sturdily built that it will 
last a lifetime. Requires but one-half the power and labor of the long 


system flour mill. It requires but small space, 10 H. P. and one man sufficient 
for a 25 Bbl. mill. 


This wonderful mill produces a larger yield of creamy white flour that is 
superior to most flours—a flour that contains most of the aromatic and vol- 
atile oils in which resides the nut-like flavor of the wheat berry. 


The American Midget Marvel Mill is built in seven sizes—15,25, 40, 50, 60, 
75 and 100 barrels daily capacity. It is sold on a 30-day free trial, you to be the sole 































judge as to whether it eomes up to our guarantee and your expectations. Thus you Angle-Ameti- 
are enabled to operate it and be assured of success before buying. can Mill Co 
Over 1,500 of these mills are earning unusual profits for their owners throughout ie at osha 


the United States. Here is an opportunity for you if you act at once. 
**FLavo”’ FLour is indemand in your community right now. You can start 
in this delightful money-earning business with as little as $3000. 


Write today for catalog and full particulars. Use the coupon. 


Anglo-American Mill Co. 
526-532 Trust Bldg. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


PN ¢ 
ra 
Pa 
Zi 1X RU iron bass s ols tthenaciusitectee, «ee 
YKN\\|VAA\\\ of: INO 2 8 scssb aainoveesnecibbtevekiie itso cis. cee 
of all kinds of Fruit trees, 
GIVEN com: EASTMAN | A Grand Stock i:2 sin. con= | Saad Gorn 2:00. 2s | 
Promo Film Pack Camera, for selling rieties. Also Seed Corn and garden is. Prices right. Bushels row ‘ 


ing va- 
r 25 pkgs. set enol a Catalogue Free. ERNST NURSERIES, Eaton, O., Box 6. Hieties, Highestyiclders. Best show segs eg 


alfalfa, §; wheat. 1200 acres. Sample on request baste. if 
GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 610, CHICAGO | MEN, get into the wonderful tailoring agency | fiitny for catslor. W. N. SOARFF & SONS, New Carlisle, Oho 
clothes yo We furnish fine sample outfit and 


. a6 ” 
45 Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | a sages Ma; Tailoring ye — Chicago, [ Say" 1 caw % fn The Senn Jommets 2d id 





a Please send me free 

ya full particulars regard- 
ing your mill, * “How bes 

I} Make You Succeed” and 
Evidence of Owners. 
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No, this hotel is not in Europe but in West Baden, Ind., U. S. A., and is often 
called the seventh wonder of the world. This magnificent hotel has been 
taken over by Uncle Sam. Here our boys will be nursed back to health and 
receive free the benefits of its famous springs and mineral baths for which 


civilians paid $15 a day 








A foe ever with us. Bells ring, whistles blow, sirens scream, big ioc clouds 

on hand. 
fire was in a restaurant and caused by a kettle of grease. Much smoke; big 
excitement; but fortunately little damage. Things are not always as exciting 


of smoke arise and our brave firemen have ariother real jo 


as they seem even in the life of a fireman 


This 











Home again after a glorious victory, The American fleet in the 
Hudson River, The boat Espeg: The B is the “ Pennsylva- 
nia” and the “big six’” would never speak in vain. Welcome 
to our gallant in blue who helped to guard the seas 
Copyright, Western Newspaper Union 








The greatest bloodless battle ever won! Here is the British fleet, 
led by Admiral Tyrwhitt’s flagship, the ““Curacoa,” bringing in 
the surrendered warships of the German navy 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 








Wilson and Poincare—America and France 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
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Our own “ Uncle Joe” Cannon operating a tractor. Joe is much interested 

in farming and sees the great possibilities in the use of tractors and power 

farming implements. All hail to every invention that helps Our Folks. The 
tractor is gaining in favor and usefulness all over the country 





it 


Marshal by President Poincare. At the le Marst 
Field Marshal Haig, General Pershing, General Gillian of Belgium, a Portu- 
guese Cannel, and General Hallor of the Polish Army 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


A line-up of the greatest military leaders of the werd. ie te Detain, pode A 
is More ° . 
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Just mail coupon below and we will 


send vost peir of 

these wonderful National 

Work Shoes at once—all 

charges proped. We invite 
u to try them at our risk. 
uilt solid fullof wear. Gen- 
wine oak leather soles. Se- 
lected wearproof leather 
uppers. The best work 
value ever offered! 
That is why we are 
giad to send them to 
you no money in ad- 
vance. Pay only $3.65 
on arrival. The shoes 
must con- 
vince you or 
you will 
not beout 













$36 
On Arrival 
Send NO Money = Feel how 
See Also our adv. on Ladies’ Shoes, page 78 ,ort and 


easy they are on your feet. Note the splendid, extra 
quality leather. en decide whether you want tokeep 
them. {f you do not think they are the greatest value 
you ever saw for less than $6, send them back at our, 
fexpense—it costs nothing to try—the risk Is ours. 


seasnaneae Mall Coupon Today «e“«auanz= 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. F 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send my pair postpaid. I will pay $3.6 on arrival. I 
am buying these on approval and my money back double 
quick if l want it. § risk nothing. 
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livered you FREE 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 
MIXED PAINTS 
Lg ae 
MONEY. In use 60 Years. Sew Se 


Lew prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
@. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HONEY OF SUPERIOR ITY, Also Groen 
for prices. £. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 
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A Barn for General Purposes 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


O be very exact, the 
title is ‘‘ General Pur- 
pose Barn No. 3,”’ and 

the plans were prepared by 
the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Departmentof the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. If 
you wish a complete set 
of blueprints, with bill of 
materials for the barn, 
send ten cents to Agri- 
cultural Engineering Be- 
artment, University of 
isconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Let’s discuss this plan a 
bit. At one end is a big 
concrete silo twelve feet 
in diameter—big enough 
to hold feed for about a 
dozen dairy cattle. The cow stalls, you 
notice, are arranged on either side of a 
central feeding alley; floors, tters 
and mangers are all of concrete. Further 
along is a large calf pen; also a box 
stall and a bull pen. At the far end 
are four horse stalls, floored with creo- 
soted blocks. 

As designed, the walls are framed of 
eight-inch studs to give space for venti- 
lating flues ; the cow stable is sheathed 
and ceiled. Personally, I object to hol- 
low frame walls ; they are dangerous in 
case of fire; they harbor rats, disease 
germs, dirt and undesirable things. A 
better way, I think, is to sheathe and 
paper the studs on the outside, under 
the weather boarding. 

The bull pen is very cramped—only 8 
x 4% feet. I suggest that this be in- 
creased to about ten feet square; with 
a little care in shifting things about, 
the plan can easily be altered to suit 
this larger size. Indeed, some other 
things might be changed, too; the box 
stall could be moved to a more isolated 





position, with a separate outside door, 
so that a cow with some contagious dis 
ease would be kept away from the herd. 

As shown, the silois built of reinforced 
concrete, although hollow tile can be 


used just as well. Of course, the barn 
can be made longer to accommodate a 
larger dairy herd ; in such case two silos 
must be built side by side with feed 
room between. 

Some dairymen object to using a bare 
concrete floor; they claim that a cow 
gets chilled «4 lying on the cold, damp 
cement, and her milk yield is thereby 
reduced. So the best modern cow sta- 
bles have the stalls floored with cork 
brick. A good litter of straw on top of 
the concrete will be nearly as warm. Of 
course, the more straw, the more labor; 
and the modern idea is to cut down to 
the lowest possible point the amount of 
labor needed. Wages are still the most 
costly thing about a farm, even though 
the war is over; and they are likely to 
~—s for some time. 

e interior equipment can be ele 








+ home-made stuff; but 
| don’t advise that. Litter 
‘ carriers, patent cow stan- 
‘ chions, milking machines, 
and so on, will cost some- 
thing, of course; but they 
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HORDES will pay in the long run 
every time. With proper 
labor-saving equipment, 
two men can easily do 
the work of three; and 
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SueigaP ede + good sum 
Floor plan of the general purpose barn 
with stanchions for fourteen cows 


; man will amount to a 
in a year’s 
time, and help toward that 
**Good Living and 10%.”" 


Breaking Lime Stone Boulders 


: By M. C. POTTER 


ANY people have trouble in blast- 
ing boulders. I find that most 
farmers prefer to drill holes with a rock 
drill in the rock to be broken, and load 
their charges into these holes. This 
method requires less dynamite than any 
other, yet I dislike it because of the 
hard work and the time taken in drilling. 
wf first operation is to dig a hole down 
by the side of the boulder, as deep as 
the boulder is imbedded in the ground. 
Then with a pointed steel bar I drive a 
hole close up under the stone, making 
it a point to get the end of the hole as 
nearly under the center of the boulder 
as I possibly can. In this hole my 
charge of dynamite is loaded. If it is 
a small stone the charge is loaded in an 
inch and one-half bore hole. If it is a 
large one the end of the hole is enlarged 
so that it will accommodate a charge of 
the size required to turn the stone out. 
Sixty per cent straight dynamite is 
very expensive nowadays. erefore, 
I use, two grades of dynamite in order 


to reduce costs. A fast, shattering, ex- 
pensive dynamite is not requi: for 
this first operation. I use a thirty-five 
_ cent ammonia dynamite. Frequent- 
this charge under the rock, which 
should be well tamped in, will break the 
rock in two or more pieces. = . 
However, my main object in making 
this first shot is not to break the stone, 
but to turn it out of the ground. After 
getting it out on the surface, I select 
what appears to me to be the most vul- 
nerable point of the stone—a little cav- 
ity is desirable. At that point I place 
my second charge, called the mudcap 
charge. A fast, shattering dynamite, 
sixty per cent straight, is needed for 
this work. I remove the cartridge paper 
and crumble the dynamite, then put it 
down into a compact mass in the cavity 
or depression. ‘The cartridge paper 18 
then laid over the little heap of dyna- 


mite and the charge is covered with @ — 


thick cap of wet earth. A ‘heavy plas- 
tic clay makes the best mudcap. ' 
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Finding Good Names for Farms 


Tet MAA j IHT 
FEBRUARY, 1919 














have a name, just as every house 
in the city has a number. The 
better the name fits the place, the more 
value it will add to it. 

Some names are so ‘‘highfalutin’’ 
that the owners are ashamed to use 
them for fear people will poke fun at 
them. Instead of making a good im- 
pression, as a well-fitting name will, 
they make a poor one. So, if your farm 
is not already named, get to work and 
find a good one’ for it. No place is 
too small. But make it modest, make 
it easy to pronounce, make it fit, make 
it a name to be proud of, one that will 
add value in case you ever want to sell, 
a name that will make your wife, your 
children and your friends take pride in 
the farm. 

Particularly don’t select a name that 
may damage the farm, such as Stony 
Acres, Briar Ranch, Skytop, Sourlands, 
Lowlands, Rockyfields, Lonesome, Dry- 
run, Grandview, etc. Such names con- 
vey the impression that the farm is 
badly located or that the land is poor. 
If you can name the farm for some his- 
toric incident connected with it, do it 
with a name like Indian Garden, War- 
rior Run, Salt Lick, Deer Lick, Indian 
Post, Wigwam, Tomahawk, Arrowhead, 
Hunter’s Notch, or the name of the In- 
dian tribe or some noted chief who may 
have lived near-by. 

Families from across the water may 
name their farms after the place they 
came from and thus preserve the mem- 


| Dix farm, big or little, should 


ories of their old homes. But these 


names must be easy to spell and pro- | 
nounce in English. Many of the town- | 
ships and counties in the older sections | 


were named in this way. Argyle Farm, 
Emerald Farm, Breton Farm, Snowdon 
Farm, Surrey Farm, Stavanger Farm, 
Chamounix Farm, are examples of such 
names, and they are good names, too. 
Fancy names of foreign origin seldom 
fit a work-a-day farm. Bon Air (French), 
Buena Vista (Spanish), Abend Ruhe 
(German), ing “7 Bideawee, Hal- 
cyon, Bonnie Brae, Montpelier, Idlewild, 
Belle Mead and such names are more suit- 
able for town bungalows or city estates. 
Another class of names is made by 
combining parts of your own name wit 
that of your wife or children. Markatan 
Farm is made up of parts of Mary, Kate 
and Ann. Charles and Mary have.been 
used to make Charmary Farm. Harry 
and Lillie partly combined are Harlie 
Farm. Joseph and Ellen would show 
Joellen Farm, and so on. Such names 
have the advantage of not being easily 


‘imitated. Last names could be used in 


the same way, only be sure that the 
name is not too unusual or hard to spell 
or pronounce. If so, give up this idea 
and select some name that describes the 
farm itself. 

The following are good, strong, sen- 
sible names which describe the location 
or natural surroundings. From them you 
probably can find one that fits and, if 


not, they will suggest how to find a name 


along the same lines: 


Acrefair Deepdale Hazelhurst Mountain Meadow Sunnybrook 
Applegate Deer Foot Hickory Northview Sunnycrest 
Ashland Doerun Hidaway Oakdale Sunny Height 
Atglen Doveland Highash Oak Lane Sunnylea 
Beechgrove Eastover Highland ‘ Oak Ridge Sunnyslope 
Beechland Echo Farm Hillerest Okeby Sunset 
Brightwocd Edgewood Hillside Orchard Sycamore 
Broadacre Elmwood Homecroft Orchard Knob Table Rock 
Broadview Evergreen Homelands Overlook Tall Cedar 
Brookside Fairacre Hopeland Pine Bluff Three Hills 
Brookwood Fair Dale ae we Pinehurst Twin Oak 
Buck Hill Fairholme Inglewood Pine Ridge Uplands 
Burroak Fair Oak Intervale Pleasant Hill Valley Home 
Cedar Crest Fatland Iron Springs Pleasant Valley Valley View 
Cedar Lane Fern Hill Juniper Poplar Grove Walnut Grove 
Cherry Lane Fernwood Lakeside Rabbit Run Wayside 
Clear View Fruitvale Lindengrove Red Gable Wendover 
Cloverdell Glendale Locust Lane Red Oak Westhill 
Cloverland Glen, Lone Oak Red Roof Westover 
Clovernook Glenw Lone Pine Riverside Whitegate 
Clover Patch Grassland Maplebrook ‘ide Willowdale 
Cool Creek Greendale Maywood Rosedale Willowmoor 
Cottonwood Greendell Meadowbrook Roselands Willowpoint 
Creekside Greenfield Meadows Sevenoaks Winterhaven 
Crestwood Greenway Meadowside Sleepy Hollow Woodland 
Crossway Greenwood Meadowview Springdale Woodlawn 
Crystal Spring Happycreek Merryland Springlands Woodside 
Daleland Hawthorn Milldale Summit Hill Yewdell 





Here is a list. of endings for. farm 
names with their meanings. These may 
be added on to family names such as 
Smithdale Farms, Harrisholm Farm, 
‘Wilsonwold Farm, Olesoncroft Farm, 
Peterslea Farm, Thomasthwaite Farm, 
etc, In getting up such a name try, as 


in all other cases, to get a name that 
fits the farm. 
Croft, a small field, or high and dry land, 
or a very smaijl farm. 
Green, a narrow valley ; a hollow be- 
tween hills. 2e7 
[Continued on page 74] 


















: I have six 

very good rea- 
sons for suggesting to 
my patients the use 
of Colgate’s 


] Cleans the teeth thor- 
oughly without injuri- 
ous chemicals. 


2 Polishes them to natur- 
al whiteness without 


harmful grit. 


Corrects an acid condi- 
tion of the mouth. 


Retards the growth of 
decay germs. 


Delights by its delicious 
flavor—(a “medicine” 
taste does not neces- 
sarily mean efficiency). 


6 Leaves the mouth 
wholesome and the 
breath pure. 


You, too, should use Colgate’s, 
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Attach to your stove, 
.\ fill the tank with kero- 








Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 


Very small charge for lessons only eg tee success 
or nocharge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 
CHICAGO, IIL. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 466, 
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Use Your 
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4 A U z 8 o 
AS a 
Se Stationary 


Ne eA Engine. 


s (es y sf 


here’s a great 
fuel shortage 
—Protect your- 
self—saw your 
own wood. It’s 
wos with our 
ment and 
your car to furnish power. A big couip= and money 
saver foryou. Doesalls 14H. P engine can do. 
Fits: Ford Studebaker 
F son Overland 
Reo 


Dodge 
Hudson Buick & others 


Furnishes plenty ot pe »wer for filling silo, running 
shredders, grinding feel, sawing wood, etc. 


Get one “= mw tart ga $35.00 


Write forCircular 394 
St. Paul, 


[a¥e Fouts FR 
AVTO POWER 
EQUIPMENT 
Minn, 


LAWRENCE AUTO POWER Co, 
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Minnesota 
Street, 





The Strongest 
Most Dependable 
Double Geared Mill 


Gives longer and better ya service 
than any other—and at less expense for 
upkee —. Have an abundance of water—let 
the wind do the pumping for nothing with 


Original double geared mill— 
strongest and most depend- 

able windstill de. r eA t 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. EZ - 











‘i  FAYTON AIRLES 


oo 2 ak — 
Can't Puncture 
Can’t Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and vulcanized or 
tube, Nothi — + place et an inner 
tube ing can happe: wear. 
30x3 and 30x3}2 sizes only—Ford Seto: More 
than 50,000 care yx to! them in 6 years. 
+4 m exclusi 
Big Money dealer ~ and oni: Tire 
experience unnecessary. Write today for terms. 
Dept.F.3.The Bayton Rubber Mfg. Co. Dayten, 0. 
































| right over and refund that money. 
, course, 
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The opinions below are the opinions of Our Folks—The Farm Journal 
expressly disclaims all responsibility therefor 


HY did the Food Administration 

confer with the packers instead 

of the farmers when the price 
of hogs was fixed, and why were the 
farmers turned down on $2.40 wheat? 
Why were Illinois farmers forbidden to 
feed the barley they raised—is this 
wanted to make beer ? 

Why did Hoover keep the American 
sugar refiners out of the market until 
England and Canada bought up the raw 

roduct and caused the sugar famine 

ere? Does Mr. Hoover know that 
many of the western farmers did net 
realize more than $1 a bushel for their 
wheat, this through the means of dis- 
honest and unfair grading? Does Mr. 
Hoover realize that the price of $2.20 a 
bushel for wheat in Chicago leaves a 
gang of thieves and profiteers between 
the farmer and the established market 
place? Why not make it Liverpool, 


| England, instead of Chicago? B. B. 


Who Will Answer This? 


You are always boosting the county 
agent ‘‘fad’’ for selfish purposes, and 
against the wishes of about three-fourths 
of the farmers. Every little humbug of 
a paper that lives and thrives off others 
is mostly doing the same, If people 
were more intelligent there would be a 
lot less of pulpwood used for humbugging 
the people. The middlemen have been 
well cared for by the Government, for 
their votes are legion; all the money 
they have is wrung from producers. Yet 
they want farmers to raise big crops. 
Our Government is to blame for the 
shortage of help by letting the middle- 
men, shopkeepers and newspaper men 
loaf in town, and live by profiteering in 
work that is as useless as President 
Wilson said of baseball. R. J. M. 


— 


“Working in a Shop or Factory 
Is Child’s Play” 


| Why isn’t an experienced farmer worth 


as much raising corn or wheat as he is 
mining coal or working in a factory ? 

It requires more brain and brawn to 
be an A-1 farmer than to be an A-1 ma- 
chinist, carpenter or other mechanic. 
Compared to working on a farm, work- 
ing in a shop or factory is child’s play, 
both as to hours and work performed. 

If factory employees are worth fifty 
cents or more an hour for eight hours 
of time (not necessarily eight hours’ 
work), with time and half for overtime, 
why isn’t an experienced farmer work- 
<= a farm worth as much? 

armers can not expect their help un- 
less they can compete in the labor mar- 
ket with factories that are guaranteed 
‘10% and cost’’ by the Government. 

One man I know has rented his farm 
and moved to the city, claiming he can 
thus pay for his farm more quickly. 


| Farmers and farm help will continue to 
| move cityward as long as present con- 
| ditions exist. S. F. B. 


nt 


“A Slippery Article ”’ 


The article in November Farm Journal, 
‘* Check Paid by Mistake,’’ seems to lay 


| no stress on our moral obligations re- 
| gardless of civil law. When Mr. Ander- 


son answered that phone call at home 
he should have told that cashier that it 
would be all right; that he would = 
that would take backbone and 


sand; but Anderson could hold his head 
up and look the cashier in the eye the 
next time he did business at the bank. 
Were I to ask that cashier for a rec- 
—— of Mr. Anderson, I should 
xpect that cashier to hesitate and say, 
ell, really, I can not say anythin 
illegal against him, but as a persona 
friend of yours I will say he is a slipper, 
article.’’ And that would have consi 
erable weight if Anderson were asking 
endorsement of a note or some personal 
loan. Would not Mr. Anderson have 
shown better business acumen to have 
inquired as to Stevenson’s financial 
standing before doing business with 
him? A. R. S. 


——— 


**Farmers Are To Blame ”’ 


Farmers are for the most part wholly 
unorganized in any practical way. They 
are a constant prey to changing weather 
conditions and are compelled to battle 
against innumerable pests. It is safe 
to say that the financial return to the 
average American farmer is less than 
that received by the lowest paid me- 
chanic in any trade. 

How can farmers compete in the labor 
market for necessary help, when it is re- 
membered that in place of eight hours, 
and extra pay for overtime, the farmer’s 
daily work begins with the rising sun and 
is more often than otherwise finished by 
the light of the moon? How can they 
raise the necessary capital, out of their 
meager returns, for drainage and ferti- 
lizing and costly mechanical tools ? 

Farmers are in some degree to blame 
for these conditions. There must be 
more organization of farm interests that 
will result in more cooperative buying 
and more collective bargaining for the 
sale of what they produce. 

There must be more economical pur- 
chase and more intelligent use of fertil- 
izers, rotation of crops to meet prospec- 
tive market conditions as well as to 
improve soils, cooperative use of farm 
tractors and other high-priced machin- 
ery. H. H. 


a 


“Why Undo That Training ?”’ 


During the recent rejoicing when the 
first glad news came that the war was 
ended, a number of men were riding up 
and down Main street at a furious rate. 
No police interfered, a tire blew out and 
their car was thrown against a pole, in- 
stantly killing one man and injuring 
others. The driver was intoxicated— 
he is held for manslaughter. Although 
he was drunk he is held reponsible for 
what he did. 

Is there no way to hold responsible 
those whose majority vote, at a special 
election held here last year, kept the 
most of our saloons in existence? Why 
does not our Government fight the sa- 
loon and the deadly cigarette as they 
now fight the San Jose scale or the 
gypsy-moth? Are our boys and girls of 
less value than the products of our 
fields. 

A soldier is forced to give up liquor in 
the interest of better service. Why not 
oblige those at home to do the same in 
the interest of better lives and service 
at home? Our Government has done 
and will do marvelous things, and one of 
these will be, I hope and pray, to pro- 
hibit forever the manufacture and sale 
of liquor which degrades the men and 
women they have tried to prepare for 
life by education and physical — 
Why undo that training? Mrs. MT. Fi 
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Pneumonia—What It Is 
By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


& a general way pneumonia is any 


condition of the lungs which makes 
them impermeable to air. The two 
most common forms of the disease are 
known respectively as ‘‘lobar’’ and 
‘‘bronchial’’ pneumonias. The former 
is due to the presence of a germ known 
as the ‘‘pneumococcus”’ and the lung 
condition is only a local manifestation 
of a general disease. The latter usually 
occurs as a complication of some already 
existing disease. In the lobar form one 
or more of the larger divisions of the 
lung known as ‘‘lobes’’ become filled 
with a liquid which may become solid. 
The bronchial form is caused by the 
plugging of one or more of the smaller 
divisions of the bronchial tubes, shutting 
off the air in the smaller divisions of the 
jung which are known as ‘‘lobules’’— 
meaning little lobes. 

Lobar pneumonia generally runs a 
definite course, death or recovery tak- 
ing place inside of two weeks. Bron- 
chial pneumonia may recur in one bron- 
chus after another and continue for 
many weeks. Both forms are fraught 
with danger and need careful watching. 

So-called ‘‘central’’ pneumonia is a 
condition where the deeper lobes are 
consolidated and are hard to diagnose, as 
the healthy lobes floating over the dis- 
eased portion obscure the signs of con- 
solidation of the liquid. 

If the exudate, or liquid, of pneumonia 
does not clear up, pus may form and a 
lung abscess is the result. When sec- 
tions of the lung die, the condition is 
known as gangrene of the lung. _ 

Passive pneumonias are those which 
occur in the aged from a general passive 
congestion due to poor circulation. 
Pleuro-pneumonia means pleurisy with 
pneumonia and is geo 4 always present, 
the pain being due to the pleurisy. 

Pneumonias resulting from injury are 
known as ‘‘traumatic.’’ After the ad- 
ministration of ether as an anasthetic 
we often have the so-called ‘‘ether’’ 
pneumonia. 

During the recent epidemic most of 
the fatal cases of pneumonia were of 
the bronchial form ; the patient not be- 
ing able to clear out the lung, literally 
drowning in his own secretions. 

In order to treat the condition prop- 
erly, itis important to know just what 
form the disease has taken. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


T. B. C., Salem, Ore.: For dry itching 
eczema of the knees, try the following: 
Unguentum Resorcin Comp., National For- 
mulary. It is possible that the trouble is 
psoriasis. If so, this ointment will do no harm. 
The general health should also be considered. 


Subscriber, Aurora, Col.: The pain from 
gas in the intestines, coming several hours 
after eating, indicates some trouble below the 
stomach, asarule. Procure the tablets known 
as “Gastric Dyspepsia” (Richards) and take 
two one hour after each meal; if the bowels 
act too freely, only one should be taken. 
Lemon juice in hot water may be taken if it 
agrees with the patient. Salt taken in the 
food does not. “ dissolve the bones.” 


Reader, New York: It takes a great deal 
of experience and training to become an ex- 
pert in the use of the X-ray for either diag- 
nostic or therapeutic work. Consult one whom 
you know to be well versed in this branch in 
order to receive real benefit. An X-ray pic- 
ture improperly taken is exceedingly mislead- 


ing. The same rule would apply to the X-ray 
_ treatment of skin diseases. To. illustrate: 


Not many years since a person supposed to 
have swallowed a plate containing false teeth 
had an X-ray photograph taken showing the 
location of the plate. After the gullet had 
been opened and no plate found, a search was 
made and it was found in the patient’s room. 





_ MEDICAL inquiries: from Our Folks may be sub- 


mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 
in its turn, if of interest to the general reader. 
All inquiries will be acknowl vice 

Address, 
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Soothe Chapped Hands 
with Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 


The cleansing, soothing lather of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap {H}} 
aids in healing hands cracked and chapped by winter winds. 
Genuine pine tar and coconut oil perfectly combined in this 
all-weather soap keep the skin soft and clean. 


A special drying process eliminates every bit of excess 
moisture. That is why a little soap makes so much lather. 
The color and: odor are those of genuine pine tar unadulterated | 
with artificial perfumes and other non-cleansing materials. | 


Grandpa’s Wonder Soap quickly gives a rich foamy lather 
that carries the healing, cleansing pine tar right down into the 
pores. The coconut oil gently loosens the dirt and softens 
the hardened skin tissue. 


Send the attached coupon for free sample. 


GRAN DPA’ 


Wonder Soap 


The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 





ee 


THE BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. Gentlemen :—Please send 


me sample cake of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar. 
Pp p ££ I 


Be Arnot Set ge 
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Day 
100 Power Incandescent 
@ pure white light from (kerosene) coal 
@ oil. Beats either a oy or electricity. 
COST ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 
We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our Special Offer to secure 
a Beacon temp EE to try. Write 
today. AGENTS WANTED. 
CO., 96 Home Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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POWER WASHER 


ing Wringe’ 
clothes nice and clean by Engine or 
Motor. Can be used by hand. 5 styles. 
Absolute satisfaction Guaranteed, 


DIRECT A 
$26.85 FictoRy PRICES 
Sent 
NOM 
for Free Catalog today. 


Box 305 








rT. Washes dirtiest 






10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 

Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 

tone for clearnéss, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 

at our expense if it fails to make . Ask today for the 

Beautifull y Hlustrated Symphonola Book FREE 

Shows this and other Symphonola styles, soid on easy payments. 
fc st 





on 30 days Free trial. 
ONEY N. Write & 






FENCE C0. 
Hilinois. 








Get our list of the latest song, 
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Will You Risk 15c 


Instantly removes grease 7 
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Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 
























going to give away two more. 
corner and I|’]I tell you about it. 


will help me 





I am Going to Give Away 
Two More Automobiles 


I have been giving away automobiles for a long time. 
Send me the coupon down in the 


I am going to give away these automobiles and other rewards to those who 
e get subscriptions to The Farm Journal. 
few people actually try for the cars I give away. 


DHE FARM. JOURNAL 









Now I’m 


You would be surprised to know how 
And how easy it is for those who do! 
















$985 Overland Touring Car 
$525 Ford Touring Car 
$250 Piano or Motocycle 











| $2000 in Rewards 


100 Diamond Ring 
75 Victor Victrola 
Rewards duplicated in case of ties. 


$40 Elgin Gold Watch 
$25 Eastman Kodak 











and complete in every 


details of my offer. 
listed above. 


Mail me the coupon now, today. 


The Overland I am going to give away is the latest 1919 model, fully equipped 
and will be delivered right at some one’s front door without 
a cent of cost to them. Don’t you want to get it? Send me the coupon and I'll tell you 


Mail the Coupon for Full Detailsemy 





how. The other car I shall give away is a latest model Ford Touring Car, also fully 
- equipped. Would you rather have it? As soon as I receive the coupon I’ll send you full 
Besides the two cars I’m going to give away the other rewards 
Surely there is something in that list you want. 


SEND NO MONEY 


CUT OUT AND MAIL——DO IT NOW 





You have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. Just as soon as I receive it, I'll 
mail you full details of my plan, my 
Auto Book which gives full descriptions 
of both the cars, and a surprise that will 
help you to become the owner of one of 
these splendid rewards. Mail the coupon 
—you can not know all the features of. 
my plan unless you do. 

Don’t send me any money—not 
even a postage stamp, but mail the 
coupon before you forget it. 


The Reward Man 


The Farm Journal, Philada., Pa. 

















The Reward Man 12 J 
The Farm Journal 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me full information about the automobiles 


you are giving away. The signing of this coupon does not 
obligate me in any way. 


Name 





P.O. 








State R. F. D. Box 
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farm should be 


bird-houses and 
nesting. 
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containing a bird bath, drinking 
founts, food-houses, lunch-counters, 


A lack of safe nesting places is realized 
Special Sanctuary Houses jy aj] bird lovers. The hollow trees which 


There are now very few hedges and 
thickets, and most of the streams and 
ereeks which were bordered with rushes 


Make Your Farm a Bird Sanctuary 


Every community should have its 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, and every 


a bird Sanctuary 


safe thickets for 


No. 12 


Wren or Bluebird 
State which kind wanted 


25 for $7.50 a r , Price $1.25 
60 for 14.00 made ideal nesting places have disappeared. S for 3.50 
100 for 25.00 oS fon 14.09 


and vines.are either dried up or filled in. 


Birds are the natural enemies of all 
Insects cause a yearly loss 
to our crops of more than $1,000,000,000. 
Be patriotic, put up bird-houses now and 


insect life. 


save the birds. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 








The Mystery of the Mountains 4 


[Continued from page 51] 


on fortune in being thus taken to the — 


mystery, and by Zollman himself, seem- 

incredible ; and especially so when at 
last Zollman, standing proudly beside 
the Thing, started to speak. 

‘*You are now in the presence,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ of my secret.”’ 

More puzzled than ever, Allerton sai 
with the first touch of impatience he h 
permitted himself to show : 

‘But how does it work, Zoltman ? 
What is it for, and how the "dickens—”’ 
es suddenly remembered the réle he was 

er how’s it going to help 
he ended, somewhat lamely. 

""Sollan stooped down under pretense 
of adjusting his shoe-lace, but really to 
conceal the fierce, exultant passion that 
leapt to his eyes. When he stood erect 
he was again bland, polite, solicitous— 
the erfect host. 

Ve you will come with me,”’ he said, 
turning toward the narrow stairway 


that led to the lower floor, “‘ you will re~ 7 


ceive a speedy answer to your questions,” 

He preceded Allerton down the stairs 
and out into the sunshine. Pausing a 
short distance from the front porch he 
pointed toward a scrubby pine tree 
that grew on the very edge of the moun- 
tain precipice. 

oo geen will walk to yonder tree,’’ he 
said, in a purring voice, 7, will get 
your answer. Speedily, as I said.’’ 

Allerton’s impulse was to make a 
laughing rejoinder to such an abourdital : 
but second thought advised him to 
humor the old man. So, feeling very 
much like a fool, he walked to the 
stunted pine tree and sto ~ pag within a 
foot of the perilous cli 
nonsense of the thing overcame him, 
and he looked back over his shoulder 
with a smile of protest on his lips. 

It was then he realized in a flash Zoll- 
man’s diabolical plan. 

[To be concluded in March] 





Finding Good Names for Farms 


[Continued from page 71] 
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Dale, a space of level or gently rolling ; 


ground between hills of nogreat height 


with a stream flowing through it. Dell 3 


has the same meaning. 
Brae, a stretch of sloping ground. 


Holm, a river meadow, a low, flat tract 4 
of land by the side of 2 river, some- — 


times spelled ‘‘ holme.’ 


Thwaite, a field of ground reclaimed to © 


tillage. 


Hurst, a grove or thicket. 


Wold, hig cog | ground, bare of woods, 4 
low ground between 4 


Vale, a tract o 
hills. 


Lea, a grassy field or gt any open ’ 
e 


untilled or level tract of land. 
If you need any more help write the 4 
Editor and he will suggest a fitting name. 
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}, either the stalks of weeds, corn-stalks, 


. jecting them all, 





The Man Who Would Not 
Work for Washington ~ 


[Continued from page 41] 


crops were from two to three bushels of 
wheat per acre ; and my father’s farm, 
although poor clay soil, gave from twenty 
to thirty bushels. 

The General’s cattle at that time were 
all in poor condition, except his mules 
(bred from American mares), which 
were very fine, and the Spanish ass sent 
to him as a present by the king of Spain. 

After I had landed my horses at Alex- 
andria, 1 wanted some place for them 
cheaper than a tavern or inn. I had 
offered to me a stable and hay for my 
horses, and board and lodging for my | 
son to take care of them. This I readily 
accepted, hay being a very scarce article. 

When I had been about seven days at 
Alexandria, I hired a horse and went to 
Mt. Vernon to view my intended farm, 
of which General Washington had given 
me a plan, and a report along with it— 
the rent being fixed at 1,800 bushels of 
wheat for 1,200 acres, or money accord- 
ing to the price of that grain. I must 
confess that if he would have given me 
the inheritance of the land for that sum, 
I durst not have accepted it. 

I slept at Mt. Vernon, and experienced 
a very kind and comfortable reception, 
but did not like the land atall. I saw 
no green grass there, except in the gar- 
den ; and this was some English grass, 






| Money Back if deg Satisfied on 
90-Day a 

Don’tmiss tHaéppurtnetes coe 

to get a High-Grade WITTE 

Engine at a Direct-From-Fac-. 

tory price. Before you select 

engine, get my test offer? 

and new book sh oes . 
ay? I can save you $15 

1 to $200 on pind we 2to 
80 Horse-Power, 


WITTE 


KEROSENE ees... 


ENGINES “csco- meus aed- Prides 
90 Days to Decide | Power at Lowest Cost 


best proo roof that you should own “As 
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of success building engines exclusively is 


your name and address 

Do this today. 9 A, oS : 
Write ForMy New FREE Book t, tc oe - 
“HOW TO JUDGE ENGINES”’—The greatest of allen gine gi “a 
books—the best ‘illustrated and printed—the most t widely Ree 

talk out, and most extensively 

to yo this original, nistructive, valuable and pe rae 
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appearing to me to be a sort of couch- 





grass ; it was in drills. There were also 
six sainfoin plants, which I found the 
General valued highly. I viewed the oats 
which were not threshed, and counted 
the grains upon each head ; but found 
no stem with more than four’ grains, and 
these of a very light and bad quality, 
such as,I had never seen before; the 
longest straw was of about twelve inches. 
The wheat was all threshed, therefore I 
could not ascertain the produce of that; 
Isaw some of the straw, however, and 
thought it had been cut and prepared for | 
the cattle in the winter; but I believe I | 
was mistaken, it being short by nature ; | 
and with threshing out it looked like 
chaff, or as if chopped with a bad knife. 

The General ha two threshing ma- 
chines, the power given by horses. The 
clover was very little in bulk, and like 
chaff ; not more than nine inches long, 
and the leaf very much shed from the 
stalk. By the stubbles on the land I 
could not tell which had been wheat, or 
which had been oats or barley; nor 
could I see any clover roots where the 
clover had grown. 

The weather was hot and dry at that 
time ; it was in December. The whole 
of the different fields were covered with 








or what is called sedge—something like 
spear-grass upon the poor limestone in | 
ngland ; and the steward told me noth- | 
ing would eat it, which is true. Indeed, 
he found fault with everything, just like 


Western Canada for 
years has helped to feed 
world—the same r 
bility - production still rests u 


While high prices for Grain, Cattle an 
are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 


Land capable of yielding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—good grazing land at much less. 
ion farms paid for from a dade ye year’s crop. Raising cattle, sheep 
es bri ha success. Government encourages farming 
Railway and Land Co.’s offer ts 
to Home Seekers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate 
K\\ interest. Western Canada offers low taxation, good ets and 
. shipping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 
For ne as to reduced railway rates, location of land, illustrated 
\) literature, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, ‘Canada, or 
i ROR ak Reras eaas A 
- e ide. Columbus, ‘) . . 


Burress ih wis. 


sit Jackson Paul, 
ey porate, 








a foreigner ; and even told me many un- 
pleasant tales of the General, so that I 
began to think he was suspicious of my | 
having come to take his place. But | 
(God knows !) I would not choose to | 
aceept it.’ 

After examining many farms and re- | 
arkinson finally set- 
tled at Orange Hill, three miles from 
Baltimore ; but a year or two of farm- 
ing in America were enough, and he then 
returned to England. 
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In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


dences metal roofing is is positively unequaled. ™ 
LO-KEYSTONE Oopper Steel vanized Sheets are the most dur- 
anufactured. Acttal eI ’ 
proved the ne papertontey of thie 1 materia! for Roofi 
STEEL is ape osnence 
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r free ‘‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 
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on 
money in advance. The shoes 
«must and will convince you, 

ise you will not be out 


ON ARRIVAL 

Send NO Money 
Worn ev ere now because they'n re blessed 
fort and built full of solid wear. Two full oak Soother 
svles—deuble the wear of ordinary shoes. Broad, low 
double-wear heels. Selected uppers of s lendid 
quality leather, durable, soft and pliable. 
velvet on tender feet. Dirt excluding to e. Built 
to stand mud, water and roughest wear. is smash- 
ing value direct to you from the shoe market of the 
world at the lowest price ever quoted for U. S. Army 
Last Shoes, only 83.85, postage free. Wecan’t say 
how soon these will be all sold out at this price, so 
/don't wait! ‘ 


===="Mall This Coupon, Now l*==== 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. F 

Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send my pair ARMY SHOES postpaid. 1 will pay only 


$33.85 on arrival Since I am buying these on approval, 
my money back double-quick if I want it. J risk nothing. 








Name 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind \, 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with * 


also other Bunches or swellings. No blister,no | 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economical 


—only a few drops required at an application. 
$2.50 per bottle, delivered. Book 3 R free. 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ask Your Dealer 


for the Genuine twan Post 
Hole and Well Auger or lwan 
Hercules Post Hole Digger. 


is made in sizes 


kinds of soil but not in rock. Rapid 
and easy. Costs no more than im- 
itations. For post holes, wells. pros- 
pecting for phosphate, clay and sand 


Get the Genuine Iwan 
IWANBROS., Dept. A, South Bend, tnd. 


Mfrs. post hole and drain tools, hay 
knives, revolving chimney tops. 




















It Pays to Dehorn 


—— cows give more milk; take 
less room; are gentle and easily han- 
died, Steers fatten quicker and are 
harmless—they pay better. The new 
ed Dehorner 





removes horns quickly, cleanly | and 
safely. Shear has slid 
bruising. 
back 





Box 100, Pomeroy, Pa, 


bEAT i TONEANES|NEWTOWs 





PER AND INDIGESTION COMPOUND 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause ae Prevents 
Colic, Staggers etc. Best Oan- 
ditioner and W orm Ex- 
= er..26 years sale. Three 
arge cans suaventecse 
cure Heaves ?, money refunded. The 
Ist or 2nd can often cures. $.60 and $1.10 per can at dealers’ 
or prepaid by parcel post. Booklet free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohic 


Shear With Machines 


Old ways of shearing leave too much wool on the 
sheep. Wool is scarce and commands high prices. 
Buy that sheep shearing machine NOW—they’re 
going to be ecarce this season. Get a Stewart No. 
9 Ball Bearing Machine with 4 sets of knives. 
Costs only $14. You'll more than save that much 
in wool. Order now while our stock is complete. 
Or send for 1919 catalog. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. 148, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Hil. 








Have your stock 
WORMS 2: spring. Emerson Deed stot heen have ~ Re 
1/ c. ER Sau a" Compu ND 





Care of Calk Wounds 
[Continued from page 16] 
or three thorough treatments should be 
given the first day. Plugs of cotton may 
be soaked in the tincture of iodine and 
packed in the wound. 

After this first thorough treatment, 
use a drying antiseptic wder, com- 
posed of equal parts by bulk, of iodoform, 
tannic acid and boracic acid, applying 
lightly three times a day. It is of the 
utmost importance to keep such a wound 
out of mud and filth. M. H.R 


Get Rid of al Ox-Warble 


To save hides, much needed now for the 
leather used in footwear, harness and 


| saddles, cattle growers should get rid of 


the ox-warble, commonly known as 

‘* vrubs,’’ on the backs of cattle. 

To destroy this insect squeeze out the 
grubs during the winter or early in the 
spring, as soon as the hole in the skin 
is large enough and crush them. Killing 
the grub under the skin by pressure, or 
by the application of grease or kero- 


| sene, is not recommended, as it is likely 


to cause infection and produce a bad sore. 


————————— 


A Cow That Pulls Hair 


‘*What shall I do for a cow that pulls 


hair ?’’ writes one of Our Folks. ‘‘If | 
there is no other cow near, she pulls hair | 


from her own body.’’ 
The cow probably craves some ingre- 


dient that is lacking in her ration, but 


indigestion or the pregnant state often 
is the cause of depraved appetite. Allow 
free access to rock salt and add wheat 
bran to the ration. If that does not 


| suffice, spray the cow and her mates 


with a solution of coal-tar dip. 


A Clever Cow 


An Illinois man bought a lot of stock, 


| including a cow and her calf, which he 


was driving home. A river was reached 
which the cattle hadtoford. The water 
was deep, and as the cattle plunged in 
they were swept off their feet, the 
mother cow among the rest. The calf 
was carried several rods down stream by 
the current, and when the cow regained 
her footing and discerned this she swam 
down the stream below her calf, so that 
the current drove the young creature 
against the protecting body of its mother. 

The cow started for the shore, the 
calf swimming beside her. About mid- 
way of the river the swift current 
swept the calf away and it floundered 
down stream again. Once more the 
mother went tothe rescue. Her efforts 
the second time were successful and 


both swam safely to shore. E. T.- 


Market Crops on Four Feet 


Where is a man who would not rather 
have two loads of hay instead of one 
from each acre, when the loads are ap- 
proximately the same size? The illus- 
tration shows how it is possible prac- 
tically to double the yield of hay by 
sending crops to market on four legs 
instead of four wheels. The results 
were obtained on twenty corn-belt farms 
from a series of tests lasting five years. 
This does not mean that all farmers 
should make stock raising their chief 
work, but that the majority of crops 
should be fed on the farm, in order to 
conserve the fertility of the soil and 
increase the crop yields on the farm. 








} Wh The-Horse is no cure-all but for 
causing ne you can depend upon it. Horse works, 
earning while being cured. ‘rite at once. 


| TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State St., Binghamton, N. ¥ 


ts Ev inated sell Save- The- Horse with 


| Druggis 
| CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel | Post or Express paid. 


MINERAL": 


ect 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


Sold on 
Its Merits 
SEND TODAY 
AGENTS 

WANTED 





STANDARD 
HEAVE REMEDY 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 
3 BOTTLES OF 


STANDARD HEAVE REMEDY 
TO CURE ANY CASE OF HEAVES 
OR WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 


It-has restored to sound health and a6 wotiat 
condition, thousands of horses doomed 
to death by their owners 


Address Dept. E for descriptive pamphiet 


STANDARD REPIEDY CO. LXWMHASS. 


STOP LOSING CALVES 
You can Stamp Abortion Out 
OF YOUR HERD ana Keep It Out 


By the use of 
Or. DAVID ROBERTS® 


“ANTI-ABORTION” 


Smal? Expense. 
Easily Applied. Sure Results, 
Used successfully for 30 years. 








Consult Dr. Davip ROBERTS - 
about all animal ailments. 
peeneton free, Send of 
copy of “The Cattle 
Specialist” with fullinformationon Abortion in Cows. 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO: 
951 GRAND AVE., WAUKESHA, WIS. 














Gen. Washington s stabie aft vit. Vernon 





The Bowline Knot 


Fig. 1. Make a loopwiththe right hand 
and put the end of the rope through 


HE proper knot to tie around an ani- 

mal’s neck, or in any other place 
where. a slip-knot is not wanted, and 
where it is necessary to have a knot 
that may be untied easily, is what is 
known as the bowline knot. 


; There are several ways of tying this 

} ® knot, but one of the easiest ways for a 

beginner to learn is shown in the illus- 

| tration. Place the rope around the ani- 

mal’s neck so that you have the loose 

end in your left hand; then with your 

right hand make an over-hand loop or 

¢ @ bight in the standing part of the rope, 

«4 9 and hold it as shown in Fig. 1. Next 

Le put the end of the rope down through 

' @ the loop, around the standing part and 

back up through the loop so that the 

two parts of the rope in the loop are 

parallel with each other. This is anata 
plainly in Fig. 2. 


The large knot in the end of the rope, 
shown in the illustrations, is the Walker 
(2 @ knot which was described in the Novem- 
« ber, 1918, Farm Journal. It is quite 
» @ necessary that this end knot be used in 
connection with the bowline in tying an 
animal, as without it the bowline might 

be rubbed loose. 


The bowline knot can always be untied 
easily no matter how much strain has 
been put upon it. For this reason it is 
one of the most useful knots. It should 
be known and used by every farmer and 
farm boy. It is used to tie hay ropes in 
the hay elds or on stacking outfits. In 
fact, it is used in any place where a per- 
manent knot is needed that is quickly 
tied and easily untied. Sailors use this 
‘knot in mooring their ships, hence the 
name bowline, from the line fastened to 
the bow of the vessel. J. M. Drew. 
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_ Fig. 2. Bring the end of the rope up 
4 through the loop, completing the knot 
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the Majestic would be a wonderful money- 











4 Saving bargain even were you to all cash with 
Built for a hn But ban Rang not ale — o Send ne pets 
° ° i order or make an ou pay nothing a 
Lifetime all for 60 days and then only the first ¢ small payment in in ease you 
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of Service Pays for It- et Just fill out the cou 
self Faster below. Mai it 


to us without a 








Lym: 
at once send you 'a Majestic Separator 
for you to use as your own for 30 days. Put 
it to the severest tests. Skim warm or cold 
milk with it and see how closely it skims, The di- 
rec ons ithe severest known) proves that the 
Majestic gets 99 and 99-100% cream from whole milk— 
practically 100%. Notice the simplicity and solidity of con- 















ti hing t it of built f f 
to the of service, Bee how eaaly Ve Fu <n ee etaty fo lifetime 
Merest is cleaned. If you decide to keep it, make ee first small payment 60 
T ove oe . | po and pay balance in 6 equal 60 day payments, 
race— x 
99 
Gets 992% Year To Pay No Interest 
Cream 





If for ex reason at all, ou decid the separator, re- 
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erate turning of crank, Nomatter how much you you can’t pos- 
sibly get a more durable, more practical, more or easier to 
—_—— ee ioe te Itis @ mechanical tanevel Soeunien: 
the =e = you gant, an can, po . Judge the merits of 
Mates ic or yourself. isn’ an even mene Sak 368 on- 
pect, don’t keepit. Sendit back. You can’t possibl: y lose 


Your Choice of 4 Sizes—No Money Down 


Bact, Geet mate, errs foshet Ste: $54.00 
ee beas Ca; stm Fey nents wh pe bl $62.75 75 

No. G2AMAS.. Cap.: 760 be, ‘Terma: si m0 dares + $69.75 
No. 4 nee 6 eau 5 S-day payments, cach Bighneam $75.28 75 
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Few Users Say 
“Works Se peries: 















Totienee pe wseed gsrececsecces ss sicce dbs. 
Send the a sa agree y one-six e price 
after arrival and balance in 8 04 equal 60-day yurente 





60 days 
4 as stated in this ad. it not satisfactory, I l will reters parator 
Send post card or 30 days after arrival, you to pay freight charges both ways. 
letter for Big Cat- 
alog of Farm and 
Household Neces- 
sities,Gas Engines, 
‘Separators, ete. 
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DON’T FEED MONEY IN THE FORM OF MILK TO CALVES. USE 





Fats Ge Mest 


COSTS % THE VALUE OF MILK. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, 
SOL D ) BY LIVE DEALERS EVERYWHERE OR 


EQUAL RESULTS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
‘‘MILKLESS CALVES,” 
RYDE & CO., MFGRS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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gou AULT’S gener BALSAM applied i yd 
diately after burns perfect 
tiseptie, soothing and heal ealing. Try it when poet ml 
requires. An —— ly safe, external remedy for the 
human body or For any special information de- 
sired, write THE 1 ae. Wiitiams Co., Cleveland, O. 
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We want every Farm Journal reader who has 
any digestive trouble whatever to take SIX (6) 
BELL-ANS tablets dissolved in a glass of 
HOT water and just see what quick and 
pleasant relief it brings. BELL-ANS is per- 
fectly harmless for any one of any age to take 
and it’s easily obtainable everywhere. 


—- SANS 


GEST JON 
INDI rot TS 


6 BELL-ANS 
Hot water 


BE} LL-ANS 


FOR INDIGESTION 
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Don’t a cent until they arrive. Try 
own! ome, their blessed comfort— 
: whether you want tokeepthem. If you 
are not delighted with x their wonderful fit, quality and 
tyle, they will not cost you a penny. 

See also our adv. of Men’s Shoes, pgs,.70,76 
===" Mail This Coupon Today! ==== 
Boston Mail ut Order ge Dept. F 

O. Building, Boston, M: 
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Lewis School, 24 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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. FREE Rees Ontat. Act 
"t delay. THE PURE 
Established 1687. 123 W. Peart St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 














Finger Board 


One ship drives east, and another ~ 
west a 
With the self-same winds that blow ; 
’Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales, 
Which decides the way they go. 


AWDUST is better than coal ashes © 

on the icy walk. A piece of old car-~ 
pet at one end of the doorstep will give © 
us a chance to wipe off the loose saw- ~ 
dust before going into the house. 


As is the pasture, so is the farm. 


One ton of lime an acre, costing less ~ 
than $5, resulted in a gain of three- ~ 
fourths of a ton of hay an acre in Che- © 
nango county, N. Y 


March 3 to 8 is National Farm Eq F 
ment Repair Week. During that ae . 
or before, look over all machinery and 
tools, and if they are not in shape, order ~ 
repairs. 


Some folks talk about slack seasons © 
on the farm, but the man that is mak- ~ 
ing a ‘‘go’’ of farming never has any } 
slack seasons. Slack seasons belong to © 
the slack farmers. 


A better work bench than none is a ~ 
wide plank laid about breast high on © 
brackets at one side of the barn floor, © 
Have a good light over it if you can, 
Makes a real handy place to work. 


The finest fleet that ever sailed in any © 
country is the fleet of plows, tractors, © 
harrows and seeders that will shortly ~ 
put out into the fields. God-s 3 
fleet! It goes out in peace; it battles © 
for human happiness, ' 


I believe in a spade and an acre of © 
good ground. Whoso cuts a straight ~ 
path to his own living by the help of © 
God, in the sun and rain and sprouting ~ 
grain, seems to me a universal working 
man. Emerson. — 


A very large part of the value of saw- © 
dust used for bedding in stables lies in | 
the organic matter it contains. But 7 
we must bear in mind that its decay is © 
not ve 4 id, and a heavy application ~ 
of saw arms a light soil. 


Snow is “re poor man’s manure. It © 
is a big blanket, too, to keep the wheat © 
and rye warm ; it makes the world ready © 
to bud and blossom and bring forth fruit © ‘s 
when the time comes. Welcome, then, ~ : 
snow! You are the farmer’s friend. . 


Did you ever stop to think how many ~ 
miles you walk in carrying water from 
the well to the house? A supply of run- ‘ 
ning water is so easily secured that there © 
is no longer any excuse for this old sys- ~ 
tem of getting water for household use. ~ 


“The art of agriculture is extremely ~ 
eye to those who understand ‘it; ~ 
ut it brings the greatest trouble and 
misery upon the farmers who undertake ~ 
it without knowledge,’’ wrote Xenophon 
many centuries ago. What he wrote is © 
still as true as steel. . 


It is a good plan to have a cheap © 
watch to carry on the farm. So many ~ 
things may happen toa watch. It may — 
be jerked out of the pocket by the chain © 
eege om something. It may fall out of 

et when you are bending over 
and etrike on a stone. 4 
















Mr. Bigg: “I hope he doesn’t take 
into his head to be a submarine” 
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Beware the Grade Crossing 

















All that was left of a car at a railroad 
grade crossing. The driver lost his life 


OUNTRY people, more than the cit 

man, should ‘‘ think twice and loo 
thrice ’’’ before driving across a railroad 
track. City drivers are likely to be safe- 
guarded by viaducts, underground pas- 
sages and tunnels, or barred by flagmen 
or crossing gates at points where it is 
necessary to cross railroad tracks at 
grade. In the open country, on the other 
hand, few of these safeguards are avail- 
able. Consequently, the driver of an 
vehicle must be constantly on his guard. 

Strange as it may seem bad accidents 
often occur at grade crossings in the 
country even where a clear view of the 
track and approaching trains is to be 
had. The illustration,shows all that was 
left of a car driven by a man who lost 
his life because he evidently gave no 
heed to the speeding train which hit 
him as he started to cross the track 
directly in front of it; yet the track 
could be seen clearly for a mile in either 
direction from the approaches to this 
crossing. 

It takes only a moment or two at any 
railroad crossing to make sure that the 
way isclear. Itis never wise to cross 
the track ahead of an approaching train 
since there are few who can judge the 
speed of the train, or who realize how 

i short a time will be required for it to 
reach the crossing. 

‘* Stop, look, listen !’’ is a time-worn 
phrase, but it is one which no driver can 
afford to ignore at unprotected grade 
crossings. 





1,000,000 and 1 hints. 


Alsike Clover Instead of the Red 


Je fe ath nat gs mga ig meen oom 
an 2 is year. many a 
ities alsike clover will serve almost if not 
quite so well, and its seed is this year abund- 
ant and not so high priced. Because of the 
small size of alsike seed it takes only half as 
| many pounds to the acre as of red clover. 





Hint No. 4,011 





Keep Your Feet Warm 


If the feet are kept warm during long 
» Tides on cold days in winter, it is sur- 


a aie og how comfortable the rest of the 
_ ») stone can be made to hold its heat for a . 
+) long time by having a thick cloth bag in 


y will be. The usual slab of soap- 


., which to slip.it. t the stone into a 

shallow box as shown. The wood being 
a@ poor conductor, will help retain the 
heat fora long time. The tilting of the 
stone also makes it fit the feet better. 
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FEBRUARY, 1919 
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Accomplished 


Dedicated to the task of performing 
@ necessary service more efficiently, 
more handily and more economically 
than was previously possible, the Maytag 
Multi-Motor Washer with Swinging, 
Reversible Wringer has achieved a suc- 
cess far beyond the early aspirations 
of its makers. Today, thousands upon 
thousands of rural and suburban homes 
are the happier for its possession. 
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You will appreciate the Maytag Laun- 
dry Manual, Seni gratis. Write. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
DEPT, 304 NEWTON, IOWA 


Canadian Branches: 


Collingwood, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. - 
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‘For Men’s Overalls, Jumpers, Uniforms 
at Miss Stifel Indigo Cloth — for women’s overalls and work clothes 2 
i) The strongest, fast color, work-garment cloth made. 


Siet indigo std by J. L. STIFEL & SONS), Wee 


dealers everywhere WHEELING,W VA. 260 CHURCH ST., N.Y 
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Too Many 
Elderly People 


suffering from constipation and 
its complications, have come to 
regard it as something beyond 
remedy, a necessary evil. that can’t 
be cured a so must be endured 
with as much patience and phil- 
osophy as Life ie taught them to 
adopt and practice. 

The Nujol Laboratories have had 
prepared an authoritative booklet, 

As the Shadows en”, es 

cially dealing with the subject of 
constipation im advancing years, 
how ca its danger, how 
it can be safely overcome. It rep- 
resents the opinions of medical 
authorities the world over. It is 
presented in a plain, interesting 
and constructive way, and will be 
sent free on request. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL Co. eg od JERSEY) 
New York 


50 Broadway, 


Nujol 


For Constipation 





Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), Room 139T, 50 Broadway, New York: 
Please send me free booklet, “As the Shadows 
Lengthen” 
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arbolat itec’ 
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insect bites 


om. iv 4 
poir corns. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
MWlustrated booklet full of valuable 
information free on request. 

MFG, CO, 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


23 State Street ~ New York City 
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Odd Mention 


Announced by all the trumpets of 


the sky 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er 
the fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight; the 
whited air 


Hides hills and woods, the river, 
and the heaven, 

And veils the farmhouse at the 
garden’s end. 


LEANER threshing than usual saved 

more than 16,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in the United States last year. Raking 
shock rows saved about one bushel of 
grain an acre. That shows how waste- 
ful we are. 


Most city people are country people 
come to town. 


There are 5,220 Jones’s on the Farm 
Journal’s subscription list. 


Buckwheat, white clover and the Hol- 
stein cow came to America from Holland. 


In Honolulu there is a sign which says : 
**The only sanitary picture house i in the 
city. Pictures changed daily.’’ 


There are 4,114 tractors in use in 
Texas. That is one for every 30,000 
acres of farm land and one for every 
102 farms. Sixty-seven Texas counties 
are without a single tractor. 


In six months’ operation of the skip-stop 
system adopted by street railroads in 
twenty-six states there was a saving of 
eer equivalent to what could be pro- 

uced by 687,122 tons of coal. 


Wait a minute. Have you looked 
through all the advertisements? Now 
is the time to do so before putting the 
paper aside. If you don’t find what you 
want, let us look it up for you. 


In the community club—the small 

pe gg cong group—where people know 

other well, and trust each other, 

and are unselfish enough to work for a 

ne hg cause, real progress can be 
made 


Contributions are invited from Our 
Folks who have a story to tell and know 
how to tell it in a simple, straightfor- 
ward way. By doing so you may help 
some one else struggling with the same 
problems. Do it today. 


The Department of Agriculture will 
sell nitrate of soda to farmers again this 
year. The terms are $81 a short ton, 
free on board cars at the loading point. 
The buyer must pay cash, freight 
charges to unloading point and any 
other expenses that he may himself in- 
cur in delivering the nitrate. Get an 
application blank from your county 
agent if you want any nitrate. 


“That Experimental Farm idea of yours 
last month was pretty good, but here is 
a better one,’”’ says a friend in New 
Jersey who sent the following: To 
make a self-locking gate take an old 
hayrake tooth, make holes in the ends 
for bolts, fasten one end to the gate and 
the other to the sliding bar as shown. 
The spring of the tooth holds the bar in 
place when the gate is closed. Isn’t 
that a fine idea? We thanked our friend 
for it. Who can beat this suggestion ? 



































For Rheumatism ~ 
—Father Uses 
Musterole 


At the first twinge of 
rheumatism, father asks for 
Musterole—that clean, 
white ointment which 
rightfully takes the place of 
the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster. 

He rubs it gently on the aching 
spot, and instantly a pleasant 
tingle of skin tells him that 
Musterole has already begun its 
healing work. 

It penetrates way down and 
generates a peculiar heat which 
eases aching nerves and muscles. 
But strangely enough, after the 
first momentary glow of warmth, 
there comes a feeling of delightful 
soothing coolness. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. does not burn or 
blister. 

It is made with oil of mustard 
and a few home simples, and is 
excellent for any ill for which in 
olden days you would have used 
a mustard plaster. 

Try it for coughs, colds (it 
often prevents pneumonia), croup, 
bronchitis, sore throat, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, lumbago, 
rheumatism, or other pains and 
congestions. 

Many doctors and nurses use 
Musterole and recommend it to 
their patients. 

Keep a jar always handy in the house. 

It gives quick and safe relief—and as 


a preventive and dependable first aid— 
you cannot afford to be without it. 


30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies, Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove 

Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





One Treatment 
with Cuticura 
Clears Dandruff 


gn drnsstete; & Soap %, Cinterent 5 § @. Tele , Talcum 3, 
&_ aA e_ e_ 





PATENT 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, W: 
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NETTED THE PLAIN 
ROCKY FORD. eu aay TRUTH ASOUT 
SEEDS 

THAT GROW 


1919. 

















Seed Growers 








Philadelphia. 






Burpee's Annual is considered the Leading American Seed Catalog 


CROPS. Then GREENS and SALADS—Nature’s tonic. 
And last but most delicious of all are the VEGETABLE 





Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide for the Flower or 
Vegetable Garden. For your convenience all Vegetables 





are grouped under four classes with an entire chapter 
to each. First comes EDIBLE SEEDS—the Vegetable 
Beefsteak. Then a chapter on the food value of ROOT 







FRUITS! Burpee’s Annual is considered the leading Am- 
erican Seed Catalogue. It will be mailed to you free upon 
request. Write for your copy today. A post card will do. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia | 





